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GREAT TREK 


BY EMERSON HOUGH 


HE greatest story of the day is the 

i story of the Canadian Northwest. 
Tales of new lands are always in- 
teresting; but this is the chronicle of the 
last great trek, the trek into the last of the 
new lands, at least of the North American 
continent. It is the greatest people move- 
ment the world ever saw; greater than the 
migration of the Aryans, the Cimri, the 
Goths. Silently, irresistibly, with an un- 
paralleled rapidity, the people are moving 
forward and occupying new lands, even as 
they did the forests of Europe long ago, 
the forests of the Appalachians since then. 
This army of wayfarers bears no banners; 
few are its trumps and drums. Attila the 
Hun led his savage clans over an old em- 
pire and laid waste its cities, boasting that 
no blade of grass might grow behind his 
horse’s feet. This army of peace has for 
its purpose the simple one of making two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before. It is well-nigh the last army of 
home-seekers the world will ever see march 
into unconquered lands. Hereafter we 
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must ravage and lay waste if we would 
occupy, Must extirpate,a people to make 
room for us, wipe clean a country in the 
Orient or elsewhere, and set on the law of 
might as between man and man. But 
this great trek to the Northwest is no 
battle march, other than the ever-joyous 
marching of man to do battle with the 
wilderness, with the out-of-doors. It lays 
waste no homes, but builds homes anew. 
It makes place for the strong, but there is 
no feud-tax to follow. It is the mightiest 
as well as the most peaceful conquest of the 
conquering Anglo-Saxon race. More than 


that, it is the swiftest. 
When the world was young, peoples 
marched slowly, their flocks and herds 


with them, gaining a hundred miles a year 
in westward course perhaps; pausing to 
build, to breed, to till; slipping back, 
edging forward, feeding, like pigeon flocks, 
in waves. To-day the earth is winged 
with rapid wheels. The flocks and herds 
are swept forward as swiftly as their owners. 
Property, possessions, home, family, all go 
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forward at once, and what was once a hun- 
dred miles is now a thousand, two thousand, 


more. A week spans a year to-day, a day 
measures indeed a century. In result, we 
have a splendid, fateful, somewhat awe- 
some thing, one of no mere commercial 
significance. 

This is the trek of humanity, the trek of 
the last chance, the trek of Magna Charta. 
It is not English, not Canadian, not Amer- 
ican, but human. It leaves to those who 
fancy them the cocktails and creme de 
menthe of young men, the license and de- 
generacy of middle-aged men, the avarice 
and injustice of old men. It leaves illegal 
usurpations and outworn monarchies, and 
calls out to the red-blooded that here is 
the trek, and at its end fair play and a wide 
sky. 

The nineteenth century belonged to the 
United States. We used it magnificently, 
even our high crimes and misdemeanors 
being large. There was still a feeling that 
the world was young. The twentieth cen- 
tury belongs to Canada. Yet between 
these two, Canada and the United States, 
I saw no line of demarkation. None of the 
trekkers could see that line. They only 
feel, as any man may feel who has ridden 
where the winds blow and read where the 
types tingle, that of late the true empire 
of the Anglo-Saxon was west of the Mis- 
souri, and that now it is northwest of the 
Missouri. From the sun to the ice, from 
the salt to the snow—these are terms of 
territory so big that to call it British or 
Canadian or American is folly. Call it the 
land of fair play, of new opportunity, and 
admit that the world is trekking thither; 
for that comes near to the full spelling of 
It. 

Now, what is this new country regard- 
ing which most of us have lived in partial 
ignorance? If it has been there, why have 
we not heard of it? No seas divided us, no 
mountain barriers, yet the world has lived 
for two centuries as ignorant of this far 
Northwest as though a wall mountain high 
had separated it from all the rest of the 
world. That wall did exist, but it was a 
wall of mystery and misrepresentation. 
In truth, it was largely erected by that 
unique and picturesque monopoly, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, which wanted a 
wilderness and got it at a time of Homeric 
ignorance and apathy. The story of how 
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that wall was broken down, how its gates 
were thrown wide for the westbound; the 
real and human story of the Great Trek, is 
a peculiar and interesting one. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company saw to it 
that Prince Rupert’s Land should always 
be construed as a land of ice and snow. 
There was its farm, and it reaped its har- 
vest of fur where ho man sowed or tilled. 
Sir John Franklin was lost. Very well. 
It might have been expected. Explorers 
came not back. What would you ask of a 
land where desolation ruled? All this was 
indefinite by four thousand miles or so; 
but none the less a vast, icy fiction en- 
shrouded all this upper land for well-nigh 
two hundred years. 

To show that this new empire does not 
of right belong either to England or France 
or America, we have only to examine the 
abstract of title. To begin with, England 
profited rather by her good luck than by 
any daring or desert. It was by no means 
an Englishman who discovered the great 
region west of Hudson’s Bay, but a French- 
man, or rather two Frenchmen, Pierre 
Radisson and the Sieur des Grosseilliers. 
It was, moreover, not an English sailing 
master who first took the emissaries of the 
great Company of Adventurers into Hud- 
son’s Bay, but a mere Yankee, by name of 
Zachariah Gillam. England ran third, but 
none the less took the stakes. 

Radisson and Grosseilliers, hardy men 
from the French settlements of the St. 
Lawrence, pushed west along the Great 
Lakes into the forests beyond Superior. 
They were free trappers, evading, as did 
du I’ Hut and many others, the edict of the 
French monarch that only his chosen ap- 
pointees might reap the harvest of the 
wilderness. When they came back from 
their voyaging into what is now Manitoba 
or Minnesota, perhaps much of what is now 
Ontario, plying the paddles of the first fur 
brigade from the far Northwest, the French 
governor fined them all they had, leaving 
them not a skin but their own hides. An- 
gered, they crossed to France and made 
complaint to the king, but got no satisfac- 
tion, for the king needed the fur taxes to 
feed his own armies. Angered still more, 
they returned to Canada and went to Bos- 
ton, where they got, for the most part, 
little encouragement about a West so far 
away. Here, however, or rather in New 
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York, they met Sir George Carteret, who 
asked them to take their story of the new 
land to King Charles II. of England. They 
were ready to take it anywhere; and so, 
after further grievous mishaps, they got 
audience of King Charles, good, easy soul, 
who was quite ready to give away any- 
thing in the world, even if he did not own 
it or know what or where it was. Those 
were fine days for kings! 

The royal favor was the enabling act of 
“the Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers trading into Hudson’s Bay.”’ Surely 
if ever title was accurate, then was this of 
“Adventurers.” They paid in sums for 
stock—about as much as would float a 
third-rate coal mine or a new family steam 
laundry to-day—gave away a few shares 
to different distinguished persons, after 
the ancient Whittaker Wright method, 
and proceeded to fit out a couple of ships, 
the Eaglet and the Nonsuch, dispatching 
them for Hudson’s Bay, the same which 
we usually miscall Hudson Bay. The Eng- 
lish captain of the Eaglet got “cold feet” 
in this Arctic land, and saying that no man 
might win through, calmly returned to the 
Thames, where he knew the country bet- 
ter. Stout Zachariah of New England had 
sailed a schooner northward along Lab- 
rador in 1664, and he did not so easily 
abandon his undertaking. He took the 
Nonsuch through and reached the lower 
end of Hudson’s Bay September 29, 1668. 
The crew wintered in that latitude and 
claimed the country for their own. That 
was the beginning of the great conquest 
story of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
the beginning also, one might say, of the 
Great Trek to-day. Without stout Zach- 
ariah, England’s flag had perhaps not 
floated where it does. To-day, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years later, descend- 
ants of Zachariah Gillam are trekking 
westward to take their share of the em- 
pire which their forefather helped to found, 
thanks to the grouch of Grosseilliers. On 
the face of the returns, neither Canada nor 
England ought to begrudge the Yankee 
his share of the new empire now rediscov- 
ering. 

Now, what was it that King Charles 
blithely gave away to a few of his well- 
beloved friends? Charles himself did not 
know; and, indeed, no man from that day 
to this ever has known. Moreover, he 
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gave no title. The fiction that the king 
owned the land was long ago dispelled. 
A century later, and Parliament, not the 
king, must have given the title. Another 
century, and the House of Commons, not 
the outworn House of Lords, would claim 
the essential right toown and give. There, 
indeed, you have the story of the Great 
Trek to-day. It covers the growth of the 
House of Commons, the growth of De- 
mocracy, of human equality all over the 
world. So, if it be treason to this flag or 
that, to the United States or to old Eng- 
land, to say that two flags blended may 
one day float where two now flutter in the 
western air—aye, over a better land than 
either of these two—then make the most 
of it. You cannot read the history of the 
last two centuries and call that an impos- 
sible thing. Those who cannot lift up 
their eyes upon the vast pageant of hu- 
manity may cast down their eyes and gnash 
plenteously their insular or industrial 
teeth. 

In terms, what Charles gave away was 
this: ‘‘The whole trade of all those seas, 
streights, and bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, 
and sounds, in whatsoever latitude they 
shall be, that lie within the entrance of 
the streights commonly called Hudson’s 
Streights, together with all the lands, coun- 
tries, and territories upon the coasts and 
confines of the seas, streights, bays, lakes, 
rivers, creeks and sounds aforesaid, which 
are not now actually possessed by any of 
our subjects, or by the subjects of any 
other Christian prince or State.” 

The Governor and Company of Adven- 
turers reconstrued their charter from year 
to year, as they saw opening up before 
them a splendid empire—how large they 
never yet have learned. It covered all the 
country draining Manitoba Lake, Rainy 
Lake, Lake Winnipeg, and Lake of the 
Woods, and most of what is now Ontario, 
almost down to Lake Superior. It covered 
the whole Valley of the Saskatchewan, the 
Mississippi of Canada, whose black lands 
to-day are repeating the story of our own 
Father of Waters. The charter even was 
stretched later to cover grants running to 
the Arctic and to the Pacific. Our country 
is an infant on the map alongside this em- 
pire, which was not thought worth while by 
any other Christian prince or State. 

Let us remember the Co.npany of Adven- 
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turers owned this empire all for their own. 
The king gave it in fee, “in full socage,”’ 
with provisions that they might govern it, 
administer justice in it, even outfit armed 
expeditions to it. Never was such a 
charter given to any body in the world— 
transferring what never was owned or dis- 
covered to persons who never owned it or 
discovered it or paid for it. Those were 
fine days for kings and other adventurers 
as well. And not only did the Hudson’s 
Bay Company own this country “‘in full 
socage,” but owned it with a fence about it. 
England, the great free trader, gave her 
Adventurers ‘‘the whole, entire and only 
liberty of trade and traffick there’; and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was author- 
ized to make peace or war with “any 
prince or people whatsoever that are jot 
Christians.” If you want a real, eighteen- 
carat corporation monopoly, read the early 
history of this ancient operation! 

This splendid, if somewhat amazing, state 
of affairs went on for a long time, but could 
not forever continue. The claims of 
France as first discoverer of much of this 
country were calmly ignored; and the 
question of the illegality of these ‘‘absurd 
royal charters,” which ran from some in- 
definite spot clear across to some unknown 
sea, was slurred over for a century or so. 
The Company of Adventurers held down 
its bluff, the most glittering four flush the 
world ever saw. 

It had able men to guide it, some of Eng- 
land’s greatest, for more than two cen- 
turies. Prince Rupert himself, eager cav- 
alryman, was the first governor, and there 
were James of York and other royal men 
and big men of affairs, fit to rule even down 
to to-day. Lord Strathcona heads it now 
—Strathcona, not long since plain Donald 
Smith, until he and George Shepard, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Montreal, and now 
Lord Mount Stephen, and Duncan Mc- 
Intyre, Director of the bank, and R. W. 
Angus, General Manager, very wisely took 
the funds of the Bank of Montreal—which 
they owned about as much as Prince Ru- 
pert ever owned Canada—and went into 
another adventuring, whose result was the 
second winning of this empire, a second re- 
building, making it ready for the third and 
final occupancy by the peoples of the earth; 
who really owned it all along. Title or no 
title, these men, able in affairs, ruled it 
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wisely and well at all the stages of the his- 
tory of the Hudson’s Bay Company; so 
well that they never had a serious Indian 
war in all their history; whereas, we of the 
United States have robbed our Indians so 
steadily and consistently that we have for 
the most part been obliged incidentally to 
kill them in order to keep them quiet. 

But after the presumptuous Northwest 
Company had broken into the fur trade 
of the West, and after the expansion of 
America had placed restless folk close along 
the borders of the ancient empire of fur, 
the white or semi-white inhabitants of this 
land of mystery began to grow restless. 
They wanted to do a little trading of their 
own; wanted to get out of a salaried life 
and wide paternalism, and do a little in- 
dividual living of their own. That was the 
beginning of a new but inevitable day. Thus 
were sown the seeds of the great people 
movement which is now in progress. 

The Red River half-breeds began it by 
asking that they might be made good sub- 
jects, human beings indeed, to live and 
trade and lie and cheat as they pleased, 
like white folk on both sides of the border. 
That was more than fifty years ago. The 
father of the Louis Riel who was later 
hanged was one of the first agitators, one 
of the first to ask for the inevitable. How 
strange a thing, how calmly unjust, and 
how dramatically big is history at times! 

Beside absolute ownership of the empire 
tributary to Hudson’s Bay, the Company 
of Adventurers held under license other 
vast empires—Athabaska, British Colum- 
bia, etc.—and these lands were held under 
terms of twenty-one-year leases. In 1859 
these leases will come up for renewal, and 
then for the first time the Company will 
have an encounter with advancing civili- 
zation. Canada has begun to covet this 
great empire to her west, has begun to talk 
about actual title, and that sort of thing. 
Great Britain sits up and rubs her eyes. 
Perhaps Canada as a colony is worth some- 
thing, after all. She sends over Chief 
Justice Draper in 1857 to see what and 
where Canada is and why she is making all 
this disturbance. When the Chief Justice 





returns to answer the questions of the 
House of Commons—ah, how that House 
of Commons has grown in power since 
Prince Rupert’s time!—he answers that 
in his belief Canada should be free to ex- 
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tend to the Rockies, and that the people 
of that land should be free to belong to 
Great Britain and not to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Then began the giant battle between 
young Canada andtheold monopoly. There 
was fear that the big Canadian West would 
go over to the United States. There was 
need of some better government out there. 
Wise and kindly and efficient as the govern- 
ment had been there for two hundred wil- 
derness years, Governor Dallas, of Prince 
Rupert’s Land, admits that while he can 
govern a wilderness, he cannot govern a 
country filling up with settlers. He thinks 
the territorial rights should now revert to 
the crown. In this pretty coil, the best 
adjustment of the ownership of an empire 
seems to be the purely commercial one 
of cash in hand. The “International 
Financial Association,” a band of men en- 
terprising in politics and commerce, actu- 
ally buys out the entire lock, stock, and 
barrel of Prince Rupert’s Land, paying one 
and a half million pounds for what was 
bought of Charles at the price of “two 
elks and two black beaver”; and paying 
rather too little for this usufruct of two 
great centuries. Upon this, much outcry 
from many scattered factors and traders 
far out in the icy West, who are, or think 
they are, partners of the old Company under 
certain of its widening policies inaugurated 
early in the past century. Indeed, much 
cry and little wool for Canada for another 
ten years! In 1867, two years after the 
reunion of the North and South in the 
United States, Canada federates her pro- 
vinces peacefully. She wants more room 
to grow. The Homeric monopoly at last 
faces its day of fate. The wilderness must 
yield to the farms. The imperial govern- 
ment in England at length realizes that to- 
day is to-day and not yesterday; that the 
world has indeed moved. It presses the 
Company of Adventurers to cease its ad- 
venturings, pleading that these troubles 
along the Red River may grow; urging 
that the country ought to be civilized. 
So a second vast international opera-bouffe 
real estate transaction is concluded. Eng- 
land, which is to say Canada, buys back 
what once was given away by an English- 
man who never owned it. The Hudson’s 


Bay Company surrenders all its rights in 
Canada. 


Canada pays over three hundred 
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thousand pounds; allowing the Company, 
however, a sub-empire of one-twentieth 
of all the arable land of the entire country 
claimed; also the privilege of trading as a 
regular commercial enterprise, but with no 
monopoly. In other words, competition 
is to reign henceforth and not monopoly, 
democracy and not absolutism, a fair 
chance for many instead of a lead-pipe 
cinch for a few. The House of Commons 
has grown. The days are not so good for 
kings. 

This is how the land was prepared for 
this great trek from all countries where the 
House of Commons feels the restricting 
hands of absolutism or of oligarchy. This 
is how the Canadian West, the last West, 
was born. The names of Manitoba, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Athabaska, Assini- 
boia, become vaguely familiar terms on 
both sides of the border. Presently the 
term “Northwest Territories” disappears. 
Two vast provinces, no longer territories, 
but what we would call states in our gov- 
ernmental system, although they have 
nominal governors appointed instead of 
elected, are now to be seen on the map. 
Assiniboia has disappeared, and Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta occupy all of 
old Prince Rupert’s land from the Rockies 
to the end of Superior. The mystery has 
gone. Winnipeg is Chicago now, and Cal- 
gary is Denver, and Edmonton is St. Paul, 
and vast lands of unknown extent are 
proving themselves fit to feed and support 
an actual civilization. So thither, silently 
at first, now with shuffle and murmur and 
dust-cloud of many feet, go the people of 
the world on the last Great Trek; and if 
this is not a great and significant thing, 
then you and I have never seen one. The 
trek leads to a new home for humanity, a 
new land of opportunity and fair play. 

The longer one examines the history of 
the Canadian Northwest, the more does he 
discover that history to be a simple and 
continual record of misconceptions re- 
moved. There remain misconceptions yet 
to be removed. The extent, the resources, 
the climate and characteristics of this 
whole vast region are matters in part of 
future education. The trail of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company is still over that coun- 
try, and that of the succeeding range barons 
lies over it as well. The cowman of our 
trans-Missouri never wanted the farmer, 
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but the farmer came and ousted him. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company did not want the 
free trader or the rancher, yet in turn these 
came. The farmer was kept out by de- 
liberate propaganda, but he came. 

Not even the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
biggest and shrewdest monopoly since the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, knew what it was 
getting twenty years ago. It looked only 
at the map, and the map placed the apex 
of the Great American Desert about where 
Battleford is to-day. They raise as good 
wheat as ever grew from two hundred miles 
north of Battleford as far south as the high 
plains of Texas. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway got from an ignorant and sceptical 
government twenty-five millions in cash, 
twenty-five million acres of land, certain 
completed railway lines in the East and 
others upon the Pacific Slope. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the imperial and the colonial govern- 
ment to the Company of Adventurers of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, “‘let us see 
you do it!” The Company of Adven- 
turers did it, but they did it in ignorance. 
They built their first line through some of 
the poorest farming country, and, rebelling 
at this, asked for the privilege of selecting 
lands outside of the covenanted belt of 
twenty miles from the railway track. They 
got choice land all over the Northwest for 
nothing. They have sold it in rivers and 
seas at two, three, five, six, seven dollars 
an acre, take it or leave it, and would 
rather you left it, for next year it will 
go up and up again in price. To-day the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is building nine- 
teen new branches, spending six million 
dollars for rails, seven and one-half millions 
for rolling stock. Once more the country 
has outgrown all prophecy. The crops 
threaten to swamp all transportation. 

The next railroad that came along did 
not receive quite so good treatment at the 
hands of the government. Kings, and cor- 
porations also, are discounting, it seems. 
The Canadian Northern Railway got some 
lands and had its bonds guaranteed; yet 
the Canadian Northern Railway sweeps 
through a continual succession of fading 
misconceptions. It is taking thousands 
and thousands of settlers into regions not 
long ago thought icebound throughout the 
year. The truth is astounding. From 
the foot of the Winnipeg Lake, eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles northwest to 
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Edmonton, lies absolutely the greatest 
continuous wheat belt of the entire world. 
Siberia does not equal it, nor New Zealand, 
nor Australia, nor our own West. It raises 
the hard Fyfe wheat, the “No. 1 Hard” of 
the miller’s dream. The amounts? About 
twice as much as North Dakota at her best 
per acre. 

What shall we do with facts like these? 
What is such land worth, this icy land 
rebought and salvaged out of mystery? 
No one knows.” It is as much worth forty 
dollars as ten. Perhaps the latter figure is 
the average price to-day. It will be fifteen 
flat next year. Three years ago, two years 
ago, eighteen months ago, it was three dol- 
lars, two, one dollar an acre. How much 
has Prince Rupert’s Land enhanced in 
value in the last five years? Tenfold? 
Once it fetched “two elks and two black 
beavers.” 

Far back eastward, but with transcon- 
tinental ambitions, comes the Intercolonial 
Railway, not oversubsidized, but getting 
good government jobs and a gladdish sort 
of hand. Nowcomes alsothe Grand Trunk 
Pacific, hurrying westward across the con- 
tinent, seeing that what has happened in 
the trans-Missouri will happen again in the 
trans-Assiniboine. It puts out contracts 
for eight hundred miles of new line and 
crowds on all steam. More misconceptions 
have cleared away. The government has 
become more tight-fisted now. The Grand 
Trunk Pacific gets its bonds guaranteed, 
and should be glad of that; but it must 
submit to rate control by the government 
—and in Canada that means an actual and 
not a theoretical rate control. Comes also 
another great Canadian, the able emigré, 
James J. Hill, who has written history in 
transportation south of the Canadian bor- 
der. Mr. Hill, for once beaten at the 
game of prophecy, sees his wildest ideas 
discounted by the swift growth of the 
Canadian Northwest. A while ago he sold 
his Winnipeg line; but he has spent more 
for new terminals in Winnipeg than he got 
for all the former railway outright. He 
lays before the Canadian government a 
simple proposition, that if they will let him 
in he will build a road across the continent 
on Canadian soil, without a foot of land, 
a dollar of subsidy, or a yard of ready- 
made line. He will build it so fast that 
he can carry freight for the other roads, he 
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says, absolutely!’ And Canada will let him 
in. For one after another these great 
leaders’ misconceptions regarding Prince 
Rupert’s Land have cleared away. But 
even to-day they cannot dream big enough. 
Since 1896, lands all through the Ameri- 
can West have doubled, in many cases 
trebled, in value, in spite of the fact that 
great tracts are continually opening in the 
West for settlement, and in spite of the fact 
that only a small per cent. of our foreign 
immigrants go to farming. -A million acres, 
ten million, amount to very little. It was 
about 1900 when it became obvious to 
many of our American home-seekers that 
our great West was getting a trifle small, 
according to their notions. In that year 
about twenty thousand Americans went 
over into Canada. Two years later, the 
army had reached fifty thousand in num- 
bers. Last year, more than that many 
went across the line within three months 
of the spring. At least seventy-five thou- 
sand will this year leave the United States 
to go into Northwest Canada, not to men- 
tion more than a hundred thousand more 
from Europe. These figures are far within 
accuracy, for it is not claimed by the offi- 
cials that they get the name and record of 
every man moving over the line in these 
packed columns of the Great Trek. The 
figures stagger, and, indeed, their ethical 
import might well cause a certain con- 
fusion to our own government; yet there 
is no use in attempting to blind ourselves 
to the meaning of it, even though it repre- 
sents a certain hardship to the United 
States. One able objector out in lowa 
complains in a widely circulated American 
periodical that this “‘ wild land craze” is 
taking away from his commonwealth thou- 
sands of men and causing the local banks 
much hardship. He opines that folk 
* presently will realize that lowa land is bet- 
ter than wild land, and so will come back 
home, even as lost sheep return. What 
utter folly! The truth is that the popula- 
tion of lowa is thirty thousand less than 
it was two years ago, most of this loss oc- 
casioned by the Great Trek. That is not 
because lowa lands are no longer good, but 
because they are no longer cheap. 
There is little sentiment in these matters. 
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I remember a magazine article which de- 
scribed the thrills experienced by a Russian 
Jew immigrant when he saw the top of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Bay, so 
knowing that he was at last approaching 
America, the land of the free. The article 
struck me as excellent tommyrot. The 
immigrant may thrill a few thrills because 
he believes he is going to make more money 
here than where he came from, but his ex- 
ultation ends thereabout. It is frankly the 
same way with Americans who are headed 
to the Northwest. They are going to a 
country where they think they can better 
themselves. The Anglo-Saxon is always 
land hungry. Show him where he can get 
good land for one-tenth what it costs at 
home, and he will trek, flag or no flag. The 
complaint of the lowa writer that these 
outgoers will meet disaster is based upon 
no historical review, which would simply 
show that Alberta is to lowa what lately 
lowa was to New England. The only dis- 
aster to the farmer who leaves his one- 
hundred-dollar land in search of ten-dollar 
land will come through partial payments 
for land which he fails to buy outright; in 
other words, speculation instead of invest- 
ment-—the danger of any boom, any coun- 
try, or any commercial system. 

If pretty much all the earth could for 
two hundred years remain misinformed or 
uninformed regarding this great north- 
western country, then surely we cannot 
within a few months or years have over- 
come all that ignorance and misconception. 
The day of details is following for the Ca- 
nadian Northwest, and so perhaps a chap- 
ter dealing more with line and verse should 
follow in the story of that Northwest. 
Facts and figures having to do with the ex- 
tension of Magna Charta, the widening of 
personal rights and personal opportunity 
have always held a human interest, from 
the Alleghanies to the Rockies; so that 
an assemblage of facts as against a mass 
of misconception may offer something less 
dry than a table of crop averages, immi- 
grant reports, and meteorological tables; 
even though the barb of the story be there- 
abouts for the man who feels moved to set 
his face westward and go a-trek, even as 
his red-blooded father did before him. 
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XI 
OVER THE NORTHERN DIVIDE 


AICHIKAMAU is between 
eighty and ninety miles 
in length and from eight 
to twenty-five miles in 
width. It is surrounded 
by rugged hills, which 
2 tS SJ reach an elevation of 
about five hundred feet above the lake. 
They are generally wooded for perhaps two 
hundred feet from the base, with black 
spruce and an occasional small grove of 
white birch. Above the timber line their 
tops are uncovered save by white lichens or 
stunted shrubs. The western side of the 
lake is studded with low islands, but its 
main body is unobstructed. The water is 
exceedingly clear, and is said by the Indians 
to have a great depth. The shores are 
rocky, sometimes formed of massive bed 
rock in which is found the beautifully col- 
ored labradorite, sometimes strewn with 
loose bowlders. Our entrance had been 
made in a bay several miles north of the 
point where the Nascaupee River, its out- 
let, ieaves the lake, and we kept to the east 
side as we paddled north. 

No artist’s imaginative brush ever pic- 
tured such gorgeous sunsets and sunrises 
as nature painted for us here on the Great 
Lake of the Indians. Every night the sun 
went down in a blaze of glory and left be- 
hind it all the colors of the spectrum. The 
dark hills across the lake in the west were 
silhouetted against a sky of brilliant red, 
which shaded off into banks of orange and 
amber that reached the azure at the zenith. 
The waters of the lake took the reflection of 
the red at the horizon and became a flood 
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of restless blood. The sky colorings during 
these few days were the finest that I ever 
saw in Labrador, not only in the evening 
but in the morning also. 

Michikamau has a bad name amongst the 
Indians for heavy seas, particularly in the 
autumn months when the northwest gales 
sometimes blow for weeks at a time without 
cessation, and the Indians say that they 
are often held on its shores for long periods 
by high running seas that no canoe could 
weather. These were the same winds that 
held Hubbard and me prisoners for nearly 
two weeks on the smaller Windbound 
Lake in 1903, bringing us to the verge of 
starvation before we were permitted to 
begin our race for life down the trail toward 
Northwest River. Fate was kinder now 
and but one day’s rough water interfered 
with progress. 

Early on the third day after parting 
from the other men, we found ourselves at 
the end of Michikamau where a shallow 
river, in which large bowlders were thickly 
scattered, flowed into it from the north. 
This was the stream draining Lake’ Michi- 
kamats, the next important point in our 
journey. Michikamau, it might be ex- 
plained, means, in the Indian tongue, big 
water—so big you cannot see the land be- 
yond; Michikamats means a smaller body 
of water beyond which land may be seen. 
So somebody has paradoxically defined it, 
“a little big lake.” 

Barring a single expansion of somewhat 
more than a mile in length the Michika- 
mats River, which runs through a flat, 
swampy and uninteresting country, was too 
shallow to float our canoes, and we were 
compelled to portage almost its entire 
length. 
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In the wide marshes between these two 
lakes we met the first evidences of the 
great caribou migration. The ground was 
tramped like a barnyard in wide roads by 
vast herds of deer all going to the eastward. 
There must have been thousands of them 
inthe bands. Most of the hoof marks were 
not above a day or two old and had all been 
made since the last rain had fallen, as was 
evidenced by freshly turned earth and 


Barrens beyond the Northern Divide. 





newly tramped vegetation. We saw none 
of the animals, however, and there were no 
hills near from which we might hope to 
sight the herds. 

Evidences of life were increasing, and 
game was becoming abundant, as we ap- 
proached the height of land. Some geese 
and ptarmigans were killed and a good 
many of both kinds of birds were seen, as 
well as some ducks. We began to live in 





Most of the Mountaineer Indians made their home in the larger lodge. 
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plenty now and the twittering owls were 
permitted to go unmolested. 

Lake Michikamats is irregular in shape, 
about twenty miles long and, exclusive of 
its arms, from two to six miles wide. The 
surrounding country is low and marshy, 
with some low, barren hills on the west- 
ward side of the lake. The timber growth 
in the vicinity is sparse and scrubby, con- 
sisting of spruce and tamarack. The lat- 
ter had now taken on its autumnal dress 
cf yellow and, interspersing the dark green 
of the spruce, gave a very beautiful effect 
to the landscape. 

Where we entered Michikamats, at its 
outlet, the lake is very shallow and filled 
with bowlders that stand high above the 
water. A quarter of a mile above this 
point the water deepens, and farther up 
seems te have a considerable depth, though 
we did not sound it. The western shore of 
the upper half is lined with low islands 
scantily covered with spruce and tamarack. 

During two days that we spent here in 
exploration our camp was pitched on an 
island at the bottom of a bay that, half 
way up the lake, ran six miles to the north- 
ward. This was selected as the most likely 
place for the portage trail to leave the 
lake, as the island had apparently, for a 
long period, been the regular rendezvous 
of Indians, not only in summer but also in 
winter. Tepee poles of all ages ranging 


from those that were old and decayed to 
freshly cut ones were numerous. They 
were much longer and thicker than those 
used by the Indians south of Michikamau. 
Here also was a well-built log cache, a 
permanent structure, which was no doubt 
regularly used by hunting parties. Some 
new snowshoe frames were hanging on the 
trees to season before being netted with 
babiche. On the lake shore were some 
other camping places that had been used 
within a few months and at one of them 
a newly made “sweat hole” where the 
medicine man had treated the sick. These 
sweat holes are much in favor with the 
Labrador Indians, both Mountaineers and 
Nascaupees. They are about two feet in 
depth and large enough in circumference 
for a man to sit in the center surrounded 
by a circle of good-sized bowlders. Small 
saplings are bent to form a dome-shaped 
frame for the top. The invalid is placed 
in the center of this circle of bowlders, 
which have previously been made very hot, 
water is poured on them to produce steam, 
and a blanket thrown over the sapling 
frame to confine the steam. The Indians 
have great faith in this treatment as a cure 
for almost every malady. 

On the mainland, opposite the island up- 
on which we were encamped, was a barren 
hill which we climbed and which com- 
manded a view of a large expanse of coun- 





Chief Toma and his family occupied the smaller lodge. 
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try. On the top was a small cairn and 
several places where fires had been made, 
no doubt Indian signal fires. The fuel for 
them must have been carried from the 
valley below, for not a stick or bush grew 
on the hill itself. “Signal Hill.” as we 
called it, is the highest elevation for many 
miles around and a noticeable landmark. 

To the northward, a. our feet, were two 
small lakes, and just beyond, trending 
somewhat to the northwest, was a long 
lake reaching up through the valley until 
it was lost in the low hills and sparse 
growth of trees beyond. Great bowlders 
were strewn indiscriminately everywhere, 
and the whole country was most barren 
and desolate. To the south of Michika- 
mats was the stretch of flat swamp land 
which extended to Michikamau. Petsca- 
pishau, a prominent and rugged peak on 
the west shore of Michikamau near its 
upper end, stood out against the distant 
horizon, a lone sentinel of the wilderness. 

The head waters of the George River 
must now be located. There was nothing 
to guide me in the search, and the Indians 
at Northwest River had warned us that we 
were liable at this point to te led astray by 
an entanglement of lakes, but I felt certain 
that any water flowing northward that we 
might come to, in this longitude, would 
either be the river itself or a tributary of it, 
and that some such stream would certainly 
be found as soon as the divide was crossed. 

With this object in view we kept a course 
nearly due north, passing through four 
good-sized lakes, until, one afternoon, at 
the end of a short portage, we reached a 
narrow, shallow lake lying in an easterly 
and westerly direction, whose water was 
very clear and of a bottle-green color, in 
marked contrast to that of the preceding 
lakes, which had been of a darker shade. 
This peculiarity of the water led me to look 
carefully for a current when our canoe was 
launched, and | believed I noticed one. 
Then I fancied I heard a rapid to the west- 
ward. Easton said there was no current 
and he could not hear a rapid, and to satisfy 
myself, we paddled toward the sound. We 
had not gone far when the current became 
quite perceptible, ard just above could be 
seen the waters of a brook that fed the lake 
pouring down through the rocks. We 
were on the George River at last! Our 
feelings can be imagined when the full 
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realization of our good fortune came to us, 
and we turned our canoe to float down on 
the current of the little stream that was 
to grow into a mighty river as it carried 
us on its turbulent bosom toward Ungava 
Bay. 

The course of the stream here was al- 
most due east. The surrounding country 
continued Igw and swampy. Tamarack 
was the chief timber, and much of it was 
straight and fine, with some trees fully 
twelve inches in diameter at the butt and 
fifty feet in height. 

A rocky, shallow place in the river that 
we had to portage brought us into an ex- 
pansion of considerable size, and here we 
pitched our first camp on the George River. 
This was an event that Hubbard had 
planned and pictured through the weary 
weeks of hardship on the Susan Valley 
trail and the long portages across the 
ranges in his expedition of 1903. “When 
we reach the George River, we'll meet the 
Indians and all will be well,” he used to 
say, and how anxiously we looked forward 
to that day, which never came. 

At the time when he made the sugges- 
tion to turn back from Windbound Lake 
I at first opposed it on the ground that we 
could probably reach the George River, 
where game would be found, and the In- 
dians would be met with, in much less time 
than it would take to make the retreat to 
Northwest River. Finally | agreed that 
it was better to return On the twenty- 
first of September the retreat was begun 
and Hubbard died on the eighteenth of 
October. Now, two years later, | realized 
that from Windbound Lake we could have 
reached Michikamau in five or six days at 
the very outside and less than two weeks, 
allowing for delays through bad weather 
and our weakened condition, would have 
brought us to the George River, where, at 
that time of the year, ducks and ptarmigans 
are always plentiful. All these things | 
pondered as | sat by this camp fire, and | 
asked myself, “‘Why is it that, when Fate 
closes our eyes, she does not lead us 
aright?” Of course, it is all conjecture, 
but I feel assured that if Hubbard and | 
had gone on then instead of turning back, 
Hubbard would still be with us. 

Below the expansion on which our first 
camp on the river was pitched, the stream 
trickled through the thickly strewn rocks 
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in a wide bed, where it took a sharp turn to 
the northward and emptied into another 
expansion Several miles in length and wide, 
with probably a stream joining it from the 
northeast, though we were unable to in- 
vestigate this, as high winds prevailed 
which made canoeing difficult, and we had 
to content ourselves with keeping a direct 
course. 

It seemed as though with the crossing 
of the northern divide winter had come. 
On the night we reached the George River 
the temperature fell to ten degrees below 
the freezing point, and the following day 
it never rose above thirty-five degrees, and 
a high wind and snow squalls prevailed 
that held traveling in check. On the 
morning of the fifteenth we started for- 
ward in the teeth of a gale and the snow 
so thick we could not see the shore—a 
storm that would be termed a “blizzard” 
in New York—and after two hours’ hara 
work were forced to make a landing upon 
a sandy point with only a mile and a 
quarter to our credit. 

Here we found the first real butchering 
camp of the Indians—a camp of the pre- 
vious spring; piles of caribou bones that 
had been cracked to extract the marrow, 
many pairs of antlers, the bare poles of 
large lodges and extensive arrangements, 
such as racks and cross-poles for dressing 
and curing deerskins. In a cache we 
found two muzzle-loading guns, cooking 
utensils, steel traps, and other camping 
and hunting p2raphernalia. 

On the portage around the last shallow 
rapid was a winter camp, where among 
other things was a komatik (dog sledge), 
showing that some of these Indians, at 
least on the northern barrens, use dogs for 
winter traveling. In the south of Lab- 
rador this would be quite out of the ques- 
tion, as there the bush is so thick that it 
does not permit the snow to drift and 
harden sufficiently to bear dogs, and the 
use of the komatik is therefore necessarily 
confined to the coast or near it. The In- 
dian women there are very timid of the 
“husky” dogs, and the animals are not 
permitted near their camps. 

The sixteenth of September—the day 
we passed through this large expansion— 
was Richards’ birthday. When we bade 
good-by to the other men it was 
agreed that both parties should celebrate 


the day, wherever they might be, with 
the best dinner that could be provided 
from our respective stores. The meal was 
to be served at exactly seven o'clock in the 
evening, that we might feel on this one 
occasion that we were all sitting down to 
eat together, and fancy ourselves reunited. 
In the morning we opened the package 
that I mentioned Richards gave us, and 
found in it a piece of fat pork and a quart 
of flour, intended for a feast of our favorite 
“darngoods.” With self-sacrificing gen- 
erosity he had taken these from the scanty 
rations they had allowed themselves for 
their return, that we might have a pleas- 
ant surprise. With the now plentiful 
game this made it possible to prepare what 
seemed to us a very elaborate ménu for the 
wild wastes of interior Labrador. First, 
there was bouillon, made from beef cap- 
sules; then an entreé of fried ptarmigan 
and duck giblets; a roast of savory black 
duck. with spinach (the last of our desic- 
cated vegetables): and for dessert French 
toast a la Labrador (alias darngoods), fol- 
lowed by black ccffee. When it was fin- 
ished we spent the evening by the camp 
fire, smoking and talking of the three men 
retreating down our old trail, and trying 
to calculate at which one of the camping 
places they were bivouacked. Every night 
since our parting this had been our chief 
diversion, and | must confess that with 
each day that took us farther away from 
them an increased loneliness impressed 
itself upon us. Solemn and vast was the 
Great Silence of the trackless wilderness 
as more and more we came to realize our 
utter isolation from all the rest of the 
world and all humanity. 

The marsh and swamp land gradually 
gave way to hills, which increased in size 
and ruggedness as we proceeded. We had 
found the river at its very beginning, and 
at first portages, as has been suggested, 
had to be made around shallow places, but 
after a little, as other streams augmented 
the volume of water, this became unneces- 
sary, and as the river grew in size it became 
a succession of rapids, and most of them 
unpleasant ones, that kept us dodging 
rocks all the while. 

Mr. A. P. Low, of the Canadian Geologi- 
cal Survey, in other parts of the Labrador 
interior found black ducks very scarce. 
This was not our experience. From the 
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day we entered the George River until 
we were well down the stream they were 
plentiful, and we shot what we needed 
(while we had our guns) without turning 
our canoe out of its course to hunt them. 
This is apparently a breeding ground for 
them. 

Several otter rubs were noted, and we 
saw some of the animals, but did not dis- 
turb them. In places where the river 
broadened out and the current was slack 
every rock that stuck above the water 
held its muskrat house and large numbers 
of the rats were seen. 

After the snow we had one or two fine, 
bright days, but they were becoming few 
now, and frosty winds and leaden skies, the 
forerunners of winter, were growing more 
and more frequent. When fine days came 
they were exceptional ones. | find noted 
in my diary, one morning: “This is a 
morning for the gods—a morning that 
could scarcely be had anywhere in the 
world but in Labrador—a cloudless sky, 
no breath of wind, the sun rising to light 
the heavy hoar frost and make it glint and 
sparkle till every tree and bush and rock 
seems made of shimmering silver.” 

One afternoon as we were passing 
through an expansion and I was scanning, 
as was my custom, every bit of shore in the 
hope of discovering a wigwam smoke, | 
saw, running down the side of a hill on an 
island a quarter of a mile away, a string 
of Indians waving wildly at us and signal- 
ing us tocomeashore. After twelve weeks, 
in which not a human being aside from our 
own party had been seen, we had finally 
reached the dwellers of the wilderness, and 
with what pleasure and alacrity we ac- 
cepted the invitation to join them can be 
imagined! 


XII 


DISASTER IN THE RAPIDS 


It was a hunting party—four men and 
a half-grown boy—with two canoes and 
armed with rifles. The Indians gave us 
the hearty welcome of the wilderness and 
received us like old friends. First, the 
chief, whose name was Toma, shook our 
hand, then the others, laughing and all 
talking at once in their musical Indian 
.tongue.. It was.a welcome that said, “ You 
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are our brothers. You have come far to see 
us, and we are glad to have you with us.” 

After the first greetings were over they 
asked for “‘stemmo,” and I gave them each 
a plug of tobacco, for that is what stemmo 
means. They had no pipes with them so 
I let them have two of mine, and it did my 
heart good to see the look of supreme sat- 
isfaction that crept into each dusky face as 
its possessor inhaled in long, deep pulls the 
smoke of the strong tobacco. It was like 
the food that comes to a half-starved man. 
After they had had their smoke, passing 
the pipes from mouth to mouth, | brought 
forth our kettle. In a jiffy they had a 
fire, and I made tea for them, which they 
drank so scalding hot it must have burned 
their throats. They told us they had had 
neither tea nor tobacco for a long while and 
were very hungry for both. These are the 
stimulants of the Labrador Indians and 
they will make great sacrifices to secure 
them. 

All the time that this was taking place 
we were jabbering each in his own tongue, 
neither we nor they understanding much 
that the other said. | did make out from 
them that we were the first white men that 
had ever visited them in their hunting 
grounds and that they were glad to see us. 

Accepting an invitation to visit their 
lodges and escorted by a canoe on either 
side of ours, we finally turned down stream 
and, three miles below, came to the main 
camp of the Indians, which was situated, 
as most of their hunting camps are, on a 
slight eminence that commanded a view of 
the river for several miles in either direc- 
tion that watch might be kept constantly 
for bands of caribou. 

We were discovered long before we 
arrived at the lodges and were met by the 
whole population—men, women, children, 
dogs and all. Our reception was tumultu- 
ous and cordial. It was a picturesque 
group. The swarthy-faced men, lean, 
sinewy and well built, with their long, 
straight black hair reaching to their shoul- 
ders, most of them hatless and all wearing 
a red bandanna handkerchief banded 
across the forehead, moccasined feet and 
vari-colored leggings; the women quaint 
and odd; the eager-faced children; little 
hunting dogs, and big wolf-like “huskies.” 

All hands turned to and helped us carry 
our belongings to the camp, pitch our tent 
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and get firewood for our stove. Then the 
men squatted around until eleven of them 
were with us in our little seven by nine 
tent while all the others crowded as near 
to the entrance as they could. | treated 
everybody to hot tea. The men helped 
themselves first, then passed their cups on 
to the women and children. The used tea 
leaves from the kettle wre carefully pre- 
served by them to do service again. The 
eagerness with which the men and women 
drank the tea and smoked the tobacco 
aroused my sympathies, and I distributed 
amongst them all of these that I could 
well spare from our store. In apprecia- 
tion of my gifts they brought us a con- 
siderable quantity of fresh and jerked 
venison and smoked fat; and Toma, as a 
special mark of favor presented me with 
a deer’s tongue which had been cured by 
some distinctive process unlike anything 
I had ever eaten before and was delicious 
indeed, together with a bladder of refined 
fat so clear that it was almost transparent. 

The encampment consisted of two deer- 
skin wigwams. One was a large one and 
oblong in shape, the other of good size but 
round. The smaller wigwam was heated 
by a single fire in the center, the larger one 
by three fires distributed at intervals down 
its length. Chief Toma occupied, with his 
family, the smaller lodge, while the others 
made their home in the larger one. 

This was a band of Mountaineer Indians 
who trade at Davis Inlet Post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, on the east coast, 
visiting the Post once or twice a year to 
exchange their furs for such necessaries as 
ammunition, clothing, tobacco and tea. 
Their food is almost wholly flesh, fish and 
berries, unlike their brothers on the south- 
ern slope, who have accustomed them- 
selves to the use of flour, sugar, and others 
of thesimplest luxuries of civilization. They 
live in the crude, primordial fashion of 
their forefathers. To aid them in their 
hunt they have adopted the breech-load- 
ing nfle and muzzle-loading shotgun, but 
the bow and arrow has still its place with 
them and they were depending wholly 
upon this crude weapon for hunting part- 
ridges and other small game now as they 
had no shotgun ammunition. The boys 
were constantly practicing with it while at 
play and were very expert in its use. 
These. Indians are of medium height, 
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well-built, sinewy and strong, alert and 
quick of movement. The women are 
generally squatty and fat, and the greater 
a woman’s avoirdupois the more beautiful 
is she considered. 

All the Mountaineer Indians of Labrador 
are nominally Roman Catholics. Those 
in the south are quite devoted to their 
priest, and make an effort to meet him at 
least once a year and pay their tithes. 
But here in the north this is not the case. 
In fact, some of these people had seen their 
priest but once in their life and some of the 
younger ones had never seen him at all. 
Therefore they are still living under the in- 
fluence of the ancient superstitions of their 
race. The women are all provided with 
crucifixes and wear them on their breasts 
as ornaments. 

They are perfectly honest. Indians, un- 
til they become contaminated by contact 
with whites, always are honest. It is the 
white man that teaches them to steal, 
either by actually pilfering from the ig- 
norant savage or by taking undue advan- 
tage of him in trade. Human nature is 
the same everywhere, and the Indian will, 
when he finds he is being taken advantage 
of and robbed, naturally resent it and try 
to “get even.” Ourthings were left wholly 
unguarded and were the object of a great 
deal of curiosity and admiration, not only 
our guns and instruments, but nearly 
everything we had, and were handled and 
inspected by our hosts, but not the slightest 
thing was filched. No Labrador Indian 
north of the Grand River will ever disturb 
a cache unless driven to it by the direst 
necessity, and even then will leave some- 
thing in payment for what he takes. 

We told them of the evidences we had 
seen of the caribou migration having taken 
place between Michikamau and Michika- 
mats and they were mightily interested. 
They had missed it but were, nevertheless, 
meeting small bands of caribou and making 
a good killing, as the quantities of meat 
hanging everywhere to dry for winter use 
bore evidence. The previous winter, they 
told us, was a hard one with them. Rein- 
deer and ptarmigan disappeared, and be- 
fore spring they were on the verge of star- 
vation. 

Our visit was made the occasion of a 
holiday and they devoted themselves 
wholly to our entertainment, and I believe 
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were genuinely sorry when, on the after- 
noon after our arrival, | announced my 
decision to break camp and proceed. They 
helped us get ready, drew a rough sketch 
of the river so far as they knew it, and 
warned us to look out for numerous rapids 
and some high falls around which there 
was a portage trail. Farther on, they said, 
the river was joined by another, and then 
it became a “big, big river,” and for two 
days’ journey was good. Beyond that it 
was reported to be very bad. They had 
never traveled it, because they heard it was 
so bad and they could not tell us, from 
their own knowledge, what it was like, but 
repeated the warning “shepoo matchi, 
shepoo matci:’’ (River bad), and told us 
to look out. 

When we were ready to go, as a particu- 
lar mark of good feeling, they brought us 
parting gifts of smoked deer’s fat and were 
manifestly in earnest in their urgent in- 
vitations to us to come again. The whole 
encampment assembled at the shore to see 
us off and, as our canoes pushed out into 
the stream, the men pitched small stones 
after us as a good-luck omen. If the 
stones hit you good luck is assured. You 
will have a good hunt and no harm will 
come to you. None of the stones hap- 
pened to hit us. We could see the group 
waving at us until we rounded the point 
of land upon which the lodges stood; then 
the men all appeared on the other side of 
the point where they had run to watch us 
until we disappeared around a bend in the 
river below, as we passed on to push our 
way deeper and deeper into the land of 
silence and mystery. 

The following morning brought us into 
a lake expansion some twelve miles long 
and two miles or so in width with a great 
many bays and arms which were extremely 
confusing to us in our search for the place 
where the river left it. The lower end was 
blocked with islands, and innumerable 
rocky bars, partially submerged, extended 
far out into the water. A strong southwest 
wind sent heavy rollers down the lake. 
Low, barren hills skirted the shores. 

Early in the afternoon we turned into 
a bay where I left Easton with the canoe 
while I climbed one of the barren knolls. 
I had scarcely reached the summit when | 
heard a rifle shot, and then, after a pause, 
three more in quick succession. There 
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were four cartridges in my rifle. | ran 
down to the canoe where | found Easton 
in wild excitement, waving the gun and 
calling for cartridges, and half-way across 
the bay saw the heads of two caribou 
swimming toward the opposite shore. | 
loaded the magazine and sat down to wait 
for the animals to land. 

When the first deer got his footing and 
showed his body above the water three 
hundred and fifty yards away, | took him 
behind the shoulder. He dropped where 
he stood. The other animal stopped to 
look at his comrade, and a single bullet, 
also behind his shoulder, brought him 
down within ten feet of where he had stood 
when he was hit. | mention this to show 
the high efficiency of the .33 Winchester. 
At a comparatively long range two bullets 
had killed two caribou on the spot without 
the necessity of a chase after wounded 
animals, and one bullet had passed from 
behind the shoulder, the length of the neck, 
into the head and glancing downward had 
broken the jaw. 

I desired to make a cache here that we 
might have something to fall back upon in 
case a retreat should become necessary, 
and four days were employed in fixing up 
the meat and preparing the cache, and this 
gave us also sufficient time in spite of con- 
tinuous heavy wind and rain to thoroughly 
explore the lake and its bays. An ample 
supply of the fresh venison was reserved 
to carry with us. 

We now had on hand, exclusive of the 
pemmican and other rations still remain- 
ing, and the meat cached, eight weeks’ 
provisions with plenty of ducks and ptar- 
migans everywhere, and there seemed to 
be no further danger from lack of food. 

One day, while we were here, five cari- 
bou tarried for several minutes within two 
hundred yards of us and then sauntered 
off without taking alarm, and later the 
same day another was seen at closer range; 
but we did not need them and permitted 
them to go unmolested. 

From a hill near this bay, where we 
killed the deer, on the eastern side of the 
lake, we discovered a trail leading off 
toward a string of lakes to the eastward. 
This is undoubtedly the portage trail which 
the Indians follow in their journeys to the 
Post at Davis Inlet. Toma had told me 
we might see it here, and that, not far in, 
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on one of these lakes was another Indian 
camp. 

An inordinate craving for fat takes pos- 
session of every one after a little while in 
the bush. We had felt it, and now, with 
plenty, overindulged, with the result that 
we were attacked with illness, and for a 
day or two | was almost too sick to move. 

The morning we left Atuknippi, or Rein- 
deer Lake, as we shall call the expansion, 
a blinding snowstorm was raging, with a 
strong head wind. Several rapids were run, 
though it was extremely dangerous work, 
for at times we could scarcely see a dozen 
yards ahead. At midday the snow ceased, 
but the wind increased in velocity until 
finally we found it quite out of the question 
to paddle against it, and were forced to 
pitch camp on the shores of a small expan- 
sion and under the lee of a hill. For two 
days the gale blew unceasingly and held us 
prisoners in our camp. The waves broke 
on the rocky shores, sending the spray 
fifty feet in the air and freezing on the 
surrounding bowlders, covered them with 
a glaze of ice. | cannot say what the 
temperature was, for on the day of our 
arrival here my last thermometer was 
broken; but with half a foot of snow on 
the ground, the freezing spray and the 
bitter cold wind, we were warned that 
winter was reaching out her hand toward 
Labrador and would soon hold us in her 
merciless grasp. This made me chafe 
under our imprisonment, for I began to fear 
that we should not reach the Post before 
the final freeze-up came, and further travel 
by canoe would be out of the question. 
On the morning of September twenty- 
ninth, the wind, though still blowing half 
a gale in our faces, had so much abated 
that we were able to launch our canoe and 
continue our journey. 

It was very cold. The spray froze as 
it struck our clothing, the canoe was 
weighted with ice and our paddles became 
heavy with it. We ran one or two short 
rapids in safety and then started into 
another that ended with a narrow strip of 
white water with a small expansion below. 
We had just struck the white water, going 
at a good speed in what seemed like a clear 
course, when the canoe, at its middle, hit 
a submerged rock. Before there was time 
to clear ourselves the little craft swung 
in the current, and the next moment [ 


found myself in the rushing, seething flood 
rolling down through the rocks. 

When I came to the surface I was in the 
calm water below the rapid and twenty 
feet away was the canoe, bottom up, with 
Easton clinging to it, his clothing fast to 
a bolt under the canoe. I swam to him 
and, while he drew his hunting knife and 
cut himself loose, steadied the canoe. We 
had neglected—and it was gross careless- 
ness in us—to tie our things fast, and the 
lighter bags and paddles were floating away 
while everything that was heavy had sunk 
beyond hope of recovery. The thwarts, 
however, held fast in the overturned canoe 
a bag of pemmican, one other small bag, 
the tent and tent stove. Treading water 
to keep ourselves afloat we tried to right 
the canoe to save these, but our efforts 
were fruitless. The icy water so benumbed 
us we could scarcely control our limbs. 
The tracking line was fast to the stern 
thwart, and with one end of this in his 
teeth, Easton swam to a little rocky island 
just below the rapid and hauled while | 
swam by the canoe and steadied the things 
under the thwarts. It took us half an 
hour to get the canoe ashore, and we 
could hardly stand when we had it righted 
and the water emptied out. 

Then I looked for wood to build a fire, 
for | knew that unless we could. get arti- 
ficial heat immediately we would perish 
with the cold, for the very blood in our 
veins was freezing. Not a stick was there 
nearer than an eighth of a mile across the 
bay. Our paddles were gone, but we got 
into the canoe and used our hands for pad- 
dies. By the time we landed Easton had 
grown very pale. He began picking and 
clutching aimlessly at the’ trees. The 
blood had congealed in my hands until 
they were so stiff as to be almost useless. 
I could not guide them to the trousers 
pocket at first where | kept my water- 
proof match-box. Finally | loosened my 
belt and found the matches, and with the 
greatest difficulty managed to get one be- 
tween my benumbed fingers, and scratched 
it on the bottom of the box. The box was 
wet and the match head flew off. Every- 
thing was wet. Not a dry stone even 
stuck above the snow. I tried another 
match on the box, but, like the first, the 
head flew off, and then another and an- 
other with the same result. Under ordi- 
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nary circumstances I could have secured 
a light somehow and quickly, but now my 
hands and fingers were stiff as sticks and 
refused to grip the matches firmly. | 
worked with desperation, but it seemed 
hopeless. Easton’s face by this time had 
taken on the waxen shade that comes 
with death, and he appeared to be looking 
through a haze. His senses were leaving 
him. I saw something must be done at 
once, and i shouted to him “Run! run! 
Easton, run!” Articulation was difficult, 
and | did not know my own voice. It 
seemed very strange and far away to 
me. 

We tried to run but had lost control of 
our legs and both fell down. With an effort 
I regained my feet but fell again when | tried 
to go forward. My legs refused to carry 
me. I crawled on my hands and knees in 
the snow for a short distance, and it was all 
I could do to recover my feet. Easton had 
now lost all understanding of his surround- 
ings. He was looking into space but saw 
nothing. He was groping blindly with his 
hands. He cid not even know that he 
was cold. | saw that only a fire could save 
his life, and perhaps mine, and that we 
must have it quickly, and made one more 
superhuman effort with the matches. One 
after another | tried them with the same 


result as before until but three remained. 
All depended upon those three matches. 
The first one flickered for a moment and 
my hopes rose, but my poor benumbed 
fingers refused to hold it and it fell into 
the snow and went out. The wind was 
drying the box bottom. I tried another— 
an old sulphur match, | remember. It 
burned! I applied it with the greatest care 
to a handful of the hairy moss that is found 
under the branches next the trunk of 
spruce trees, and this ignited. Then | put 
on small sticks, nursing the blaze with the 
greatest care, adding larger sticks as the 
smaller ones took fire. I had dropped on 
my knees and could reach the sticks from 
where | knelt, for there was plenty of dead 
wood lying about. As the blaze grew | 
rose to my feet and, dragging larger wood, 
piled it on. A sort of joyful mania took 
possession of me as I watched the great 
tongues of flames shooting skyward and 
listened to the crackling of the burning 
wood, and I stood back and laughed. | 
had triumphed over fate and the elements. 
Our arms, our clothing, nearly all our food, 
our axes and our paddles, and even the 
means of making new paddles were gone, 
but for the present we were safe. Life, no 
matter how uncertain, is sweet, and | 
laughed with the very joy of living. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR FIRST 


BY FRANK BARKLEY COPLEY 


I 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


in. our country home 
only a few weeks when, 
one radiant Sunday af- 
ternoon in early June, 
I found myself seated, 
beloved briar pipe in 
mouth and a volume of miscellaneous verse 
in hand, with my back against the crooked 
trunk of an old apple tree, out in the or- 
chard. I was having hard work trying to 
persuade myself I was interested in the 
grand old masters and bards sublime whose 
glowing thoughts were recorded in my 
book, and finally | abandoned the attempt. 

“What is the use?” said I—“‘is it a day 
for hard work?” You see that, in addition 
to having a taste for poetry, | am a bit of a 
philosopher. 

So | threw down my book, and gave full 
permission to my thoughts to wander where 
they would. And, released from control, 
they showed that good taste was at the 
basis of their restiveness; for they leaped 
immediately to a poem far more superb 
than any which appeared in my book, a 
poem the beautifullest ever. 

She—the poem in question—was down 
below me in her flower garden. Forgive 
me, please, if my language smacks of hyper- 
bole; I really cannot help it; | am a very 
young husband, and she to whom I refer 
is Winnie. As | say, she was down in her 
flower garden. She was moving from bush 
to bush, snipping off a branch here, and 
stirring up the earth with her trowel there, 
and all the while presenting, in her simple 
frock and dear little sunbonnet, such a 
pretty picture of girlish grace and blooming 
young womanhood that my heart was full 
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of God-bless-hers. Now and then the long 
streamers of her bonnet would float out on 
the breeze, and ever and anon she would 
stop to push back a wisp of black hair 
that persisted in descending to caress the 
olive richness of her cheek. How I sym- 
pathized with those rebellious wisps of 
hair! 

“Dear little Winnie,” | prayed in my 
heart, ‘‘dear little sweetheart-bride, the 
very spirit of brimming June—azure heav- 
ens, dancing sunbeams, whispering leaves, 
birds, flowers, all—God keep thee and 
shield thee from harm!” 

But, lest it be thought that ‘I am a pain- 
fully lackadaisical young spooney of a hus- 
band, | make haste to explain that there 
was reason why my thoughts should brood 
over my wife on that bright Sunday after- 
noon. The child, it seemed to me, had not 
been herself of late. She had become given 
to long silences, and once, when I came 
across her unexpectedly in the orchard, | 
found her in tears. Such strange tears! 
Apparently they did not express either 
grief or joy; she simply had to cry, she 
told me, and that was all there was about 
it. And when, bending down, I took her 
face in my hands, and looked inquiringly 
into her great dark eyes, I discovered 
depths the existence of which | had never 
previously suspected, and was more mys- 
tified than ever. 

I suppose that no man, however kindly 
may be his nature, can escape occasionally 
giving pain to the woman whose heart he 
has won. Sex has its latent antagonisms, 
and man cannot always stop to take into 
account the greater complexity of woman. 
But if Winnie and I had had our little 
misunderstandings in the process of getting 
thoroughly acquainted, I was sure that 
she could not doubt my whole-hearted 
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devotion; and it was with a feeling of 
perplexity, therefore, that | smoked my 
pipe and watched her in the garden. 

She soon discovered she was being 
watched—bless her heart!—but although 
she occasionally cast a furtive little glance 
in my direction, she did not wave her hand, 
as would have seemed natural, and, despite 
myself, | began to grow vaguely uneasy. 
In another five minutes | believe | should 
have gone down to the garden, taken her 
for a walk and insisted on knowing what 
was troubling her—no! tried to win her 
confidence—but while | was in the act of 
making up my mind, | saw her pluck a rose 
from her choicest bush and start up the 
hill toward me, swinging her bonnet as she 
came. As she drew near, | knocked the 
ashes from my pipe, stowed it away in my 
pocket and carefully wiped my mouth 
with my handkerchief. 

“For my lord and master,” she drawled 
in her delicious contralto when she stood 
before me and held out the flower. 

I arose to receive the gift with all the 
dignity that became my exalted station, 
and she placed it in my buttonhole. Then 
I] made manifest the object of the precau- 
tions | had taken as she approached. Her 
warm little mouth lingered close to mine 
in a way that wrung my heart with a name- 
less sympathy, and I knew something was 
coming. We sat down by the tree, and | 
took her hand and held it fast. She under- 
stood. 

“Dearest, what do you think?” she be- 
gan—“I—I have something to tell you.” 

“| have been expecting it, Win,” | re- 
plied encouragingly. 

She lowered her eyes with a perceptible 
increase of her natural bloom. 

“Well, of all things!” | exclaimed. 
“One would think you were some school- 
girl, instead of an old married woman. 
Whatever have you been and gone and 
done?” 

She impulsively moved closer to me and 
put her arm about my neck. | felt the 
pressure gradually increased, and at length 
came a whisper in my ear. | suddenly 
straightened up. 

“No!” I exclaimed, startled. 

“Yes, Billy.” 

I seized her by her plump shoulders and 
held her out at arm’s length. “It can’t be,” 
I said. 
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“Yes, Billy, it is, it really is.” 

“But the thing’s impossille to believe!’ 

She gave me one lock and jumped in- 
dignantly to her feet. “Why is it im- 
possible to believe?” she cried, stamping 
vigorously with her diminutive boot. 

“Why, you’re only a baby yourself!” 
I gasped. 

“I’m not! So there!” 

“A great big beautiful baby,” I hastened 
to add. 

“Oh!” 
at me. 

“And I’m only a kid myself,” I went on. 

She capitulated without further delay. 
Down she again plumped to my side, as- 
sumed an attitude a Ja Turk, and held out 
her hands with the pink palms toward me. 

“Let’s begin,” she said eagerly. 

I promptly imitated her attitude, and 
we began:— 


She wiggled her adorable nose 


“Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine — days — o-l-d/ 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot 
Nine — days — o-l-d!” 


“Splendid!” I cried when the slapping 
of hands and knees was finished. 

“Such fun!” giggled my wife. 

“It’s glorious to be alive,” said |. 

“And?” said Winnie. 

“To be married!” we cried together. 

“But,” said Winnie, and her eyes again 
shyly turned from mine, “are you sure you 
love me as much as ever, Billy?” 

Somehow that question did not appeal 
to me. Instead of replying, | arose, took 
out my knife and cut three or four branches 
from the apple tree. Winnie watched me 
with wide-open eyes. 

“Are you going to whip me?” she asked. 

“Are you afraid?” 

She looked into my eyes and shook her 
head. ‘‘No; Winnie’s not afraid!” 

Say, you old bachelors, smoking your 
cigarettes and drinking your cocktails in 
your dens of self-centration, | wonder if 
you know what it means to receive a look 
and hear a speech like that. 

As a matter of fact, | really didn’t whip 
her. I simply twisted the branches into 
a fair imitation of a wreath, gathered her 
up in my arms and set her uron a near-by 
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stump. Then | placed the wreath upon 
her head. And then, while the afternoon 
sun streamed over the dark masses of her 
tousled hair, and her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes glistened with tears, |, with as 
much grace as I could command, dropped 
lightly on one knee before her and mur- 
mured: “My sovran queen!” 


I] 
THE PRELUDE 


As the days went by, I, of course, had to 
think much of the great wonder that was 
being wrought so near me, and my heart 
was full of its divine beauty. It came to me 
most when, as day disappeared in a burst 
of iridescent glory behind our friendly hills 
and evening came on with its cooling 
breeze, myriad voices and quiet stars, 
Winnie, all in white, even to her little shoes, 
and I, in semi-negligée, sat silently out on 
our porch, for all the world like the pair 
of lovers we really were. Yes, we were 
lovers; but we were the kind of lovers who 
know far more happiness than those to 
whom the term is ordinarily applied; we 
had attained unto love’s consummation, 
and nothing of restlessness remained. And 
from contemplating Winnie as she reached 
the apotheosis of all that was sweetest and 
loveliest in her sweet and lovely nature, | 
was delivered over to dreams of a Winnie 
in miniature, a Winnie that should have in 
her a strain of what was best in me. And 
the plans I did make for my daughter! 

“But, Billy,” my wife said one evening, 
“what makes you so sure it’s going to be 
a girl?” 

“Because, Win, I don’t feel equal to the 
responsibility of a boy just yet,” | replied. 
“There'll be lots of time for boys later on, 
and I wish a daughter to grow up with.” 

From the way she wiggled her nose, I 
knew that she wished a son to grow up 
with, but I selfishly insisted that it simply 
must be a girl, and at length she drawled 
in that inimitable way of hers: 

“Well, Billy, I’Il—I’ll try to be good, if 
you will—call me sweetheart.” 

Little glutton for caresses and endear- 
ments! Well, we had to coddle her now; 
not only I, but Amanda, the colored cook, 
and Florence, the maid. Our house is a 
low, straggling sort of an affair with many 


gables; it sits up on a view-commanding 
eminence, and has a great hall running 
through the center, and windows that open 
entire so that the life-giving sun may enter 
and the fresh, free winds of heaven blow 
through. An admirable little housewife, 
Winnie always had had the devoted co- 
operation of her friends the servants; and 
when, soon after her great announcement, 
they received a discreet hint from me, it 
was touching to see how they strove to 
make every consideration of the household 
subordinate to her peace and comfort. Of 
a truth, we enthroned Winnie, and | never 
saw any one submit with a better grace. 

To live again those summer evenings! 
When we received calls from neighbors it 
was customary for us to entertain them on 
the porch; but if we were left alone, we 
were most likely to go in soon after night 
had fallen, in order to have a little music. 
Winnie is accomplished at the piano, and 
sometimes she would improvise softly in 
the darkness, while I would sit quietly by 
and drink in the dear dreams that floated 
out through her fingers. At other times 
1 would take my violin and, by candle- 
light, play to her accompaniment the old 
familiar ‘melodies we both delighted in. 
Lastly and invariably we would sing to- 
gether one of the grand old evening hymns 
of the church. On Sunday evenings we 
almost always had the Van Burens with us 
for supper, and as we made a very fair 
quartet, we would then hold regular song 
services on the porch while day was dying. 

Dawn, that summer, usually found me 
in my studio, preparing over a spirit lamp 
a cup of coffee to go with my roll. One 
window of my studio opens upon a little 
balcony from which there is‘ an inspiring 
view of a rolling country dotted with pretiy 
villas and stretching far away to the chain 
of blue hills on the horizon. Having eaten 
my roll, I liked to finish my coffee out on 
the balcony; and it was ho! for the rising 
sun, the twittering of the birds and all the 
sweet scents of the morning. 

It was during the quiet hours before the 
household was stirring that I did my best 
work, and work steadily away | did until 
there would come a gentle tap on the door, 
and | would call out: “Whoever can that 
be! Entrez, s'il vous plait.” A burst of 
girlish laughter, and Winnie, all glowing 
from sleep and her ablutions, would come 
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in to be taken out for a walk through the 
fields and a visit to the garden to gather 
flowers for the breakfast table, which was 
usually spread in a corner of the porch 
among the honeysuckle. 

After breakfast | returned to my studio 
for a few more hours of work, interrupted 
only by a visit to the balcony when a musi- 
cal whoop from below would inform me 
that Winnie was starting for a drive with 
her pony and her English bull-terrier, and 
I would have to throw a kiss to her. Just 
before luncheon it was Winnie’s custom to 
pay me another visit, in order to perch her- 
self on my table, critically examine my 
morning’s output and sometimes do a little 
posing for me. Weather permitting, we 
had luncheon served in the garden back 
of the house, and such luncheons as they 
were! If you have a pretty sweetheart 
who loves you dearly, be advised, say I, 


‘and go eat with her out in the open, in the 


shade of a garden wall, when the midday 
hush is yet upon all nature and the bees 
are drowsing amid the flowers. It is to 
know that in every storm there is a calm 
spot, and that just above us is a Land of 
Pure Delight where perfect peace abides. 
All the little amenities of our courtship’s 
days Winnie and I retained, and as we held 
aloof on the lower planes, so we rushed to- 
gether on the higher. If you will, we were 
playing a game; but it is the kind of a 
game that we, please God, are going to con- 
tinue playing until we die. 

And we had other games, too. After 
luncheon it was our habit to go strolling 
out to the orchard, Winnie with books and 
I laden with a hammock, a light shawl and 
cushions. Winnie would be very shy until 
I had the hammock securely swinging be- 
tween two stout trees. Then she would 
say, “Now, Billy, Winnie’s a ’ittle bit of a 
girl.” Which meant that I would have 
to pick her up, place her in her cradle 
(1.¢., the hammock), arrange the cushions 
for her head and tuck the shawl about her 
dear form. Which things being done, and 
Winnie announcing that she was “all 
comfy,” I would seat myself on the grass, 
with my back against a tree, and read to 
her of the noble thoughts of minds inno- 
cent and quiet, of the droll conceits of 
wholesome wits and the beautiful dreams 
of dreamers—read until she murmured 
faintly, “Dere, Billy, Winnie’s s’eepy 
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now.” Whereupon I would give a final 
tuck to the shawl and stretch me out on the 
grass for a few minutes’ rest before going to 
help Peter, our man-of-all-work, in the 
vegetable garden. 

Thus summer passed all too quickly, but 
we were glad with the coming of October, 
for the month of flaming leaves and hazy 
landscapes, brought with it Winnie’s mother, 
who is the jolliest girl of forty-five you ever 
would wish to see. A splendid example 
of the principle that, if our hearts be right, 
we, like Swedenborg’s angels, shall grow 
ever younger, she it was who gave me 
courage to pitch in and take Winnie away 
from all the other fellows who were after 
her; for when | looked upon her kindly 
face, its gracious brunette beauty set off 
and emphasized by her gray-tinged hair, 
and heard her banter her husband, the 
Judge, who seems never able to shed the 
dignity of the bench, I decided that, quite 
apart from the love I felt for Winnie, my 
need of one of her daughters in my busi- 
ness was importunate. 

Sundays were great days at our house 
while the woods were robing themselves in 
their fierv foliage and the Indians were 
having their summer. The Judge and 
Winnie’s twin sisters, Bella and Grace, 
came out from the city for the week-ends, 
and on Sunday evenings we had in, besides 
the Van Burens, other intimates among our 
neighbors who liked to sit around in our 
great hall in the twilight, while the logs 
blazed on the hearth, and sing, ‘Abide 
with Me,” and “‘Saviour, Breathe an Eve- 
ning Blessing.” 1 took pains to see that 
every one paid the proper homage to Win- 
nie—even her ultra-staid dad was brought 
to the point of patting her on the head and 
telling her she was a good girl—and she 
queened it over us all with her customary 
ease and grace. The way that Winnie, 
twenty-two years old and a married woman 
who was soon to have a baby, patronized 
her sisters, twenty years old and unmar- 
ried, was especially beautiful to see, even 
though it involved much jumping around 
on my part in order that the twins might be 
impressed with the fact that I, a skittish 
young bachelor, in less than a year’s time 
had been thoroughly tamed and house- 
broken. The twins, of course, are a great 
falling off from Winnie; but they are 
reasonably attractive girls, and I wish 
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them well—| should wish them much bet- 
ter, | imagine, if they could only be induced 
to regard me as something other than agood 
joke. 

And lo! the fateful month of Novem- 
ber. As the hour of her beatification drew 
near, Winnie—God bless her!—became 
ever more alluringly lovely and sweetly 
tranquil; but my excitement grew apace. 
In truth, when mother-in-law, nurse and 
the doctor at length assembled themselves 
together, | was in a state verging on 
hysteria. In .all the feminine goings-on 
that had been dominating the house, such 
as the making of mysterious clothes, dis- 
cussions as to the meaning of this kind of 
a baby cry and that kind of a baby cry, 
and what it was best to do for baby under 
this circumstance and that circumstance, 
etc., etc., there had been no place for me; 
I was distinctly out of the picture; it was 
our wedding over again. 

Only at the end | had Winnie all to my- 
self for one never-to-be-forgotten hour. 
Oh, dear little bride of my heart! do you 
remember it, too? Do you remember the 
perfect harmony of earth and sky?—the 
shimmer of heat over the brown slopes 
and the gorgeous woods, the little white 
clouds that slowly sailed over the tranquil 
blue? It was harvest time in the orchard, 
dear; the golden fruit was ripe. Sweet- 
heart, | loved you then more than I can tell. 
I loved you for your beautiful girlhood, 
the warm clasp of you in my arms, the 
velvet softness of your tender, clinging 
lips. But most of all | loved you for your 
tears, for your sweet and holy joy, you the 
little mother so soon to descend into the 
Dark Valley. Serene, oracular and gra- 
cious was the woman in you. You lifted 
me up to the heights, dear; I knew and 
understood God’s blessing to you, a mother. 
I loved you then, sweetheart, more than I 
can tell. Don’t you remember?—it was 
harvest time in the orchard, and the golden 
fruit was ripe. 


Ill 


THE ARRIVAL 


Another Saturday afternoon had come, 
and | had to drive to the station to get the 
twins. We had not thought until late 
in the jay that the great event would hap- 
pen so soon, else the young ladies would 


have been kept in town along with their 
father; but they had undoubtedly ar- 
rived and would have to be brought to the 
house. When | met them at the station, 
they made me kiss them, just to tease me, 
and on the way home | had to take refuge 
in dignified silence while they sat on the 
back seat and tittered. When | got them 
to the house | bolted. | had to do some- 
thing, and | decided to go down and see 
the genial Van Buren. He was raking up 
the leaves on his lawn when | leaned over 
the fence and beckoned him to approach. 

“Van,” I said, pipe in mouth, “we ex- 
pect it to happen to-night.” 

“What?” he asked. 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“Oh!” he finally exclaimed. “Well,” 
he smiled pleasantly, “1 wish you and your 
charming little missus much joy, | am sure. 
Come in and have a drink.” 


The compliment to Winnie was gratify- 


ing, but the man’s composure was madden- 
ing. I declined the drink. Van again 
smiled. 

“Brace up, old man,” he said. “Why, 
just think! thousands of babies will be born 
to-night all over the world.” 

Some people are so deficient in tact— 
and common sense. The idea of asso- 
ciating Winnie’s baby with indefinite 
thousands! 

It was fortunate | returned to the house 
when I did, for they told me the doctor was 
upstairs. The time had come! For a 
while I nervously paced the hall. Then a 
sound that brought me to a sudden stand- 
still and caused my heart to thump wildly 
against my ribs! It was acry, strong and 
lusty, but unmistakably that of a stranger. 
The baby was born! Another had entered 
our home! We two who lived together in 
such happiness were now three! I, / was 
a father!! 

I dropped into a chair by the fire, and 
sank forward with my head in my arms, 
trying to reason itout. Another had come. 
But from where? One second it was a 
part of Winnie’s own self; the next second 
it was a distinct entity, a living, breathing, 
sentient being. Wonder of wonders! It 
was not Winnie; it was not I; it was 
an individual soul. For what purpose 
had it been committed to our keeping? 
What an appalling responsibility to place 
upon two inexperienced young simpletons! 
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What joy, what sorrow would it bring us! 
Suddenly a commotion upstairs. My 
reflections were abruptly ended. | could 
hear my little wife’s vuice raised in piteous 
appeal. The next moment the door of her 
room was quickly opened, and hurried 
footsteps sounded on the stairs. I dare 
say I was very pale when | struggled to my 
feet. It was the doctor. 

“You must go up to your wife at once,” 
he began. “She’s——” 

He never finished his sentence. I had 
him by the arm. 

“Doctor,” I said, “if you tell me——” 

But I never finished my sentence. 

“Billy! Billy!” called my wife from 
above. 

I let go of the startled physician, and 
bounded up the stairs, two steps at a time. 
I just had sense enough to stop at the door 
and pull myself together, and it was with 
a fair imitation of composure that | en- 
tered. 

Her mother was trying to soothe her. 
When Winnie saw me, she burst into a 
flood of tears. I took her hand. 

“What is it, Win?” 

She looked up at me with eyes of pas- 
sionate pleading. “Oh, Billy, Billy-——” 

“Speak, dear! Speak!” 

“Oh, Billy! (sob) I’m—I’m awfully 
sorry. I—I (sob) couldn’t help it (sob). 


“Help what, Win? Help what?” 
“It’s a—it’s a boy, Billy, it’s a boy!” 


Atter | recovered my breath, and had 
asserted, declared, averred, maintained, as- 
severated, avowed, avouched, protested 
and sworn that I would not have the boy 
a girl if | could, now that he had arrived, I 
was banished from the room and again left 
to my own devices, which took the form of 
descending to the lower hall to make my 
peace with the doctor. He was very good 
aout it, and, over a glass of wine, he told 
me that, thanks to her superb health, Win- 
nie had borne the ordeal splendidly, and 
that the baby was as sturdy a youngster 
as he had ever seen. 

My recollection of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings is not very clear. Those who 
have not had the experience can have but 
an imperfect conception of the peculiar 
frenzy that seizes a young fellow upon the 
birth of his first child. I do remember, 
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however, that when the doctor returned 
to the upper regions, and the twins, who 
had taken refuge in the library, came out 
to hear the news, | caught first one and then 
the other about the waist and waltzed them 
up and down the hall. Certainly | have 
reason to believe that, after kissing them 
both with a right brotherly good will, | 
met Florence, the maid, as | was rushing 
from the house, and that I stopped to shake 
her hand and raise her wages. Also | am 
quite sure that | stopped to shake Peter’s 
hand and raise his wages before | got him 
to help me saddle my horse. i cannot re- 
call any of the details of my wild ride to the 
station, to make the wires sizzle with fervid 
dispatches to our friends and relations, but 
I know that when that was accomplished | 
felt better, and that I was in something ap- 
proximating a normal state of mind when 
I once more returned to the house. 

It yet lacked an hour or so of dinner- 
time. Mrs. Van Buren and another lady 
had arrived during my absence, and I 
dodged upstairs to my studio so as to get a 
few minutes’ quiet in which to think things 
over and prepare myself to meet my son. 
But | had not been in the room long when 
there came a knock on the door, followed 
by sounds of illy-suppressed laughter. I 
opened the door, and there in the hall stood 
mother-in-law, my twin sisters-in-law, the 
two women visitors and the nurse. And 
in mother-in-law’s arms was—the baby! 

My only course was to invite them in. 
They came. I stood in the center of tine 
group of smiling ladies when mother-in- 
law held out the baby to me. I looked at 
him with mixed emotions. He appeared 
to be sleeping. 

“Must I take hime” I at length asked. 

“Must you!” cried most of my callers 
in unison. 

I took him. As I did so, mother-in-law 
said, ‘‘Careful, son,” the nurse started for- 
ward apprehensively, and the twins shrilled 
“Look out!” 

I bestowed on the latter young ladies a 
warning scowl. “Whose baby is this, any- 
way?” | inquired. 

“There, son! there, son!” mother-in- 
law interposed; “now let me fix him for 
you.” She rearranged the position in 
which I was holding the baby and added: 
“Dere he was—b’ess um’s eyes!—s’eeping 
so p'ittily in his own sweet papa’s arms!” 
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I could see that grandma was getting as 
foolish as papa, and it encouraged me to 
sit down on my divan with the baby and 
Jook him over critically. 1 even ventured 
to press one of his fat cheeks and gently 
squeeze his nose. And, by Jove! if the 
little beggar didn’t go right on sleeping! 

“Can’t you say what you think of him?” 
asked Aunt Bella, breaking the silence. 

1 again looked him over. “Well,” I 
said dispassionately, “! never should have 
thought Winnie could have anything so 
ugly.” 

“Ugly!”—it was a grand chorus of fem- 
inine protest—‘‘ Why, he’s just too beauti- 
ful for anything!” 

“If he doesn’t look like a boiled owl,” | 
said with conviction, “then I am a goat.” 

Fortunately Florence saved me from the 
wrath of the ladies by appearing at that 
moment with the message that her mis- 
tress demanded to know what we were 
doing with her baby and what had become 
of her husband. “She warts her baby at 
once,” was the imperative way the message 
ended. Being of the modern school, the 
nurse was loath to obey the order. 

“Well,” I told her, “science is science, 
but Winnie is Winnie; and if you knew the 
lady as well as 1, you would realize that 
when she says a thing in the manner of 
that message something is going to happen 
if she doesn’t get what she wants.” 

Mother-in-law being able to corroborate 
my testimony as to Winnie’s unimpeach- 
able knowledge of her own mind, the nurse 
bethought herself that there were excep- 
tions to all rules, and allowed that the 
young mother might have her child for a 
little while. So | gladly surrendered him 
to her experienced arms, and he was borne 
from the room with his group of worshipers 
trailing along behind. 

In a few minutes | was ready to go in and 
see Winnie. But when | started to enter 
her room, I was compelled to pause on the 
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threshold—to pause entranced. The baby 
was sleeping by his mother’s side, and she, 
supported by one arm, was bending over 
him, calling to him in low, tender accents 
and cooing to him in an ecstasy of passion- 
ate devotion. Her gown was open at her 
beautiful throat; her glorious hair, loosely 
braided for the occasion, made her look 
more girlish than ever; her cheeks were 
aflame with the intensity of her feeling; 
her full, red lips were parted in a radiant 
smile; while her great dark eyes flashed 
an ineffable story of a self-sacrificing love 
that had transformed moments of pain 
into moments of exquisite pleasure, and 
had now carried her up to the very moun- 
tain-peaks of bliss. Was this my little 
Winnie? 

The spell was broken by the young 
mother catching sight of me as I stood 
hovering in the doorway. Instantly her 
eyes flashed with a new meaning, and she 
lay back on her pillow and held out her 
arms tome. Yes, she was my little Winnie 
—now more than ever. When her mother 
and the nurse saw me, they withdrew 
through the door at the side, closing it be- 
hind them. Then I entered and closed the 
door after me; and we were alone; our 
little family circle was complete—Winnie 
and I and the baby. 

For a moment | stood with my back 
against the door. Winnie gave a little 
chuckle, | blew a kiss to her, and she blew 
it back. 

“Mamma!” | called. 

“Daddy!” she called back. 

Again she held out her arms to me, and 
smiled happiness, love and allurement. | 
could resist no longer. 

“Billy!” 

“Winnie!” 

“Isn’t it just glorious, Billy!” 

“To be married, Win?” 

“Yes, and——” 

“To have a baby!” we cried together. 
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HOW THEY OPENED THE SNOW 





ROAD 


BY W. M. RAINE anp W. H. EADER 


PAINTINGS BY N. C. WYETH 


4 AW KE, superintendent 
of the Black Eagle 
mine, stuck his head in 
the door of the bunk- 
house. “The boys 
back yet?” he de- 
manded. 

“Not yet, boss,” answered the old negro 
cook. 

The superintendent shook the snow 
from his overcoat and flung it across a 
bench. Then he loosened the straps of 
his skees and kicked them to the end of the 
cabin. One of them, making a carom 
from the wall, caught the luckless ‘‘ Dago” 
on the nose. 

Johnnie sat up on the edge of his bunk, 
rubbing sleep from his eyes. “‘What-a de 
matter?” he asked drowsily. 

“Matter enough, Johnnie Dago. Black 
Eagle’s out of grub. That means we’ve 
got to open up the snow road to Red Ledge 
so as to get a team through.” 

Dick stopped washing tin plates long 
enough to grin amiably at Hawke. “ Mighty 
easy saying, boss; but I reckon you-all 
will suah have to keep a-moving. How 
long do you spaick hit a goin’ to take yoh 
to get a team up here from Red Ledge?” 

“About a week, Dick, if we work like 
slaves.” 

The old negro’s sides shook with merri- 
ment. “A snow slide gwine to bury you- 
all. Tha’s how yoh gwine to open the 
snow road, Mistah Hawke. Huh! ’Bout 
a week, and the snow foah to foahteen feet 
deep and three miles long. I spaick you 
talkin’ mighty wild, boss. You all gwine 
diggin’ yoh own graves. Tha’s what. 
Yoh hear ole Dick a-talkin’.” 

“Don’t croak, Dick... We've got.to open 
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theroad. Thegrub in thecamp won't last 
another week. Can’t let the women and 
kids starve, can we, because we haven’t 
the guts to tackle the job?” 

Five grimy miners, Big Bill at their head, 
trooped into the bunk-house. 

Hawke bit out his orders crisply. “I’ve 
just been over the trail, boys. We're 
going to open the road. We'll start to- 
morrow morning at six. I’m going to take 
every man in camp but Dick.” 

The task was a herculean one, but no- 
body protested. Six children and two 
women, one of them sick, made eight suffic- 
ing reasons for attempting it. 

Before daybreak the handful of miners 
from Black Eagle tramped out over the 
trail to fight the drifts with their big ‘‘ No. 
2” ore shovels. Dick waved a farewell 
to them from the cabin door. They were 
to sleep the next two nights in the little 
mining town of Red Ledge, and he knew 
that for three days he would see no human 
beings but the women and children in the 
cabin above. For the great white wastes 
of snow, stretching mile on mile, isolated 
them more effectually than a quarantine. 

The eight miners followed the treacher- 
ous trail cautiously, the cold wind whip- 
ping the red and blue into their faces. 
They were a long bit more than two miles 
above sea level and even a light breeze 
stung like whirling sand. For nearly three 
miles they tramped down the mountain 
edge, over vast snow fields apparently be- 
yond the power of their insect strength to 
furrow for a sled road. 

“Don’t believe we'll make it. Think so, 
Bill?” said Mike, glancing up at the great 
deep drifts that lay between them and the 
mountain aery where the dump of the 
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Black Eagle pointed down like the out- 
cropping gray beard of some buried Titan. 

“Don’t know. Depends on the weather. 
Not if it storms again,” answered Big Bill. 

At the Iron Spring, half a mile from Red 
Ledge, the men scattered and began to 
fling great cubes of snow over the bank 
beneath them. Here the snow was only 
four feet deep, and by sunset the first half 
mile had been opened and they had 
reached the town. 

Red Ledge prophesied, “You'll never 
make it.” But Hawke set his square, 
salient chin and bade them wait and see. 
Maloney, thinking of the sick wife that 
needed the nourishing food they were 
bringing, swore silently to get through if 
it killed him. 

The Black Eagle miners slept like logs 
that night, and next day blocked out the 
heavy wet snow to the upper turn of the 
switch-back. The close of the third day 
found them at Half Way Point. 

They made their way up the slippery 
trail and reached the Black Eagle after 
dark, dog-tired and famished. Old Dick 
had seen them coming for an hour. little 
black specks against a sea of white, and 
when they stumbled into the warm cabin 
with weights of utter weariness dragging 
at their legs, he had a steaming supper 
ready for them. The cottages were a 
quarter of a mile beyond, but Hawke, 
utterly fagged out, had not the strength 
to go home. Maloney, a bundle strapped 
to his shoulders, plowed through the drifts 
alone. 

Qld Baalbec was attacked the fourth 
day. Here the real difficulty began, for 
the snow was eleven feet deep and packed 
close. A double lift was necessary, the 
men working on two levels. From an 
upper snow platform to which the hard 
blocks were thrown, a second man heaved 
them over the bank, from where they went 
spinning a thousand feet down the steep 
gulch, gaining momentum at every turn 
and finally splitting to pieces against the 
rocks far below. 

All that day and the next they worked 
on Baalbec, clearing the trail between it 
and Black Eagle gulch, a strip of road 
which wound dizzily around the sharp 
point of rocks and gave the bitter wind 
a clean sweep. 

The men nodded that night over their 


bacon and beans and turned into their 
bunks as soon as supper was over. But 
Hawke and Big Bill smoked a pipe over 
the stove while their thick woolen socks 
and their heavy boots were drying. 

“We're going to make it, Bill. We're 
doing famously,” Hawke said, turning his 
boots, from which the vapor was steaming. 

“If the wind doesn’t change and send 
down another storm. | didn’t like the way 
things looked to-night as we came in,” 
answered Big Bill. 

But the storm held off, and they fought 
with the fourteen-foot drift in the Black 
Eagle gulch from morning till night. They 
knew, as they toiled up to the cabin in the 
evening, that another day’s work would 
open the road for a wagon to bring the 
much needed supplies. And next day they 
kept up the attack of the shovels till long 
after night had fallen. 

They were scarce able to drag one foot 
past the other, but when at last they 
shouldered the heavy shovels they had the 
satisfaction of knowing that they had won 
the fight against the snow. Behind them 
in the flood of silvery moonlight they could 
see the road zigzag from the mine down to 
the gulch and disappear at the bend be- 
yond. Against all probabilities they had 
succeeded in clearing the trail for a team 
every foot of the way from Red Ledge to 
the mine. For the first time in a week 
Hawke went home to meet his wife and 
babies. Maloney also went home, to find 
his Jean much better. 

But while the men were sleeping heavily 
in their cabins the wind shifted from south 
to west. It came roaring along the west- 
ern slope of the divide and drove before it 
great scudding clouds heavily laden with 
sleety snow, that dreaded scourge of the 
mountaineer. Up over the divide the 
great black storm swept the opposing 
moonlight before it and fought and 
screamed around the great peak now dark 
with scurrying clouds. 

From midnight till morning the roaring 
wind buffeted the great snow clouds up 
and down the mountain side. The drifts 
sifted and shifted with the wind, and long 
before daybreak they had completely filled 
up and obliterated the long deep furrow 
the men had worked so hard to open. 

With daylight the fury of the storm in- 
creased instead of diminishing, and the 
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early morning light penetrated but dimly 
the heavy clouds which swept up and down 
the gulches and drove across from peak 
to peak. 

Drowsily Dick awoke from pleasant 
dreams of a full larder to the realities of 
life. He rubbed his sleepy eyes, yawned, 
stretched, then finally rolled out. A 
minute later ‘Gawd a’mighty!” he ejacu- 
lated as he looked out of the ice-incrusted 
window to the whirling turmoil outside. 
“What’s dis yeah the Big Boss done fired 
down on us this mawnin’?” 

Dick let the tired men sleep while he 
made breakfast. It was late before he 
awakened them to see the evidences of 
their wasted week. Breakfast was a dis- 
mal meal, and the indications of a shortage 
in the food supply were plainly apparent. 

Hawke blew in with a swirl of snow after 
breakfast. The men huddled round the 
stove while the wind shrieked and roared 
outside, driving sheets of sleet against the 
cabin and threatening to hurl it from its 
foundations a thousand feet down into the 
cafion. The unvoiced question the men’s 
eyes asked of Hawke was, “What are you 
going to do about it?” 

The genial little Italian was the first to 
put this into words, after the quaint man- 
ner that made the others delight in his 
speech. “De al-amight Fadder dat has 
da divide for a foot-a-stool, He raisa da 
old Cain with the men dat work on de 
Black Eagle. He see we open up da snow 
road in a week. He close it in one-a night 
an’ I guess He keep it close up tight.” 

Hawke puffed away at his pipe. He 
knew the others were waiting to hear what 
he would say. “Oh, I guess not. Maybe 
He wants to find out whether we are men 
or just a bunch of quitters,” he said 
presently. 

They all understood what he meant, but 
they were depressed at the prospect of 
going out to begin their work all over 
again with no promise of success in the 
fight against the blizzard. 

“IT guess quitters never would have 
opened the road in the first place,” growled 
Mike. “TI ain’t no quitter, but I don’t see 
any use in bucking up against this.” His 
hand swept to the window to include the 
fierce storm raging outside. 

“Pretty tough, Mike, ain’t it?” agreed 
Hawke. “But I guess it’s up to us to keep 
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the road clear. Grub’s about out. We 
can’t sneak off to town and leave Jack 
Maloney’s wife here sick. We can’t let 
the kids starve.” 

“T guess we had better have another try 
at it,” said Big Bill quietly. “Suppose 
we tackle Black Eagle gulch to-day. If 
we can keep the gulch open it will help a 
lot.” 

About noon they bundled up aad 
shouldered the shovels again. Down in 
the gulch the wind had a clean sweep and 
the snow drifted back into the road nearly 
as fast as they could shovel it out. The 
work was perilous, for far above them on 
the bluff a great snow comb yawned over 
the edge and threatened at each wild gust 
of wind to precipitate itself upon them 
and bury them in an immense white grave. 

Hoping for a lull in the storm they 
worked steadily all day, though they were 
unable to see each other and could hardly 
make out their own shovels in the churn- 
ing, eddying snow whirls. Darkness fell 
early without any abatement of the storm, 
and they picked their way laboriously 
through the deep drifts that had gathered 
between them and the cabin above. They 
knew that their work in the bitter wind 
and piercing sleet had been fruitless and 
that the driving wind was piling the snow, 
still falling fast, in the deep guiches. 

Hawke and Big Bill broke the trail in 
turns, the others stumbling along behind. 

“’Member what old Dick said about 
digging our own graves,” yelled Bill in 
Hawke’s ear, trying to make himself heard 
against the screaming storm. ‘“That’s how 
I felt all day. Every minute | expected 
that comb above to come tearing down on 
us like the wall of a house.” 

“Here too,” nodded Hawke. “I guess 
we none of us forgot it very long at a 
time.” 

“No use-a to work on Black Eagle gulch 
while the wind keep-a blowing,” said 
Johnnie at supper. “Might as well give up 
till the snow quitta.” 

“Yes, we'll give up Black Eagle just 
now and start in at the town end. We'll 
get a team to follow us right up,” said 
Hawke. 

“No get-a no teamster to tackle dis 
road now.” 

“Oh, yes, we will, johnnie. Long Henry 
will try it.” 
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“Yea, Long Henry he try de road to de 
Nort’ Pole if he pa‘d for it,” conceded 
Johnnie. 

“Well, I’m going to offer him ten dol- 
lars a day till we get the road open.” 

Early in the morning they took the trail 
again, Hawke and Big Bill by turns break- 
ing a path and facing the terrific gale in 
the lead. They crossed the dangerous 
gulches one at a time so as to disturb the 
snow as little as possible and avoid start- 
ing a slide. 

By nine o'clock they had reached the 
town, and by half past nine Long Henry 
was driving his big ore sled and his four 
powerful blacks up and down the first 
steep hill leading to town, keeping the road- 
bed worked down where the shovelers had 
cleared a way. Into his sled Long Henry 
had loaded over a thousand pounds of 
provisions and supplies. This weighted 
the sled and packed the snow under the 
broad runners as fast as it blew into the 
road. 

They slept in town that night and got an 
early start next morning. Long Henry 
was in smiling humor. He thought of ten 
dollars a day easily earned, but the 
Black Eagle men thought of the great walls 
of snow in the two gulches before them 
and the comb crusts that would menace 
them from far above. They wanted to 
pass those gulches while the snow combs 
were still fresh and the danger of slides less. 
So they worked steadily, with no rests, and 
by night had reached the lower turn of the 
switchback with a good, hard road between 
them and town. 

The storm was still raging next morning 
when they piled into the sled. It was a 
hard pull for the horses, because two feet 
of loose snow had drifted into the road 
during the night, but they reached the 
switchback after the men had tumbled out 
once or twice to give the sled a lift. 

Up through the timber on the switch- 
back the men shoveled their way. Mean- 
while Long Henry swept back and forth 
with his team till the road to town was 
again packed hard, after which he followed 
them to the upper turn and started down 
again to pack the:trail. 

Before night closed they had made a big 
hole in the great drift in the draw, and by 
ten o'clock next morning they had opened 
the road to Half Way Point. Here Long 





Henry unloaded the wagon, as he no longer 
needed the extra weight. He waited at the 
foot of Baalbec till the gulch was cleared 
all the way across so as to give him room to 
turn. The long steep up-grade along the 
point leading to the gulch took stiff shovel- 
ing, and it was not until next day—the 
twelfth since they began—that they at- 
tacked Baalbec and the first really critical 
point on the road. 

The wind had fallen and was no longer 
a hindrance to them, and the sleet had 
changed into a soft light snow. Two days 
of shoveling finished the cut through Baal- 
bec and the four big blacks dragged the 
sled between the high white walls. 

Suddenly the off lead horse floundered 
and disappeared, except for his head and 
shoulders, dragging the near horse on top 
of him. In opening a snow road the 
shovelers always leave about a foot of snow 
for the sled to run over and pack down. 
This depth is learned by plunging the 
shovel down until it strikes the solid rock 
from which the road is blasted. The man 
who had shoveled this stretch of road had 
neglected to test the outer edge of the road 
and the lead horse had slipped over into 
six feet of snow beyond. Luckily the sled 
was nearly across the gulch. 

The lower snow bank would have held 
until the men had got the horses back to 
the road, but their floundering and the 
plunging of the wheel team jarred the 
snow comb far above. It snapped, broke, 
and came tearing down, looking like a big, 
white cloud. With deafening roar the 
great slide plunged down the opposite side 
of the gulch with the speed of an express 
train, gathering volume every moment. 
For a few seconds the men watched fear- 
fully the great white death rushing down 
at them. 

It passed with a fearful roar, but the tail 
of the slide whipped a giant billow across 
the gulch and buried sled, team and driver 
from sight. Half an hour of desperate 
shoveling uncovered them, but the lead 
team had by this time worked so far from 
the road that the harness had to be cut to 
keep the wheelers and the sled from follow- 
ing them. 

Long Henry drove out of the gulch, glad 
to have escaped with his life. Meanwhile 
the others wallowed in the deep snow below 
the road trying to get the lead horses on 
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their feet. Below each horse a deep hole 
was dug in the snow, and both were pushed 
over into the open space, where they re- 
gained their feet. Then a trail was shov- 
eled back to the road from each horse, the 
two having been swept far apart. After 
the lead team had been rescued Long Henry 
drove back across the hard-packed course 
of the slide and down to Red Cloud. The 
Black Eagle miners joined him here, lead- 
ing the battered leaders. 

Altogether Hawke was pleased with the 
day’s work. Now that the snow comb in 
Baalbec had broken off and the snow in 
the gulch had been dragged down and 
packed like ice, there would be no danger 
of another slide until new snow had fallen. 
Only Black Eagle—big, yawning Black 
Eagle, with its long record of accidents and 
death—lay before them. 

But Long Henry, not being a man of im- 
agination, thought only of the ten dollars 
a day he was getting. He mended his 
broken harness cheerfully, smoking a pipe 
of content before the roaring fire of pifion 
knots. Next morning he was up early, 
and long before sunrise was hauling the 
men and their shovels up the old Black 
Eagle snow road so notorious for its dan- 
gers. 

At Half Way Point the wagon was again 
loaded and Long Henry drove his blacks 
cautiously across the scene of yesterday’s 
accident and up the approach to the rocky 
point which jutted out between the gulches 
of Baalbec and Black Eagle. Here the 
snow was not deep, for the wind, getting a 
clean sweep, had drifted it down into the 
gulch where it was piled high. 

Long Henry followed close behind the 
shovelers. To him the dizzy stretch of 
road across the point was magnified by his 
position high up on the loaded sled. He 
remembered the slip of the day before and 
wanted to be within easy call of the men 
in case of an accident. A slip of the run- 
ners on the frozen road of even a few inches 
would throw horses and sled five hundred 
feet down the steep mountain side, and 
that was a wild ride Long Henry did not 
care to take. So he followed hard on the 
heels of the working men, past the only 
point in the rocky ridge where he could 
turn his team. 

Too late Hawke noticed what Long 
Henry had done. He knew that at best it 
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would be several days before the road would 
be opened across the gulch, and in the 
meantime the teamster and his sled were 
cut off from retreat or advance on the 
wildest stretch of road ever dynamited out 
of solid rock. 

To make matters much worse the storm 
gathered again. The wind was blowing a 
gale out on the point, and the soft feathery 
flakes were replaced by sharp ice crystals 
that stung like a whip the faces of the men. 
The horses huddled together to protect 
themselves from the storm, then became 
restive and gave the driver all he could do 
to keep them from plunging over the cliff, 
beyond which, five hundred feet below, 
were the sharp rocks ready to cut them to 
pieces. 

Long Henry could see away up in front 
and strung out across the big gulch little 
black moving patches flinging snow to 
right and left as though their lives de- 
pended on it, for they knew that if the 
storm held out it might close the gulch for 
weeks. 

In the middle of the gulch, where the 
snow was deepest, working side by side with 
tireless energy, were Big Bill and Hawke, 
their broad backs swaying and their arms 
moving as steadily as piston rods. 

“We may get what Dick promised us 
right here,” said Hawke between breaths 
in a low voice to Big Bill. 

“Yes,” answered the other, looking up. 
“The comb is hanging twelve feet out if it 
is aninch. It may break any minute.” 

“If it does there won’t be one of us left 
to dig the others out,” said Hawke. 

“What are we slaving here for when there 
is no chance to get the team over? The 
wind’s filling in fast as we throw out,” 
growled Mike. 

“Well, we’ve got to go ahead,” answered 
Hawke. “What else can we do? Here’s 
Long Henry crowded right behind us. 
We've got to get him through somehow.” 

“Never get him through shoveling,” 
said Big Bill. 

“How then?” 

“Dynamite the comb.” 

“And bring the whole roaring gulch 
down on us in a slide?” 

“Well, can’t Long Henry drive over 
then as he did at Baalbec?”’ 

“Sure. I never thought of that. But 
who'll take chances dynamiting the comb?” 
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There was a moment’s silence. Maloney 
looked up at the white yawning comb and 
waited. Bill said quietly, “I'll try it. 
You get the boys down back of the sled and 
if | get caught you’ll dig me out.” 

Hawke and Bill looked hard at each 
other. They had been comrades for long, 
and each of them knew that if the slide 
should catch Big Bill the chances were as 
a hundred to one against his being dug 
out alive. But Hawke had a wife and 
two babies up at the camp and Bill was a 
single man. It was right that he should 
take the chance. 

Hawke reached across and gripped the 
other’s hand. ‘You bet we'll try our 
level best,” he said. 

“Well, so long, boys,” said Big Bill. 
“Tl send you down all the snow you can 
use in about an hour.” 

“Be careful, Bill,’”’” Hawke shouted after 
him anxiously. 

“Sure,” came back Bill’s voice. 

He faced the blinding blizzard and felt 
rather than saw his way up out of the 
dangerous gulch. There were places where 
his feet could not reach the solid snow, and 
he had to use his hands to drag each leg 
out and advance it, then get his weight 
forward by rocking his body back and 
forth in the snow. 

Foot by foot he fought his way up to the 
mine ore-house and from there climbed 
the slippery wind-swept top of the ore 
chute to the little tunnel house almost 
buried in the snow. He longed mightily 
to go over to the cabin and eat and sleep, 
for he was fatigued almost to the limit 
of endurance. But he shook off the luxury 
of the thought and plunged into the tunnel 
house. 

He opened the ends of two dozen sticks 
of dynamite and thawed them one at a time 
over a candle. He knew this was danger- 
ous, but it was the quickest way to remove 
the frost, and there was no time to lose. 
After he had thawed the twenty-four sticks 
of dynamite he tied them in a bundle and 
crimped a couple of caps into fuses with 
his teeth. Then he inserted the ends in the 
fuses, tied the bundle about his neck and 
plunged again into the deep snow outside. 

He worked his way above the tunnel 
house and far up across the white barren 
waste of mountain where not even an out- 
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cropping stone stood out to guide him to 
the head of Black Eagle gulch. But at 
last he reached the place. 

He balanced himself carefully on the 
solitary rock that jutted out of the sharp 
ridge. Untying the fuses, he shielded the 
ends under his coat while he lit them. The 
coils caught and sputtered. He rose to 
his feet and flung the six pounds of powerful 
explosive far out into the great snow comb. 
Then he slipped to the ground and clung 
desperately to the far side of the sharp 
bowlder to await the outcome of his ven- 
ture. His one chance was that the bowlder 
would not go down with the slide. 

Far below on the point of rock stood the 
little group of miners, their eyes glued to 
their comrade crawling like an insect two 
thousand feet above them. They saw him 
reach the gulch head and waited with 
trip-hammer hearts for the explosion. 

Poo-o-o! <A sharp click told them that 
the dynamite had exploded without con- 
cussion. Then the long B-o-o-om told 
them that the great comb had given way. 
There was a long roar as the whole mass 
came tumbling down the gulch, loosening 
the great depth of snow there and drag- 
ging it and a hundred buried bowlders with 
it. The last whipping billow disappeared 
down the gulch and even the last booming 
echo died away, but still Hawke’s eyes 
were riveted on the gulch head. 

Suddenly he gave a shout to wake the 
dead, a deep, joyous whoop that rang out 
and echoed back. For a tiny figure had 
crawled out to the edge of the precipice 
above and was waving at them. The 
bowlder had held fast and Big Bill was still 
in the land of the living. 

He slid and climbed down the mountain 
side in the uneven path of the slide. When 
he reached the road the men were already 
busy tearing a rut out of the hard slide 
path to hold the sled on a level while cross- 
ing the gulch. Long Henry unloaded his 
sled and drove across the path of the slide. 
He crossed in safety. The snow road was 
open at last. 

Old Dick had a roaring fire waiting them, 
and from the provisions which they brought 
soon had prepared a piping hot meal. But 
Hawke and Maloney stayed only for a cup 
of coffee. Welcoming lights were shining 
for them in the cabins above. 
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ARRIVED at Vicks- 
burg in the late dusk 
of an April evening 
and picked out an hotel 
at random. My choice 
was not altogether 

: happy. The building 
was big and gaunt and the worse for wear, 
but it had a commanding situation which 
went far to make amends. From my cham- 
ber window | looked down on the Yazoo 
River and the lights of the various craft 
that were moored along shore. A half-moon 
was shining, encircled by a great, hazy 
ring, and revealed dimly a broad reach of 
watery landscape. A mile or two away, 
westward, was the mighty Mississippi. 
Formerly it made a wide curve and swept 
past the bluff on which the city stands, 
but some years ago it cut through a neck 
of land and left Vicksburg stranded inland. 
However, before the old channel had filled 
up, the Yazoo was induced to flow through 
it, and thus the place still has the benefit 
of the river traffic. 

In my rambles about the town | found 
everywhere much of the unexpected and 
picturesque. The buildings cling in a 
compact mass to the bluff skirting the 
river and lift, one above the other, on the 
precipitous slope in a very odd jumble, 
but the queerest part of the city is on a 
big, rough hill just beyond the business 
section up the river. This upland is 
crowned by as strange a helter-skelter of 
cabins, fences, paths and devious lanes as 
ever existed in any African jungle. Every 





household has apparently established itself 
at chance, and the sight of such an as- 
semblage of squatters’ cabins, and such a 
massing of suburban population as the 
half-wild slopes and hollows of this region 
revealed, was in its way quite impressive. 
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In a little glen beyond the hill, I stopped 
at a tiny whitewashed cottage, on the 
shadowed side of which sat an elderly 
colored woman and a small girl eating 
bread and milk. Some hens and chickens 
were picking around and watching the 
eaters, hopeful of getting a share of the 
feast, and a dog lay on the ground, also 
alert and expectant; and a pig was rooting 
close by, and he, too, seemed to be watch- 
ing for the bestowal of a portion of the 
bread and milk. 

Every negro ai all advanced in years has 
something to say about old times, and the 
woman at the cabin in the glen was no 
exception. ‘I was raised in Ferginia,” 
said she, ‘and I was a house-servant. | 
tell you I had mo’ good times den dan | 


do now. People say dat ev’ything gittin’ 
better, but I ain’ no chicken, an’ | know 
dat ain’ so. I been thinkin’ ’bout de 
chillens. Are dey improve? No! Dey 


ain’ smart an’ dustless (industrious) like 
dey was befo’ de war, an’ dey ain’ so man- 
nerble, white or black. Den again, how 
is it about de Lord’s day? Lots o’ places 
it’s gittin’ so dey ain’ no weeks. Folks 
work Sundays same like any other days. 
Yas, de worl’ mo’ wicked. Is you been in 
dese yere Vicksburg saloons? I’m skairt 
to go near de town in de night, dar so much 
rippin’ an’ tearin’. Dey got so bold an’ 
rapid aroun’ hyar | doan’ hardly want to 
go out er my house even in de daytime. 
It look like we so wicked we be punish 
soon by a great burnin’. De sun a ball er 
fire, an’ de moon a lump er ice, an’ | 
reckon if de sun git de upper han’ we’re all 
goners. Yo’ know how Martinique done 
got burnt up. Once las’ year it got so hot 
hyar I thought de heat gwine serve us de 
same way. Soon or late, it’s a-comin’. 
De Bible say de rainbow sign make us 
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know de worl’ be no mo’ destroy by flood. 
It be fire nex’ time.” 

That evening at the hotel my landlord 
mentioned that there was “a heap of 
pretty country under water along the 
river”; and one day I made a trip to an 
outlying village to see how the people 
fared in the submerged districts. At this 
particular place they took the flood philo- 
sophically enough. They were in no dan- 
ger—simply inconvenienced. Some of the 
land and houses had not yet been touched, 
but the majority of the dwellings were 
quite Venetian, and | hired a negro to row 
me about among them. 

The village people owned quite a flotilla 
of boats, some of which were dugouts. 
These dugouts were usually of cypress and 
looked clumsy and ugly, but the village 
storekeeper, with whom ! became ac- 
quainted, told me they were very ser- 
viceable. 

“You don’t want to git careless, though, 
or they’ll capsize,” he added. “I mighty 
nigh got drownded havin’ one turn over 
under me this year. I was duck shootin’, 
and I| had a one hundred and twenty-five 
dollar gun that I was boun’ to hang on to, 
whatever happened. Another boat come 
to my help, and I got into it, and the thing 
was all over so quick I didn’t have time to 
git scared, but when I was safe | shook like 
I had the ague.” 

There was no levee along here, and the 
man said they didn’t want one. The flood 
fertilized their land, and on the whole was 
a benefit. They always waited till the 
spring rise was over before planting much, 
though the water would now and then come 
up in the summer and do a great deal of 
damage. 

One of the local citizens who attracted 
my attention was a big-framed and very 
fleshy black man. He looked so superla- 
tively lazy and amiable and talkative that 
I had the curiosity to ask how he got along 
in the world. 1 was surprised to learn that 
he owned a little farm and was prosperous. 
Yet he did no work on his home place 
because he claimed to have heart trouble. 
His family took care of his garden and he 
carried a load of truck to town every week. 
That sold for four or five dollars, which was 
money enough to make him independently 
rich. I first came across him sitting by a 
roadside ditch chatting with a woman who 
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was fishing. The woman was not catching 
anything and was about to stop. 

“Yo’ think yo’ luck won’t come?” he 
inquired sympathetically. 

“Too much fraish water,” she responded. 

“Yas, dat de trouble, sure as de truf,” 
said theman. “De fish swim ail 2.oun’ de 
fiel’s now an’ git all dey want to eat so dey 
won't bite yo’ hook. Dem fish jus’ as fat 
as hogs.” 

“‘Las’ week de fish in dis hyar bayou bite 
as soon as | put de hook in de water,” re- 
marked the woman. 

““Maybe dat de consequence again when 
de river go down,” the man said encour- 
agingly. “Joe tell me he git plenty 
spearin’ ’em wid his gig at night.” 

“How does he do it?”’ | asked. 

“He go in his boat wid a torch,” was the 
reply, ‘‘an’ de light draw de fish an’ blin’ 
“em, an’ he plunge his gig into ’em, an’ dar 
he have ’em.” 

Not far away were some children with 
poles and lines catching crawfish along the 
banks of the ditch. They were quite suc- 
cessful, or, as the fat negro said, “Dey do 
everlastingly ketch ’em now, don’t dey? 
I reckon dey gwine have ’em fo’ dinner. 
Summer time, when de ponds are low, yo’ 
c’n take a rake an’ scoop out no end er 
crawfish. Yo’ tote ’em home an’ po’ hot 
water on ’em, an’ den peel de bark off’n 
‘em, an’ de tail is real nice. Yo’ fry de 
meat jus’ like fish, an’ it’s better ’n fish fo’ 
eatin’, because dar aint no bones.” 

The most interesting excursion | made 
from Vicksburg was a steamboat trip in 
the Elk, forty miles down the river. We 
started at noon of a quiet, sunny day that 
was too hot on the land, but very com- 
fortable on the water. Another steamer 
left the city at the same time, and each 
tried to get ahead of its rival, but we were 
gradually left behind. Everyone on board 
was interested in the race, and the officers 
made many excuses for our defeat—the 
boat was not loaded right for speed, some 
of the paddle blades were broken, etc. 
Among the passengers was an old-time 
river captain. To him the race was 
puerile. 

“By Jove! You ought to see how they 
did things thirty years ago,” he said. 
“Once I raced all the way from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis. My boat was beaten 
and I lost nine thousand dollars that I bet 
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on her. There was a big lot o’ money 
changed hands every race when the boats 
was well matched. In the years just after 
the war steamboatin’ was a big thing. | 
made one trip up the Missouri as far as 
Bismark that give the owners of my steam- 
boat a profit of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars; and every man on the boat 
made all the money he wanted besides. 
We traded with the Indians, and you could 
get twenty dollars’ worth of furs for a string 
of beads that cost five cents.”’ 

Now the Elk slowed up to make a land- 
ing, and the other boat went on down 
stream like a beautiful white water-crea- 
ture and disappeared from view. We had 
stopped at a chopper’s camp, and in the 
near woods | could see tents and oxen. 
At the shore were several waiting negroes. 
They wore red shirts that made striking 
bits of color amid the wild greenery of the 
woodland. The water was up lapping the 
bank-top, and the boat swung around in 
the swift, boiling current and pushed its 
bow snug to the shore. Our black rousta- 
bouts promptly got a rope around a tree, 
laid a couple of planks from the boat to 
the land, and hustled off the bags and 
parcels that were to be left. Then we 
went on, and we had the river all to our- 
selves for the rest of the journey. Its vast 
loneliness was quite impressive, and it 
must have appeared much the same in the 
days of its first explorers. Nearly always 
the banks were wooded, but there were 
occasional openings affording glimpses of 
plantation fields and a scattering of cabins. 
From time to time we would butt up to the 
bank and discharge or take on freight, and 
the boat went over the same route doing 
this twice a week the year through. 

The passengers included four young men 
who were making the round trip for an out- 
ing. They spared no effort to have a glo- 
rious time, and their visits to the bar were 
almost unceasing. The capacity they dis- 
played for stowing away liquor was a 
marvel; and they were very social and 
affectionate, not only among themselves, 
but with everyone on board. Sometimes 
they engaged ina tipsy race about the deck. 
Sometimes they entwined their arms around 
one another, and half sat, half lay in the 
deck chairs. Sometimes they felt their 
biceps and challenged each other to fight. 
The rest of us dodged them when we could. 
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Again and again they treated to drinks 
and cigars the officers of the boat, the 
passengers, and such of the crew as they 
happened to meet. Once I saw their 
leader step up to the mate, pluck a half- 
smoked cigar from his lips and throw it 
into the water. At the same time he 
handed out anotner. ‘‘Have a good cigar,” 
he said. , 

Among the persons treated by the 
picknickers were a couple of negro con- 
victs who were manacled hand to hand. 
Their melancholy plight touched the tender 
sympathies of their benefactors. ‘You 
are black,” said one of the quartet, ‘“‘but 
I have a heart, and I| feel for you. Here, 
drink another bottle of beer; and, boys, 
take my advice—behave yourselves while 
you are serving out your time, and when 
they set you free live right and don’t get 
into the same trouble again.” 

The prisoners were on their way to a 
convict camp, where they were to work out 
their fines at the rate of four dollars a 
month. Presently we approached their 
destination, and the steamboat gave a 
shrill hoot with its whistle, as it always 
did when we were about to stop. The 
banks here were low enough so that the 
flood covered them and allowed us to go 
back to the levee. Behind the embank- 
ment were numerous barns: and cabins, 
and a big, wide-spreading, white mansion 
in a grove. It was a great event on the 
plantation to have the steamer come so 
near, and quite a concourse of negro women 
and children gathered on the bank to 
chatter and laugh while they watched the 
rousters hurry the freight to shore. We 
passengers looked down on the crowd from 
the upper deck, and one of the happy four 
swung a beer bottle in the air and asked if 
any of those on the levee wanted a drink. 
“T’ll stand treat!”’ he cried. “‘Have some? 
Now laugh! What are you all standing 
there for anyway? Those _ roustabouts 
you’re lookin’ at are tired. Go tell *em 
you'll unload! Let the women do the 
work, I say! Let the women do the work! 
Now laugh again!” 

He drank the beer himself and went 
down on the levee. There he found a 


small boy whose apparel was amazingly 
scanty and ragged, and he asked, “Are 
those the best clothes you’ve got?” 

“Yas, sir.” 
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“Why, they’re all to pieces, and the 
buttons are gone.” 

wy as, S10: 

“You ain’t fit to be seen. 
know that?” 

““'as, sir.” 

“Well,” said the fellow, thrusting his 
hand into his pockets and pulling out 
several silver coins, “‘take this money and 
go buy yourself some clothes, and hurry 
up about it.” 

The boy took the money and ran off, 
and we saw him no more. 

We were a long time unloading; for 
there was an immense deal of cattle feed 
and farm supplies and household goods in 
great variety to be left. This convict 
camp was a big plantation, and like many 
other plantations it had people enough on 
it to make a good-sized village. Our rous- 
ters carried out most of the freight on their 
heads or shoulders, and their celerity and 
deftness in the heavy labor were a wonder. 
Two of them stayed on the lower deck and 
heaved up a burden to each man in turn, 
and the leader of the two often broke forth 
in a strange chant, to which the other 
responded like an echo. This chant was 
a monotone, consisting of an improvised 
sentence shouted each time a bag or box 
was lifted to a waiting roustabout. The 
fragments were such as these: 

First voice: “1 ain’ gwine leave yo’ 


Don’t you 


he-ere!”’ 
Response: “leave yo’ he-ere.”” 
First voice: “Take yo’ load if yo’ 
ple-ease!”’ 
Response: “if yo’ ple-ease.”” 
First voice: ‘Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” 
Response: “*____Oh, Lord!” 


First voice: “|’m gwine live a long 
ti-ime!”” 

Response: ‘a long ti-ime!” 

First voice: “Yo’ doan’ know what 
trouble I’ve se-een.” 

Response: “what trouble I’ve 
se-een.”” 

Toward evening we entered a twenty- 
mile bend that the river had deserted long 
before, and which had since been known 
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as Lake Palmyra. But during this year’s 
high water the river had torn through into 
the upper end of the stagnant, ancient 
channel, and a considerable portion of 
the current now went that way instead of 
by the cut-off. Night came, but our jour- 
ney continued with its frequent stops as 
before. One of our last calls was at a 
place where we went from the main chan- 
nel back across country for a mile or so. 
At first we followed a creek in the tall 
woods, and so narrow was the stream that 
we sometimes snapped off the branches on 
one side or the other. Then we came 
to more open country where the brilliant 
eye of our searchlight revealed here and 
there a gaunt, dead tree and a half-sub- 
merged barn, and in spots we could see 
the tops of fence posts. Occasionally we 
scraped bottom, and the mate stood near 
the prow dropping the lead and calling out, 
“Half twain—three feet and a half—mark 
twain,” etc. 

It was a delicate piece of navigation, 
and not only was there danger of getting 
aground or staving a hole on a snag, but 
the wheel might wind up a barbed-wire 
fence, which would be no less serious. 
However, we continued safely to a levee 
where a bent little old man was waiting 
with a lantern and walking about to keep 
warm in the clear, chill night air. Not 
far away was a group of sheds, and the 
rest was woods. When we finished un- 
loading, the boat backed around and 
picked a cautious passage to the main 
water-way About midnight we left Lake 
Palmyra by forcing our way against the 
tumultuous current pouring through the 
new crevasse, and then struggled on up- 
stream toward Vicksburg. Everyone who 
could went to bed, but-the berth assigned 
to me was in the same room with one of 
the drunken celebrators, and | preferred 
to let him have the entire space. In the 
first gray of the morning we arrived at 
Vicksburg, and though the trip was not 
all pleasure, I disembarked pretty well 
satisfied with its varied sights and experi- 
ences. 
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Drawing by Sydney Adamson. 


“The fakeer fished out a little reed pipe of three 
vents and began to play on it dolefully.”’ 














THE FAKEERS 


BY STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


DRAWING BY SYDNEY ADAMSON 


T was a retired Major-General of the 
British Army—whom | had last seen 
heading five thousand-odd sabers at 

the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee in London— 
who inflamed me with a desire to investi- 
gate utterly the wonderful performances of 
the Indian fakeers. 

Standing, after dinner, side by side on 
the second-story veranda of Watson’s 
Hotel in Bombay, we looked down on 
the square that lies before it, from which 
the light was swiftly fading. There, in the 
dusk, moved traffic bizarre enough to satis- 
fy me, on this first night of mine in India. 
Lean Hindoos paced there, festooned with 
loops of dirty white and lemon and rose. 
Coolie women, scantily vested, walking 
regally, glided with brass pots balanced on 
their heads. Tommies, switching their 
swagger-sticks, marched in pairs with ring- 
ing heels. Brahmans, Parsees, Jains, and 
a lank Arab or two slipped into our line of 
vision, staring up at us, and passed on. 
Directly below us, the center of a languid 
semicircle of amateurs from every low 
caste, a dingy conjurer was doing the man- 
go trick. He was in tremendous haste, in 
order that the tropical twilight might not 
beat out his collection. 

The conjurer scraped together a little 
heap of dirt from the bed of the square. 
Into this, with a flourish, he inserted 
a shriveled mango. Over the heap he 
spread, for an instant, a soiled cloth. A 
squalid assistant suddenly rattied a gourd- 
ful of stones; the conjurer whisked away 
the cloth; from the dust heap protruded 
two or three little leaves. The cloth was 


replaced, the gourd again rattled, the cloth 
again removed. There, imbedded in the 
mound, stood a dirty little shrub about a 
foot high. The conjurer’s eye, the eye of 
his assistant, every eye in the assemblage 





-er, you know. 
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turned instantly, with a hungry and ex- 
pectant glare, toward the veranda. An 
American, hastening to set for the rest of 
us a keynote of prodigality, rewarded this 
miserable exhibition with a rupee which 
plopped richly in the square—a week’s pay, 
in those parts, for a laborer. 

“But,” I said reproachfully to the 
Major-General, “‘I have always heard that 
in the mango trick you see the mango grow 
before your eyes.” 

The Major-General, allowing, with evi- 
dent relish, cigar smoke to ooze out of his 
nose, said with an indulgent smile: 

“Ah, but this chap is only a street loaf- 
You should see the true 
fakeers.” ... 

It was there that it began. 

We found chairs and sat beside the rail. 
The assemblage below disintegrated and 
departed. The conjurer put up his soiled 
cloth and mango bushes and slunk away 
with his draggle-tailed assistant, looking 
back wistfully at this veranda of enchant- 
ment that rained rupees. In the gloom 
two shameless little boys, inadequately 
dressed in strings, remained on the site of 
his performance, patting their protruding 
stomachs and whining pathetically for 
backsheesh. 


“I should like to see those fakeers,” | 
said respectfully to the Major-General. 
“You, of course, have seen them? ” 

“Ha!” cried the Major-General, heaving 
himself back in his chair. ‘‘ Naturally!” 

“You have seen them do the true rope 
trick? You have seen the man throw the 
rope into mid-air and make it hang down 
from nothing? And the boy climb up to 
the end of it and vanishP And the man 
chop off the boy’s head and stick it on 
again?” 
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“Ha!” cried the Major-General again. 
“Yes, indeed! And very curious it is.” 

“Curious!” | ejaculated. Then, after a 
thoughtful pause, | suggested: 

“Hypnotism?” 

After blowing a little smoke out ‘of his 
nose and adroitly snuffing it in again, he 
said solemnly: 

“It cannot be explained. Hypnotism 
is, after all, a feeble suggestion. It is— 
ahum! It cannot be explained.” 

“Who are the fakeers?”’ I inquired. 

“Of course they are more than conjurers; 
they have right behind their foreheads 
the—ah—-accumulated knowledge of cen- 
turies. Centuries, by George! There are 
natural laws that they know which we are 
quite ignorant of. They are quite un- 
canny—quite uncanny.” 

“Where does one find them?” I asked, 
wetting my lips and sitting forward. 

He looked at me carefully and probably 
noticed my excitement. ‘Up country,” 
he answered, ambiguously. “Any number 
of them. Delhi, Agra, Jaipur—there are 
some very fine ones at Benares.” 

“T am going up country,” I said, “and | 
shall take pains to look them up. And I 
am glad to have your word about them; 
it is reassuring, for | was beginning to put 
them among the myths. A traveler once 
told me all about them—but he did not 
convey, to me, exactly an impression of 
truth $4 

“Ha!” grunted the Major - General, 
nodding profoundly. ‘I have met those 
chaps, too. Because they hear an honest 
man tell of something important that they 
have missed, not to be left out they have 
to tell of it themselves, as though they had 
not missed it.” 

I lifted my hand and a sad-eyed Portu- 
guese waiter slipped up softly on bare feet 
and stood drooping beside us. 

“| long to see that rope-climbing trick!” 
I exclaimed wistfully. “Sir, what will you 
have?” 

“You will be astonished when you do,” 
said the Major-General. ‘‘Thank you, sir; 
I will take a little port.” 





The next morning | selected from a 
group of picturesque ruftians who were 
drifting limply up and down before Cook’s 
office, a courier—he called himself a “‘but- 
ler”—named Moonesuami. 


He was very 
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dark of face and had coffee-colored eye- 
balls. Clothed entirely in white linen, 
with a towering turban of countless rose- 
colored loops, he was as a picture all that 
I could desire. He brought with him a 
sheaf of tattered letters from former em- 
ployers, setting forth, in guarded language, 
his accomplishments. When | had read 
these, I said: 

“ Moonesuami, we shall start to-night to 
see everything in India, but, most par- 
ticularly, the fakeers. You know, of 
course, of the fakeers?” 

“Sah’b,” said he, with composure, “I 
know heem well.” 

“What cities,” | inquired, “do they 
most luxuriantly inhabit?” 

“Sah’b, he are at Mount Abu, he are at 
Jaipur, he are at Agra, he are at Delhi” 

“Very good. You have seen them per- 
form magic? The rope hanging of itself 
in mid-air? The boy climbing up it and 
vanishing? All these things?” 

“Sah’b, I am acquainted with all those 
magics. Veree manee times | have seen 
them.” 

“Then remember that it is your part to 
discover fakeers wherever they may be, 
and to bring them to me—or to bring me 
to them—so that | also may see their 
magic. Food and lodging are a small mat- 
ter; let the fakeers be your first considera- 
tion. Let none escape.” 

He looked at me fixedly and enigmati- 
cally for several seconds. I would have 
liked to analyze the particular emotion 
which he so well repressed. 

“Sah’b,” he rejoined obsequiously, at 
length, “you shall see.” With a salaam 
he backed out into the hotel -hall—into the 
midst of breakfast trays, tin bath tubs, 
native servants squatting at their masters’ 
doors and whatever other riff-raff the halls 
at Watson’s contain of a morning. 

Ten minutes later, from my balcony 
window | saw him in the square below, 
surrounded by his peacock-hued fraterni- 
ty, discussing me. He was evidently ob- 
taining all possible information concern- 
ing fakeers so that, on our journey, we 
might miss none for lack of varied expert 
advice. 

Cheered by this thought, | went out and 
shopped for a pith helmet, a fitted tiffin 
basket, a set of bedding, various useful 
articles of Tussur silk and a crate of such 
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things as are welcome when the commis- 
sariat line is unexpectedly cut. 

While thus engaged I had persistently 
a feeling that I was being followed. I re- 
turned to the hotel; in the square, from 
among the limp, gayly garbed courier 
birds, | missed Moonesuami. But when 
I reached my room, from iny balcony win- 
dow I saw him. 

He was emerging from the last shop | 
had patronized—the Tussur silk place on 
the corner. He bore himself with the 
jauntiness of the successful blackmailer of 
commissions. From the doorway ill wishes, 
curses and blighting looks followed him. 
He smiled them away, glanced up and 
caught my eye. At once, we began to 
know each other better. 


In the cool of the evening I sat on the 
veranda of the hotel at Jaipur, observing 
the pale green wash of moonlight on the 
courtyard, and remembering the goat chops 
—that historic Jaipur entrée that is served 
with such mockery of pomp on German 
silver by a six-foot patriarch in tarnished 
gold braid. And at the same time | was 
listening to Moonesuami’s attempts to jus- 
tify himself. 

“First,” I said, “‘you promised that | 
should see them at Mount Abu. At Mount 
Abu I saw the Bheels’ camp fires on the 
mountains, and the carved ivory temples, 
and the idol with the diamond necklace, and 
little boys painting caste-marks on the 
foreheads of fifty-five gods. But I did not 
see the fakeers.” 

“Sah’b,” murmured Moonesuami pa- 
thetically, “they had gone away; how could 
| produce? Even the night we came, while 
the Sah’b was din-een, a veree terrible 
fakeer left Mount Abu.” 

“While I was dining!” I cried. ‘What 
were you doing? You were fighting on the 
floor of the veranda with the head waiter 
of the Mount Abu hotel. That very night 
he showed me his nose. So you lost the 
fakeer. I am sorry it was not your nose.” 

“Ah,” sighed Moonesuami pitifully, pin- 
ing like a flower roughly used. | hardened 
my heart. 

“You promised that I should see them 
at Jaipur. Here weare. I have seen leop- 
ards led through the streets blindfolded, 
and elephants driven here and there like 
mules, and men walking in the bazaars with 
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sackfuls of pearls and diamonds under 
their arms, and the shutters of the Mahara- 
jah’s harem clicking up and down, with 
white fingers sticking through. But I have 
not seen the fakeers.” 

“Ah! Ah!” groaned Moonesuami, “I 
bring one to the Sah’b and he refuse heem.” 

“Was he a fakeer? He began to do the 
mango trick—with a cloth! And every 
time I told him to throw a rope up into the 
air and make it stick there, he said yes, and 
then began to do the mango trick—with a 
cloth! That tramp in front of Watson’s 
was better.” 

He was silent, stricken dumb, apparent- 
ly, by misery. 

“| have told you to go into the town and 
proclaim everywhere that I desire to see 
the rope trick and that I will pay for it. 
What has come of it? Three men have 
been here: your friend with the mango 
bush, a man who can toss knives and burn- 
ing camphor, and one with two perform- 
ing monkeys! Next we goto Agra. Will 
there be fakeers there?” 

“Yess!” he gasped, raising his head with 
a wild look in his eyes. “‘There will be.” 

“Make sure of it,” I said ominously. 
“You had better telegraph ahead to a 
friend to hold them all till | arrive. I have 
started out to catch them and I shall chase 
them up and down India till I do.” 

He got up off his heels and crept away. 
At the edge of the moonlit courtyard, 
where, no doubt, he thought himself con- 
cealed, he paused, shook something into 
his palm from a little flat box and swal- 
lowed it. It was undoubtedly a fortifying 
dose of opium. Then, with an extrava- 
gant gesture of despair, he vanished into 
the shadows. 

A stout Englishman, my dinner neigh- 
bor, paused in pacing by, at my invitation. 

“| heard you wigging your servant,” he 
murmured apologetically. We sat down 
together. 

“I have demanded fakeers,” I said, 
“genuine ones, hoary with the knowledge 
of ages. The rope trick, and soon. But 
everywhere we go, they seem just out of 
fakeers.” 

“You want to see the rope trick?” he 
inquired, eying me attentively. 

“Have you seen it?” I retorted. 
“TP? Ha! Rather.” 
After a moment’s silence, he added: 























“It is very curious. It will surprise you. 
Ahum! Thank you, yes; I will take a 
little port.” 


At Benares, at the cool of the dusk, I lay 
blissfully at rest in a deep cane chair be- 
fore the Hotel de Paris, staring toward the 
dim gate of the compound and waiting for 
the greatest fakeer of all India. Moone- 
suami had promised that by eight o’clock 
he would be there. 

This promise had resulted from a con- 
versation held the night before, between 
Moonesuami and myself. He had stood 
limply at my chair-arm, not so freshly fair 
as in Bombay and somewhat red in the eye 
rims from too much dipping into that little 
tin box of his. I had said: 

“We have been to a large assortment of 
cities, Moonesuami?”’ 

“Large indeed, Sah’b.” 

“We have seen a great many things.” 

“1 am glad the Sah’b is pleased <f 

“You make a mistake; | am not pleased. 
Now, concerning these fakeers 

“Ah!” A groan of dejection, of self- 
pity, of utter exhaustion of wit. 

“Concerning these fakeers, of which you 
chirruped so optimistically in Bombay; | 
have not yet seen them.” 

“But what else have the Sah’b not seen? 
The Taj!” 

“Tut, tut; I was disappointed in it. | 
expected to find a couple of fakeers, at 
least, hanging about the Taj.” 

“Futtipur Sikri, all golded in sunset! 
The Paradise of Marble! The Mirror 
Bawths! The Kutob Minar in early morn- 
ing—a shaft of fi-eer!” 

“You are poetical enough, but not suf- 
ficiently energetic. You have skipped the 
rope trick.” 

“Would to heaven, Sah’b, that I am dead 
and walkeen about in the stomachs of 
dogs!” 

“Avoid such thoughts. We have one 
more day in Benares. Benares is the most 
wonderful city in India. Everything 
should be here, particularly fakeers. Go 
out and find them. Life is not so bad af- 
ter all, as you will find, if you fetch me the 
rope trick. Is it a question of money? 
Two hundred rupees for the rope trick.” 

“Sah’b!” 

“Two hundred rupees for it. Now go 
and hunt it up.” 
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Twelve hours later Moonesuami had 
brought a drawn countenance to my bed- 
side and said: 

“Sah’b, at eight o’clock to-night comes 
the greatest fakeer of all India.” 

Now, lying back in my chair, I antici- 
pated blissfully. I was at the end of my 
search. To-morrow | should be off for 
Bombay, but to-night, in the holy city of 
India, I should see the fearful performances 
of the fakeers. A pleasant little chill ran 
down my back. 

A young, globe-trotting American out 
of the Celery City came and sat down be- 
side me, proffering cigarettes. 

“How long will you stick it out here?” 
he rattled, in the feverish argot that we 
take abroad. “I’ve done six cities in a 
day each, traveling at night, but I shall 
have to lavish two days on this place, I 
think. I got some snappy pictures of the 
burning ghats this morning; they burned 
five sti—five bodies and I used up three 
fillums on them. Have you been to the 
Monkey Temple? Don’t it smell? But 
you’ve got to see it; all the books say so. 
I guess I’ve seen everything, so far.” 

“Have you seen the fakeers?” I asked, 
raising myself in my chair. ‘Have you 
seen the rope trick?” 

His face changed slightly. He shot at 
me a peculiar, half-stealthy side glance. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Have your” 

“No,” I answered, calmly. ‘Not yet; 
but I shall to-night. I shall now.” 

I was staring toward the dusky gate of 
the compound; Moonesuami was coming 
noiselessly through it, and behind him 
paced the greatest fakeer in all India. 


“Sah’b, he is here,” said Moonesuami, 
withdrawing humbly to one side. The 
fakeer was disclosed. 

He was tall, lean and brown, with big, 
sad eyes and a patchy, scratchy beard. 
He wore a grimy turban, several yards of 
dirty cloth and a caking of dust. Silently 
he squatted down in the gravel and stared 
at me and at the young American, with 
eyes growing less sad and more shrewd, as 
though carefully appraising us. 

A shadow moved suddenly behind him. 
It was a little boy with arms and legs like 
an articulated skeleton’s and a fat stomach. 
He also squatted down, but fixed his eyes 
on the fakeer. 
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“First,” said I, breathing quickly, “the 
rope trick.” 

Moonesuami muttered hoarsely to the 
fakeer, who continued to look at me atten- 
tively in the dusk. On his face there was 
for a moment a gleam almost, | thought, of 
sly impudence. 

He reached, at length, into his scanty 
garment and produced what | took at first 
for a rope’s end. He stripped this out and 
threw it on the ground between us. Sud- 
denly it curled, stood up on end and 
swelled at the top. It was a cobra. 

The fakeer fished out a littie reed pipe of 
three vents and began to play on it dole- 
fully, swaying from side to side. As he 
swayed, the cobra wagged his raised hood 
in imitation. 

“Moonesuami,” | said, “that child be- 
hind him could do that. I do not care for 
snake charming, I want to see the rope 
trick.” 

Moonesuami whispered savagely. The 
fakeer deftly caught up the cobra behind 
the hood and popped him into a little 
basket. Then he sat for a moment, study- 
ing my face attentively and | thought 
again almost impudently. 

“Begin,” I said. 

The fakeer started, and went to work 
scraping together before him a little heap 
of dirt and gravel. This done, his impu- 
dence suddenly apparent in his miserable 
countenance, he held up toward me, with 
a flourish, a shriveled mango. 

I got up. 

“Can he do the rope trick at all?” | 
asked bitterly of Moonesuami. That 
wretched fellow wriggled in embarrass- 
ment. 

“Sah’b,” he whined, “he says he have 
forgotten hees rope.” 

“Get him one.” 

“Ah, Sah’b, he must use hees own.” 

“It is worth two hundred rupees to you. 

‘Ai, Sah’b, I am a veree poor man!” 

“Can he cut off the boy’s head and stick 
it on again?” 

“Ah, Sah’b, it would not be permit 
by the poliss. . . But he can take 
toothpicks out of hees eyeballs! Look! 
Look!” 

“Send him away,” I said in dry despair, 
and went in with my young fellow-country- 
man. We left the greatest fakeer in India 
squatting in the gravel, in each hand a 
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toothpick freshly extracted from a staring 
eyeball. 

“It is too bad, really,” said my young 
friend, nervously. He glanced at me side- 
ways, as he had once before. 

“1 wish you had been with me,” he 
stammered, “when I saw it. . .. Ah, 
thanks. Scotch for mine.” 

“Not port?” 1 said, eying him with mild 
surprise. 


The evening before the P. and O. boat 
sailed away from Bombay, | stood on the 
second-story veranda of Watson’s Hotel, 
looking down on the square that lies be- 
fore it. 

Fat Brahmans, in turbans of blood-red 
linen ropes, slipped by below, and lean 
Arabs, their foreheads bound with camel’s 
hair, and coolie women, walking like queens 
beneath gleaming water jars, and Parsees, 
hatted like ancient Babylonian kings. As 
they went they looked up, invariably, at 
the lights, the white duck dinner jackets of 
our men and the shining shoulders of our 
women. 

A Hindoo jeweler from Agra crossed the 
Square and entered the hotel, his boy care- 
lessly bearing behind him a tin box full, as 
I knew, of strands and clusters of precious 
stones. A brace of Tommies stamped by, 
the night breeze scattering their pipe sparks 
among thin, gaudy draperies: Directly be- 
low me, the center of a languid semicircle 
of amateurs from every low caste, a dingy 
conjurer was hastily doing the mango 
trick. 

The conjurer scraped together a little heap 
of dirt from the bed of the square. 

I turned wearily and encountered, quite 
without any shock of surprise, the gaze of 
the retired Major-General. He was allow- 
ing, with evident relish, cigar smoke to 
ooze out of his nose. 

“Ha!” said he. ‘‘A coincidence, eh? 
You are sailing to-morrow? So am I. | 
have had my little vacation and I am going 
home to my commanding officer.” 

“To your commanding officer?” 

“To my wife. My buttons are in a 
beastly state.” 

We sat down and looked at each other 
solemnly for a minute or two. Finally he 
said: 

“So you have been up country, eh?” 

“Yes.” 
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“You have seen the Taj—and all that?” 

“Oh, yes. I have seen everything.” 

He opened his mouth to speak, thought 
better of it and kept silence. But not for 
long. Presently, looking intently over the 
railing at the conjurer—who was just fin- 
ishing—he remarked: 

“The fakeers?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “I have seen 
them.” 

He turned and regarded me closely. | 
met his look calmly and then tossed a rupee 
down to the conjurer, who pounced on it 
with a contortion of gratitude. 

“The rope trick?” ventured the Major- 
General, faintly. 

“Oh, yes, the rope trick. The fakeer 
throws up the rope; it sticks in mid-air; 
the boy climbs it—and vanishes. Very 
curious.” 

““The—sword—trick?” 


“Oh, yes. He cuts off the boy’s head, 
and sticks it on again. A peculiar trick.” 

“ Ah——” 

The Major-General moistened his lips 
carefully. 

“Hypnotism?” he barely breathed. He 
appeared to be hanging on my reply. 

“Who can say?” I replied indifferently. 
“They are crammed full, you know, of the 
knowledge of countless ages.” 

“Ahum!” exclaimed the Major-General, 
exercising, with a somewhat dazed manner, 
his fine white eyebrows, ““Ahumph! Ha! 
Burrumph!” 

A drooping Portuguese waiter stole up 
softly on the toes of his bare feet. 

“Thank you, sir,” | said politely, “1 will 
take a little port.” 


That is how I, too, became competent 
to discuss the marvels of the Indian fakeers. 





A COUNTRY RIDE 


BY ALICE 


E. ALLEN 


Let us be going, O let us be going 

Off and away where the long road is showing 
Like a brown ribbon unrolled, up and down, 
Farther and farther away from the town— 

Sweetheart of mine, come, let us be going. 


Let us be going—the warm winds are blowing 

Fresh from the forests. The sunrise is showing 
Like a rose-garden just over the hill, 
Everywhere glad-hearted bobolinks trill, 

Everywhere sweetest of sweet things are growing. 


By sunny pastures where cattle are lowing, 

By the hay fields glad and green for the mowing, 
Past the pine woods, wet and fragrant, and then 
Up hill and down hill and up hill again, 

On with a freedom and joy past all knowing. 


Let us be going, O let us be going— 
Weariness, dreariness, back of us throwing— 
Out of the shadows away and away 
Into the daffodil depths of the day— 


Sweetheart of mine, come, let us be going! 
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HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN 





BY T. S. VAN DYKE 


JHILE I have no apologies 
4 for the many times | 
have pointed the gun 
at the ruffed grouse 
with murderous intent, 
the days I have really 

— enjoyed his company 
the most have been those I spent in his 
home hunting deer all day with the rifle 
and wanting nothing else. Until you have 
him all around you from morning till 
night in the depths of the forest primeval 
where he still lives in all the wildness of 
the centuries gone, you have little idea 
of how mysterious and charming he is in 
all his varied ways. The constant baf- 
fling of your attempts at closer communion 
fan the flame of your anxiety until the 
weird sound of his distant drumming thrills 
you as strangely as the throbbing of the 
nearer air beneath his obstreperous wing, 
as he speeds away upward to the top of 
some lofty pine or fades like an arrow down 
the long colonnades of the forest. 

Over few milestones of the past does 
memory more fondly linger than the days 
spent with the old dog alone, before the 
opening of the season, in looking for the 
young woodcock in whose maturity I felt 
such a vital interest. Almost from the day 
the white sepals of the windflower seemed 
trying to help the snow linger beside the 
shady log, I used to hunt for the mysterious 
holes that dotted the boggy ground like a 
pepper box. And when the alder’s green 
began to nod over the brightness of the 
watercress and the orange flame of the jewel 
weed to glow amid its depth of verdure, 
the strange charm of the pursuit became all 
the more impressive from the increasing 
difficulty of the pursuit in the thickening 
green of the woods. The love that springs 
ever stronger from being thwarted is rarely 
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greater than when you feel that this elusive 
beauty is within a few hundred feet of you, 
and that he will lie until the dog is within 
a few feet of him. You then feel a vast 
interest in the curves the dog is carving out 
of the woods, and strange sensations gambol 
over you when he vanishes in the deep 
darkness where the skunk cabbage is in 
lusty life. And when the pattering of his 
feet becomes more gentle, with the waving 
tail settling to a slow swing, and from that 
to icy rigidity as his creeping feet gradually 
stiffen along with it, you feel there is some- 
thing in the woods worth living for. 

Nothing that skill or patience has ever 
won for me has much surpassed the time 
when, after days of hunting, I first found a 
woodcock on the nest. The hours spent in 
beating the few acres of ground on which | 
knew it must be, would at that time have 
secured a moose or an elk with little more 
trouble or skill. The patient waiting and 
straining of the eyes on the ground a few 
feet ahead of the dog, that with equal pa- 
tience stood like a rock, would have dis- 
covered the wildest of game before it could 
have seen me. And when at last I caught 
that dark liquid eye, so mild and deep, and, 
among the flimsy twigs that formed the 
nest, saw the rich browns, soft grays and 
delicate blacks that marked the gamy back, 
I felt better rewarded than I| have since 
been on the upper Mississippi where con~ 
centration by high water made on a few 
acres the wildest whirl of these gamy birds 
to be found on earth. 

The sweetest, gentlest and most lovable 
of all animated nature, big or little—dear 
little Bob White—you can never know un- 
less you have hunted him without the gun. 
Many and many a day on the rolling prairie 
when hunting the pinnated grouse did our 
dogs come to a point on Bob White. We 
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did not want him at that time of year and 
never raised the gun upon him. Yet never 
a word of disappointment escaped us. We 
always felt amply repaid whether the old 
bird fluttered away with the ruse of lame- 
ness, or the little flock stole away through 
the long grass with the tender little tee-tee- 
tee-tee of the mother to tell us of their pres- 
ence, or whether they were so well grown as 
to burst into flight with that hubbub of wing 
that never fails to thrill the dullest soul. 
Who can forget the wild, weird longing 
that used to steal through the inner cham- 
bers of the soul when the first scouts of 
autumn hung their banners of crimson and 
gold in the gumtree and maple, and through 
the golden haze of Indian summer the mel- 
low clot-ee-ee—cloi-ee-ee—cloi-ee-ee of the 
quail rang from the reddening thicket? The 
opening day of the season was yet far ahead, 
but that did not keep you from a stroll in 
the old briary pasture or in the old fence 
corner where the hawthorn and viburnum 
were ripening their rich berries for the 
ruffed grouse, or from wandering in the big 
woods for something beside the squirrel 
whose crumbs fell pattering from his break- 
fast table in the yellowing hickory. What 
moment with the gun was ever much more 
interesting than when the dog first began 
to look serious, taking at first »n occasional 
glance at you, but neglecting you entirely 
as an air of vast importance settled upon his 
face? And what half hour was ever so near 
bursting with the strain of expectation as 
that which often elapsed from the time the 
dog first began to sniff the air with unusual 
interest to the time when his twitching nose 
and trembling tail told of his great effort to 
be motionless? And when, bursting all 
together as if connected by an electric wire, 
the bevy went whizzing into the tangled 
wood, the fact that there was no gun to 
interfere with their swift career made little 
difference in the pleasure. And whatever 
rewarded you better for the walk and the 
time than to sit on some old log, after 
scattering the bevy so that the dog could 
no longer find the scent of a bird, and start 
them running again with the soft assem- 
bling call—clot-ee-ee cloi-ee-ee—and hear the 
answer come full and sweet from where the 
woodbine was reddening over the old stump, 
or the bunch grass yellowing by the brook? 
Beside such scenes nothing has ever been 
so ridiculous to me as the mere size of larger 
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game or the length of a score made by one 
in perfect practice and in new fields where 
game is so plenty that the real wonder is 
that any at all is missed. 

The grandest and most stunning experi- 
ence | ever had in the field was an hour 
without the gun, and the fact that it was 
quite involuntary on my part made it none 
the less attractive. It was my first intro- 
duction to that marvelous sight once com- 
mon in the West—the evening flight of wild 
fowl. It was at the foct of Senachwine 
Lake in Illinois in 1864, a wondrous place 
in a wondrous game state, at that time, 
when the evening flight—now a thing of the 
past—still existed in all its appalling 
majesty. Before sundown the flight of 
local ducks had emptied my powder flask, 
leaving me nothing to do but sit on a musk- 
rat house to await the coming of a wiser 
companion who had saved his ammunition 
for the grand march of the hordes traveling 
from the north and stopping to spend the 
night at this lake. He had warned me to 
do the same when he left me on my stand, 
but the number of ducks flying before sun- 
down was so great I supposed I was seeing 
the real show. Instead of that I had been 
wasting my ammunition on the painted 
curtain and when it rose on the real play 
there was nothing left me but tolook. For 
nearly an hour | seemed the converging 
point of millions of lines streaming from the 
north and west as the myriads of ducks and 
geese coming in from the feeding grounds of 
the great prairie were joined by the vast 
traveling army from the north that, with 
stiffly set wings, came hissing down out of 
the crimson sky to roost in the water. 
From every flash of my distant comrade’s 
gun they sheered and towered like the 
débris from a great blast, but undisturbed 
by my empty gun they curled and darted 
around my head like leaves in a cyclone 
reversed, while the quacking, squealing, 
thumping and throbbing of wings and 
splashing of alighting birds that shook the 
night around me made the most bewildering 
of all nature’s startling revelations. 

From 1875 to 1885 I lived in southern 
California, sixty miles from anything that 
could be called even a village and in one of 
the wildest parts of the country. Game 
was so plenty and the country so unsettled, 
that one could hardly give it away, and even 
when a boy | never was idiot enough to kill 
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game | could not use. But during all this 
time | lived among game, daily camping, 
loafing or walking in its haunts, while much 
of it was always in sight or sound of the 
doorstoop. I enjoyed its presence just as 
much as if the gun had been flaming from 
morning until night, and if I knew such 
another spot to-day as that was | would 
start to-night to spend the rest of my days 
there. For much as one may love the exer- 
cise of skill, and strong as that love remains 
even in the oldest shot, it is certain that one 
can enjoy the field even more by reaching 
that point where one can look at game fly- 
ing or running with all the old love, yet care 
not a cent whether he shoots any of it or not. 

The number of those who have reached 
that stage is greater than many suppose, 
and many have reached it quite early. Not 
that they would purposely leave the gun 
at koe if it were the proper season for 
hunting. After almost fifty years’ play 
with the gun | can make no claim to any 
such lofty virtue. But the mere act of 
killing, though it may call for the highest 
skill, is really an inferior factor in the pleas- 
ure of those who really love the woods and 
hills. Of all my hunting companions | 
know few who would walk half a mile to 
shoot birds as they are shot in the battues 
of Europe, and for myself | would about as 
soon go down to the slaughter-house and 
knock down an ox with the sledge as go 
hunting with a rifle in the Royal Forest or 
hunt game that: would stand still long 
enough to be pointed out by a clumsy 
“gillie.” I always tired very quickly of 
shooting that was easy, such as pinnated 
grouse shooting, and for several years be- 
fore leaving Minnesota I used to leave the 
gun at home or in the wagon when we went 
for them, amusing myself with working 
the dogs and leaving the shooting to my 
younger brothers or visiting friends. 

For many long years in southern Cali- 
fornia I lived in a perfect mob of the valley 
quail which, undisturbed by the gun, 
abounded in numbers past all conception of 
those who do not know them. Morning, 
noon and night I was rarely out of sight or 
sound of them, for under the trees where | 
wrote or read or dozed in the hammock, 
they trotted about within a few yards of 
me when | kept still; out of the vineyard 
when I went for grapes they poured in 
roaring streams, and, when after deer or 
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other game, it was one constant whizz and 
buzz of wings along my path. No bird, 
except his slippery cousin of Arizona, is so 
fertile in ways of escape and so quick in 
putting them into successful operation as 
this quail, and therefore it is most charming 
to those who love game that knows how to 
get away. Yet at first I limited the num- 
ber to twenty-five at a time when it was 
just as possible to get ten times that many. 
Then I took only long crossing shots. 
When that became too easy I took the .22 
rifle and had my best amusement in shoot- 
ing at them. Please note the use of the 
word ai. While perfectly aware of the 
existence of the “Champion wing shot with 
the rifle,” lately so common, | have had 
about as much opportunity to know what 
can be done with it as any one and have had 
plenty of time and inclination to utilize it. 
And | maintain that rifle shooting at birds 
where plenty enough to allow one to pick 
shots is the finest sport in the world, simply 
because you never can master its inherent 
difficulties. If it were otherwise, the hard- 
est of shooting with the shotgun would be 
the rankest of murder. 

During all this time going out to see a 
deer was much like going to the corner 
grocery. They were so plenty and settlers 
so scarce that we never paid the slightest 
attention to the law. But often when no 
venison was needed I have spent the day 
in the tumbling hills on the trail of the deer 
just to study the habits and tricks of the 
most mysterious of game animals. No 
book is more interesting than the record of 
his daily life when you have cultivated the 
eye to the point where you can read it on 
dry ground and follow it through dead 
grass and fallen leaves. And when at last 
you find where the deer has lain down for 
his siesta there is almost as much pleasure 
in seeing the dust fly from his plunging 
hoofs as there is in stopping them with the 
best of modern rifles. 

It has been much the same when the 
anteiope glimmered through the dancing 
heat of the plain, when in the depths of the 
great woods of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
the big game knew only the logger and the 
Indian, and in the great woods of Oregon, 
where you cannot even give away game, 
yet find the old time pleasure in merely 
looking at deer and grouse and quail and 
leaping trout that you do not want. 
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F omAN the spring of 1775, just 
as the spirit of revolt 
| from the mother coun- 
try had reached in New 
England the point that 
precipitated the Revo- 

_ ‘lution, a hardy, hand- 
some young land surveyor, who of all 
men was destined to bear in the coming 
struggle the most conspicuous part in 
the west, set out alone and on foot to 
visit the Kentucky wilderness. Boone, 
Kenton and Harrod and a few other 
dauntless spirits, less than a hundred in 
all, had preceded him; and rumors of 
their wild adventures and _ hair-breadth 
escapes had crossed the mountains and 
fired the intrepid heart of this restless 
young man. His name was George Rogers 
Clark, and he was of a good though not 
prominent family, and at this time just 
twenty-three years of age. His education 
had been the meager one offered by the log 
cabin schools of Virginia, but he had shown 
a marked talent for mathematics and geog- 
raphy and at seventeen had chosen survey- 
ing as an avocation suited to his gifts and 
promising profit and adventure. When 
Lord Dunmore’s war with the Indians 
broke out in western old Virginia, he had 
volunteered, and as a non-commissioned 
officer had borne himself with such bravery 
and military credit that he was offered a 
lieutenant’s commission in the royal ser- 
vice. But revolution was in the air and 
his patriotic heart led him to decline over- 
tures that were very tempting to his mar- 
tial soul. He had tasted frontier fighting, 

















however, and found himself in love with 
All things are 
His sparsely settled, native Albe- 


its hazards and its terrors. 
relative. 
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marle County now seemed crowded, the 
rough life of a surveyor colorless and tame. 
So, dressed in a deerskin suit with mocca- 
sins on his feet, a small pack upon his back, 
an old flint-lock on his shoulder, a keen, 
resourceful brain in his head, and a will 
and courage not second to Old Hickory’s 
in his heart, he set out on the wild and 
perilous path over the mountains. 

The mere thought of such a tramp might 
cow a stout heart. Bloodthirsty Indians 
skulked along the trail; wolves and pan- 
thers swarmed in the wilderness. To light 
fires at night as a protection from savage 
beasts of prey might lead to a roasting at 
the stake by redskins. The woodsmen at 
his journey’s end lived a life of sore priva- 
tion, terrible hardship and danger, and 
took their rough pleasures guns in hand. 

But those were brave days, and subse- 
quent events amply proved that no braver 
man ever walked the forest trail than Clark. 
The lonely, desperate journey was to him 
only a pleasing excitation. He passed 
through many perils, but arrived at Har- 
rodstown unscathed. 

There were then but three settlements 
in all Kentucky; they were only small 
groups of log cabins surrounded by stock- 
ades, and continually exposed to the at- 
tacks of fierce and cunning Indians. But 
what a type of manhood, sterling, if un- 
couth, defended them! Nowhere in the 
world’s history is there a more thrilling 
record of marvelous endurance, reckless 
bravery, heroic tenacity. Boone and Ken- 
ton and Logan and Harrod and Todd, and 
other frontiersmen who lived close to na- 
ture and knew the forest as the redman 
did, knew too his craft and cunning and 
crue! stratagems and like him did not dis- 
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dain the gathering of scalps, were there, 
and Clark from the very first became one 
of them. He fought Indians, hunted the 
wolf, bear and panther, explored the wilder- 
ness, had narrow escapes from death, like 
the rest, and came to know the Indians’ 
ways as he knew those of his own com- 
panions. Indeed his equal courage and 
his larger mind, and perhaps some respect 
for his knowledge of regular military ser- 
vice learned in Dunmore’s war, soon led 
to his being chosen captain of a small band 
of frontier militia. As such he defended 
Harrodstown from one very desperate 
Indian siege. This early chapter of his 
life is strangely like one in Old Hickory’s, 
and his many adventures at this time make 
by themselves a thrilling story. But more 
important work lay just. ahead. He 
studied the resources of this wild territory, 
explored its streams and mountain passes, 
and learned its stern lessons. Among all 
the brave men he alone had the sagacity 
to take a far-reaching and statesmanlike 
view of the new lands’ needs and future. 

In the fall of 1775 he returned home. 
For a few weeks he contemplated service 
with the Virginia Continentals in the east, 
but the fierce fascination of the trackless 
forest, its dangers and excitements had 
now become a passion. He dreamed am- 
bitious dreams during the winter. His 
genius was awake. He saw an empire in 
the west. 

In the spring of 1776 he again took the 
perilous trail to Kentucky to make the 
wilderness his future home. Upon his ar- 
rival he visited all the settlements and pro- 
posed a meeting of the colonists at Har- 
rodstown for the purpose of forming some 
connection for defense and military opera- 
tions, and for appeal for aid to the parent 
state of Virginia. At this rough assembly 
he was made chief of the militia, and with 
one other man named Jones was chosen 
delegate to present the claims of the 
struggling settlements to the old colony. 

Again this energetic, enthusiastic, in- 
domitable young man took the dangerous 
trail through the wilderness. He visited 
Jefferson, then governor, and pleaded the 
claims and needs of his wild adopted home 
with such zeal that he won his aid. With 
the burgesses he had more difficulty. The 
Revolutionary War was now taxing the 
energies and resources of the colonies. 


Men had little thought of a sparsely settled 
wilderness over the mountains. But 
Clark’s persistence and firmness at length 
prevailed. His official character was rec- 
ognized. Kentucky was declared a county 
of Virginia, and Clark himself was made a 
major of Virginia militia. An order was 
also obtained by Clark directing five hun- 
dred pounds, of powder to be delivered at 
Fort Pitt for the use of the settlements. 
To transport his munitions required hero- 
ism and resourcefulness. Embarking the 
ammunition on a flat-boat he and his col- 
league Jones, with five other men, launched 
out secretly on the Ohio from Fort Pitt 
early in the spring of 1777. Scarcely were 
they free from the Fort before bands of 
Indians were discovered running along the 
shores. It was an exciting, nerve-racking 
trip. The savages at every bend of the 
stream tried to cut Clark’s men off, and 
they constantly increased in numbers. 
Clark’s men, except Jones, counseled 
abandonment of the boat and escape 
into the woods, while their lives were yet 
their own. But Clark was made of differ- 
ent stuff. Under a less determined man, 
munitions and lives would have been lost. 
At length when ready to drop with ex- 
haustion Clark managed to elude the sav- 
ages in the night and running the boat 
into a creek in the boundaries of Kentucky, 
hastily concealed the powder on shore and 
with his companions pushed on to a settle- 
ment for aid. But the nearest place was 
too weak to send help, so leaving Jones and 
his men behind, Clark, guided by the fa- 
mous Indian fighter Kenton, whom he 
found there, set out for Harrodstown. In 
his absence Jones and a few men sallied out 
of the stockade for a brush with the In- 
dians, and Jones lost his life. Clark, how- 
ever, got help and brought his powder safe 
into the heart of that wilderness, whose 
constant Indian warfare had won for it the 
name of the ‘Dark and Bloody Land.” 

And now succeeded a year of frequent, 
savage and desperate fighting. Kentucky 
was won by those grim, heroic frontiers- 
men in bloody hand-to-hand conflict with 
the crafty and merciless redmen. And the 
Indians were brave and skillful fighters in 
the wilderness. Had they possessed steadi- 
ness and patience and a capacity for com- 
bination the settlement of the west had 
been delayed a century. 
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Clark, as chief of these backwoodsmen, 
won great fame. He was not more brave 
than many others, but he thought beyond 
them all. He saw there could be neither 
peace nor progress while the north and 
west poured its foraging tribes forth to prey 
upon the settlers. All the middle west 
was still British territory and British 
agents at Detroit and the other old French 
settlements of Kaskaskia and Vincennes 
were inciting the bloody incursions and 
arming the tribes. 

As soon as he had returned to Kentucky, 
Clark had dispatched two young hunters 
as spies to the Illinois country, but gave 
them no inkling of his ultimate purpose. 
From the reports they brought him in the 
late summer, he judged the French of the 
northern territory were very passive and 
indifferent in their loyalty to the British, 
without any partisan feeling in the revolu- 
tionary struggle, but much in dread of an 
incursion from the Kentucky frontiersmen 
of whose ferocity they had heard strange 
tales. The British agents had pictured 
the American backwoodsmen as more cruel 
and terrible than the savages, in the hope of 
impressing upon these Creole French the 
need of British protection. But. as the 
sequel was to show the impression created 
was for the benefit of the American back- 
woodsmen themselves. 

Clark’s ambition grew. His patriotism 
was ardent. He had daring visions of 
wresting from King George all the terri- 
tory between the Ohio and the Great 
Lakes, west to the Mississippi. It seemed 
a mad dream and he confided it to no one. 
But in the fall of 1777 he once again took 
the trail over the mountains; his mission 
being a secret one, unknown to the settlers. 
They begged with tears that he would not 
forsake them. He had become their great 
hope, and in his absence they felt some 
dark calamity would befall them. “I left 
them with regret,” he says, “promising I 
would soon return to their assistance.” 

Once in the parent state, Clark’s lucid 
appeal and passionate eloquence won quick 
acquiescence to his scheme. A man born 
for great things stood revealed to the more 
discerning, and when it was found that he 
asked for little else but authority to act, 
consent was given. Patrick Henry, then 
governor, recognized his genius and sec- 
onded his efforts. Clark was made a 
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colonel of Virginia troops and commissioned 
to raise a regiment of frontiersmen west of 
the Blue Ridge. ’ 

There were hardships enough in organ- 
izing his little expedition and the funds al- 
lowed were pitifully inadequate. But this 
young man of valor, blood and achieve- 
ment overcame every obstacle, and on June 
24, 1778, with only two hundred and 
fifty men, Colonel Clark, after founding 
2 depot and post that was to become the 
city of Louisville, launched out from the 
rapids of the Ohio on a mission fraught 
with lasting and momentous consequence 
to the Republic. 

Clark had now entered upon a career 
which for reckless daring, fertility of re- 
source, brilliancy of execution, felicity of 
combination and tenacity of purpose, 
stands perhaps unrivaled in our nation’s 
history. And the inception of the project 
and the wonder of its achievement was all 
his and his alone. 

From the Virginia authorities he had re- 
ceived two sets of written instructions— 
the one which was made public, ordered 
him to protect the Kentucky settlements; 
the other, kept secret, directed him to 
march against the British posts to the 
north. Not a man in his little army knew 
his real aim until everything was in readi- 
ness. 

After rowing all night Clark’s men 
reached a small island at the mouth of the 
Tennessee. Here, by a fortunate acci- 
dent, they met three American hunters 
recently returned from trading at the 
French settlement of Kaskaskia, Clark’s 
first objective. The hunters gladly joined 
the expedition as guides. From them 
Clark learned that the fort at Kaskaskia 
was strong and in good repair, that there 
was a force there three times as strong as 
his own, and that a large number of In- 
dians, friendly to the British and hostile 
to Americans, had recently been in con- 
ference with the commandant at the post, 
but had departed leaving only a few chiefs 
behind. Nothing daunted, the fearless 
colonel pushed on with all possible speed 
for fifty miles through a bewildering path- 
less forest with much caution that the In- 
dians might not discover the march and 
report the expedition at Kaskaskia. Clark’s 
command suffered much, but he never 
wavered nor unbent his energies. Ar- 
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riving on the prairies the guides confessed 
themselves bewildered and finally lost. 
Clark began to suspect treachery and was 
in such a rage that he ordered them shot 
unless they found the way in two hours. 
Terror seemed to sharpen their senses, and 
soon the little force was rapidly moving 
forward again. They reached the banks 
of the Kaskaskia river three miles below 
the town, which was on the opposite side 
of the stream, just at dark on the evening 
of July 4th. Under cover of night the men 
were crossed, the strictest silence being 
enjoined under penalty of death. When 
night was well advanced, Clark’s men crept 
toward the town and when quite near were 
divided into two divisions, one long, strag- 
gling column to surround the town, the 
other, made up of picked men, Clark him- 
self led straight to the walls of the fort. 
When everything was in readiness the 
commander crawled to within a few feet of 
the stronghold to reconnoiter. A_ ball 
given by the officers of the garrison was in 
progress, and strains of mirth reached his 
ears. But his quick eye and fertile brain 
took in every possibility. Under cover of 
the river bank some of his men were di- 
rected to creep forward and seize the two 
sentinels at the fortress gate, if possible 
without causing an alarm. This was hap- 
pily and quickly accomplished. And now 
the colonel, who always loved the spec- 
tacular, sauntered into the postern gate 
all alone, and making his way to the door 
of the ball-room coolly leaned against the 
jam and watched the merry Creole festival. 
So high ran the mirth-making spirit that 
it was some moments before he was dis- 
covered; then an Indian chief who sat 
upon the floor, saw the armed stranger 
and uttered a frightful war-cry. At the 
alarm, Clark’s men came rushing into the 
fort and seized the officers. The scene was 
highly dramatic and greatly to Clark’s 
taste. The pretty mirth-loving French 
girls shrieked and swooned upon the floor, 
the captured officers swore loud rolling Cre- 
ole oaths, the visiting Indian chiefs sent 
forth harmless war whoops and Clark’s vic- 
torious men gave piercing yells of triumph. 

Fortune had favored the brave. All the 
military officers of the garrison were caught 
in a trap of their own setting and a panic 
ensued. Clark ordered the men who had 
invested the town to now parade the 
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streets in flying squads, warning the people 
to keep to their houses on pain of death. 
The surprise and victory were complete. 
Not a gun was fired. In two hours Clark 
was in complete possession of both the 
town and the fortress. But the poor sim- 
ple Creoles spent a night of terrible anguish. 
They expected to be massacred in the 
morning, or torn from families and sold into 
slavery by the terrible backwoodsmen, of 
whose savagery they had heard so much. 
Clark had a magnificent opportunity to in- 
dulge his passion for the theatrical, and 
from motives of diplomacy he thoroughly 
used it. For two days his haughty and 
stern attitude added to the terror of the 
simple folk, then when they were all 
crouching at his feet and calling him “‘sov- 
ereign lord,” he suddenly waxed mild and 
forgiving, and discoursed to them of the 
joys of a free democracy which should be 
theirs if they would forswear British rule 
and become citizens of the new Republic. 
Only public property and the military 
stores were to be seized, he told them; 
neither they nor their effects would be dis- 
turbed. The fickle French were now en- 
raptured. Clark completely won their 
hearts and dazzled their understanding. 
The color-loving Creole girls tore up their 
gowns to make flags—the stars and stripes 
were fluttering everywhere. The young 
men organized a militia to fight for their 
new country. It is doubtful if there were 
any more enthusiastic republicans in the 
colonies than these same volatile French— 
for the time being. 

It is a bizarre page in Clark’s career with 
something of the flavor of opera bouffe. 
He was at times theatrical, but he was 
politic, shrewd and far-seeing as well as 
brave—a foxy lion, a backwoods Machia- 
vellian Achilles. His prudent swagger, cal- 
culating rashness, graceful lies, blustering 
finesse, and his high spirits and dashing 
espieglerie won the Frenchmen’s hearts. 
In his dealings with the chiefs of the sur- 
rounding hostile Indians he was haughty 
and defiant, showing himself a great master 
of their stealth and wiles, and by adroit 
diplomacy and intimidation got what he 
had not strength to take. He convinced 
them that he was only waiting an excuse 
to fall upon and destroy them, and he made 
his name a terror and an awe to the tribe. 
When he had succeeded in this he suddenly 
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took the chiefs to his bosom in affected 
affection. So much a hero did he make 
himself in their eyes that years afterward 
in a conference with commissioners, the 
chiefs would never address any one but 
General Clark, if he were present. So 
great, too, was the love, awe and reverence 
that Clark finally inspired among the 
French, that when a little later he sent 
Captain Bowman with part of his small 
force to attack the village of Cahokia sixty 
miles north, the curé of Kaskaskia and 
some of the influential citizens went with 
Bowman and persuaded the village to yield 
peacefully. And now his name had be- 
come so great that the same priest accom- 
panied the larger force under Bowman 
aimed against the important and more 
easterly post at Vincennes, and found little 
difficulty in inducing the people there to 
surrender both the town and the British 
commander without a struggle. 

Then followed months of solidifying his 
French conquests and of skillful’ diplo- 
macy with the numerous hostile tribes. 
Clark was holding a territory where 
weather-cock Frenchmen outnumbered him 
ten to one and he was surrounded by fierce 
Indians who were friendly to the British. 
The force of backwoodsmen upon whom 
he knew he could rely, was woefully inade- 
quate. But he never betrayed a sign of 
weakness, and by his bold front and adroit 
maneuvers he continued to maintain a 
firm grasp. 

But work of a desperately strenuous 
nature suddenly confronted him. At De- 
troit the scalp-buying Hamilton, chief 
British agent and military commander of 
all the territory north of the Ohio and 
south of the Lakes, was stirred to scornful 
anger when he heard of Clark’s bloodless 
victory, and at once set about planning 
for the next spring a great expedition which 
was not only to regain the lost country and 
destroy Clark, but sweep the settlers from 
Kentucky and capture Fort Pitt. He 
made vast preparations, laid in great stores, 
sent runners to the hostile tribes with 
large promises of supplies and rewards, 
and at the approach of winter hastened 
toward Vincennes himself with a consider- 
able force of regulars. Captain Bowman’s 
company almost to a man, had returned 
to Clark, and the volatile French in spite 
of his efforts, yielded as gracefully to the 
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British as they had previously to the Amer- 


icans. Bowman was taken prisoner after 
having attempted to hold the fort almost 
alone. 

Hamilton had hoped to push on to Kas- 
kaskia and capture Clark, but the hard- 
ships of such a march in winter were appall- 
ing. The weather was bitter, the country 
flooded; his artillery could not be moved 
and he delayed only until spring when prep- 
arations should be complete. When the 
news of Hamilton’s move reached Clark on 
January 20, 1779, he recognized at once 
his critical position. Plainly the French as 
a whole were worthless allies, the surround- 
ing Indians only waited Hamilton’s en- 
couragement to take the warpath, and the 
British commander’s regular force already 
greatly outnumbered his own. If he 
waited where he was, loss of his conquests 
and his own destruction were certain. His 
heroism and great military genius now dis- 
played themselves in all their magnificence. 
He never for a moment thought of relin- 
quishing his conquests and retreating to 
Kentucky. He determined to surprise and 
destroy Hamilton. A mad adventure it 
seemed, but to this end he immediately 
dispatched Capt. Rogers with fifty men 
and two four-pound guns by the river in 
a huge scow with orders to force his way 
up the Wabash, guard the stream with his 
little battery and prevent reinforcements 
reaching Hamilton that way. 

On February 7th he set out with only his 
backwoodsmen and a few hardy courrier- 
des-bois and a score or two of the most 
intrepid young spirits of his French militia 
for a forced march across the drowned 
country. Clark had less than two hundred 
men all told. But what a band of fighters 
his frontiersmen were, muscled with steel, 
senses sharpened by the precarious wilder- 
ness struggle, hearts fearless and true. 
Each carried the famous long-barreled, 
old-fashioned Kentucky rifle, which sent 
bullets of lead to splash the brains of ene- 
mies under their eagle-eyed aim—deadly 
guns, if the powder did not chance to be 
wet or flash in the pan. 

That march is one of the horrors of his- 
tory. It was mid-winter, the men had no 
tents, no baggage train, no food save what 
each could carry or shoot, and the icy 
floods were over much of the three hundred 
miles that lay ahead, sometimes breast 
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high. Clark resorted to every device to 
keep up the spirits of his men. Clad like 
them, he marched at their head during the 
day singing cheerily, making light of every 
trial, promising a great success and telling 
diverting stories. When his force ar- 
rived at the two branches of the Little 
Wabash it was found that the floods had 
made a lake five miles wide on the prairie 
through which the channels of the streams 
ran. Three days were spent building 
pirogues and getting his force across. They 
were by this time so close to Vincennes that 
they dared not build a fire or shoot game. 
Their provisions ran low, and they suffered 
keenly from hunger, cold and exhaustion. 
Clark’s Frenchmen half rebelled and begged 
to turn back, but he shamed them by his 
laughter. Next day they arrived at the 
Embarrass River, and true to its name it 
proved. Unable to ford it, they marched 
along its banks to the Wabash. A small 
boat rowed by five Frenchmen was for- 
tunately captured there and rough canoes 
were made, and the Wabash crossed to the 
Vincennes side. But the rain now set in. 
The water along the low banks increased. 
Everything was under the flood. But 
here and there little knolls rose, where they 
could rest. Clark always ahead, a veri- 
table leader, was often chin deep in the icy 
water before a ford could be found. 
Drenched and chilled his men camped 
upon a hillock without a fire that night. 
Their food now gave out, but Clark made 
stern jokes, and with indomitable purpose 
pushed on next day. When so near the 
fort that the morning guns were heard, a 
stretch of country was unexpectedly en- 
countered where the water was above their 
heads and no ford to befound. The men 
had now been nearly two days without 
food. Knowing the futility of mere words 
against their despair, Clark took a little 
wet powder in his hand, blackened his face 
after the Indian manner and plunged into 
the flood with a warwhoop, swimming and 
wading to the other side. The effect was 
magical, and the desperate men all took to 
the water. Fortunately some one found 
a poor ford and the stronger rescuing the 
weaker when on the point of drowning, all 
were brought across, but most were utterly 
exhausted. On they pushed in one way 
or another. When the edge of the plain 
where Vincennes stood was reached, still 
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another stretch of water was found, and 
now the stoutest hearts despaired. But 
though his mirth was gone, Clark’s will was 
as inflexible as ever. He ordered ten men 
to the rear to shoot the first that faltered. 
Again his masterful spirit inspirited the 
whole command and his order was answered 
with a cheer. Verily the world belonys 
to the energetic, and “‘to dare and with- 
out end to dare” is the key of achievement. 
Clark’s buoyant enthusiasm, dogged deter- 
mination, magnetic fearlessness are an 
astonishment. Like Jackson he seems to 
have had absolutely no fear of anything, 
mated with a hurricane will. But unlike 
Jackson he had a sunny heart, and some 
sense of justice. 

Across that last flood the force came, so 
exhausted that many could not mount the 
bank, and lay down at the icy water’s edge 
utterly careless of fate. But these were 
dragged out, and just then a canoe paddled 
by squaws and laden with venison, was 
captured by some of the men. It probably 
saved the command. The men were fed 
and greatly heartened. Only a little wood 
now lay between them and the forted town. 
At this point a French hunter was captured, 
from whom it was learned that two hun- 
dred Indian braves had just entered Vin- 
cennes. But nothing now remained but 
to do or die. Clark’s rage and daring were 
at fever heat. He even disdained a sur- 
prise and concluded to boldly proclaim his 
coming, partly trusting to the hope that 
assumed confidence would bring fear and 
consternation to the enemy. He sent the 
captured hunter forward with a letter an- 
nouncing that the Americans were about 
to attack in force, but that those remaining 
in their homes should not be hurt. He 
then paraded his men in and out of the 
woods near the town, each time under a 
different set of colors, to give the appear- 
ance of a considerable array. The Indians 
frightened by the supposed large force, 
deserted. The people shut themselves up 
in their houses. Hamilton and his soldiers 
sought the shelter of the fort. Thus by a 
clever ruse, somewhat to his own surprise, 
Clark gained the town, and at once 
assaulted the fort. Most of Clark’s ammu- 
nition was ruined, but from the fickle towns- 
people he procured an ample supply of 
powder. The day was now nearly done, 
but purposely quick and random firing was 
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continued by Clark’s men into the moonlit 
night, and when the moon set Clark, whose 
genius had measured and gauged all exi- 
gencies, threw up entrenchments so near the 
fort that its cannon could not be depressed 
to an angle of effectiveness. At sunrise a 
hot and telling action opened. And now 
the sure marksmanship of the Kentuckians 
sent the bullets of their long-barreled rifles 
through the port-holes and killed the gun- 
ners who in their turn could only destroy 
a few houses in the town. 

Not a man could show his musket barrel 
at a loop-hole, but these keen-eyed fron- 
tiersmen were almost sure to send a ball of 
lead through the brain behind it. Hamil- 
ton’s Englishmen grew timid, his French 
terror-stricken. Just at this time Clark 
captured a small party of Hamilton’s In- 
dians, returning to the fort from a success- 
ful scalping raid, and promptly hung them 
all in sight of the fort. This caused further 
demoralization within the walls, and the 
French besought Hamilton to make terms 
while he could with the savage backwoods- 
man. Then Clark summoned the sorely 
perplexed Hamilton to surrender, threat- 
ening dire measures if forced to storm the 
stronghold. Whilenegotiations were pend- 
ing Clark’s men hastily breakfasted. Ham- 
ilton begged a truce of three days, but 
Clark refused. The fight was renewed. 
The frontier rifles were so effective as to 
almost silence the fort and in the after- 
noon of February 24, 1779, Hamilton was 
obliged to capitulate. ‘I must take Ham- 
ilton,” Clark had said when he set out on 
his expedition, “‘or he will take me.” 

What a madman historians would have 
proclaimed Clark had he failed in his great 
undertaking. To face its awful perils and 
tremendous odds would have been deemed 
the act of an imbecile. And in truth this 
last capture of a fort without artillery was 
a most remarkable feat in warfare. Clark 
had now saved all his former conquests and 
the settlements in Kentucky. Moreover, 
his expedition had given the nation its 
claim upon all the Illinois country, so that 
when peace was made at the close of the 
Revolution, it could honestly be said that 
Clark’s conception, genius and daring, with 
almost no direct government aid, added 
to the new Republic all the territory of the 
middle west. Had Clark failed it is not 
so very improbable that the Allegheny 
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Mountains would have been our western 
boundary to this day. In the war of 1812 
we were unable to impair Canada, and but 
for Clark, her boundaries might now sweep 
south to the Ohio. 

Theodore Roosevelt, reviewing the work 
of all thé early frontiersmen and common- 
wealth builders in the young West, has 
said, ‘These were all men of mark, some of 
them exercised a powerful and honorable 
influence on the course of events in the 
West. They were men of might 
in their day, born to sway the minds of 
others, helpful in shaping the destiny of 
the continent. Yet of Clark alone can it 
be said that he did a particular piece of 
work, which without him would have re- 
mained undone.” 

Clark’s services were not yet over. He 
was but twenty-seven, an age at which 
most men have only just begun careers of 
usefulness, when his greatest work was 
done, and though it was not until many 
years after his death that the whole na- 
tion began to recognize how much it owed 
him, yet he was for a time the great hero 
of the Kentuckians. Virginia made him 
a brigadier general and granted him a 
tract of land in Kentucky. Congress only 
presented him with a sword—bought 
second handed—and gave him a vote of 
thanks. From his station on the Ohio, 
Clark watched over the safety of the west- 
ern settlements. He pleaded urgently and 
often to be allowed to march against De- 
troit, but this was denied him. He con- 
ducted two successful Indian campaigns 
and at the close of the Revolution remained 
in command of a department in the west. 

But alas! the years to follow were 
clouded and sad for this remarkable and 
much deserving man. His temperament 
was tense and eager, and a decade of ex- 
citement, activity, hardship and danger 
had habituated him to a stirring life and 
the frequent use of stimulants. The rou- 
tine duty of his post was uncongenial and 
depressing. His past services were so far 
from being recognized by the government 
that he was never even wholly reimbursed 
for the money he had spent from his small 
private fortune in the fitting out of his ex- 
pedition. He felt wronged and bitterly 
aggrieved. He was stung by the taunts 
and jealousy of regular army officers. He 
chafed under neglect. He became intem- 
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Clark had a nerve-racking trip going down the Ohio on his flat beat, 
with Indians attacking him at every bend of the river. 














perate, melancholy and sunk in stupor. 
He gradually lost the respect of his subor- 
dinates, and the failure of an Indian cam- 
paign in 1786, largely caused by the jeal- 
ousy of officers and the mutiny of his men, 
took away his prestige. But something of 
the old fire lurked in his heart. He would 
not surrender to disgrace without an effort. 
His martial soul longed to recoup itself by 
active service, and in the rdle of a soldier of 
fortune he corresponded with the Spanish 
authorities at New Orleans. Later, during 
the excitement caused by the notorious 
Genet, he accepted from the French Re- 
public a commission as major general, and 
proposed to undertake an expedition 
against Spanish Louisiana. But all his 
efforts came to nothing. Broken by ill 
health and bowed down by disappoint- 
ment, he retired to private life in bitterness 
of soul, and passed his remaining twenty- 
three years of crapulous existence in ob- 
scurity and poverty. 

Friends called attention to Clark’s sad 
condition a few years before he died, and 
the legislature of Virginia grandiloquently 
acknowledged his great services, and sent 
him a jeweled sword. The old hero’s 
anger was aroused. ‘When Virginia 
needed a sword | gave her one,” he ex- 
claimed to the messenger. “She now 
sends me this toy. I want bread,” and he 


thrust the blade of the costly gift into the 
ground and broke it at the hilt. 
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Clark never married. At the height of 
his fortunes he became betrothed to a 
daughter of the Spanish governor of tne 
St. Louis district; but when that gentle- 
man, in an interview, betrayed a spirit 
of pusillanimity Clark promptly broke 
his engagement, declaring with heat, 
“I will never be the father of a race of 
cowards!” 

He died of paralysis on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1818, at Louisville, Ky., another 
victim of the Republic’s ingratitude. 

One who is on most points the fairest of 
historians, has spoken of the sorrowful 
eclipse of Clark’s brilliant fame as “‘de- 
served.” Well, like a!! impetuous tem- 
peraments, his was lacking in philosophic 
patience; his rash nature was not “strong 
to wait and endure.”” But the careful and 
sympathetic student cannot close the vol- 
umes of his life, memoirs and letters with- 
out a conviction that suffering caused by 
exposure in honorable service, jealous in- 
trigue and the nation’s neglect were largely 
to blame for his intemperance and indis- 
cretions. Our imperfect judgments and 
cruel laws will probably continue to the 
end of time to blame and punish many for 
not being what God has rendered it im- 
possible that they should be; but surely 
the largest charity is due the man whose 
personal zeal, unsurpassed bravery and in- 
domitable spirit won for the nation a rich 
domain larger than France. 
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THE VAGABOND 


SHOWMAN OF 


FRANCE 


BY VANCE 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OU may think of France as the land 

of fairs. In England and Ireland 

there are still a few horsefairs, as 

those of Howden and York and Ballinasloe; 

but in France the fair—of town or country- 

side—is quite as much a part of the com- 
mon life as it was in medieval days. 

In Savoy and Provence, in the north and 
the center there is not a day without its 
fair. The peasants come in with their 
geese and calves and butter; the peddlers 
have brought their trinkets from Paris; 


and always there are a few merry-andrews; 
or a puppet-show, a dancing-tent, a ginger- 
bread booth with a wheel-of-fortune and a 


show of strong men and wrestlers. Once 
a year—perhaps twice a year where folks 
are many—every commune has its great 
fair; it may last three days, as that of 
Grenoble, or a fortnight, like those of Vier- 
zon and Rouen; in any case it is the great 
event which brings together buyers and 
sellers, idlers and fun-makers from all the 
country round. Rightly was it named 
“the pleasant land of France.” Life itself 
is pleasant. And the fair, with its homely 
gayety and good-fellowship, with its sound 
pride in old institutions and old associations 
is a symbol of all that is best in French life. 
Look you then—a thousand years ago they 
came up to the fair of Tarascon, even as to- 
day; friend met friend and boasted he was 
not of Paris, but of Tarascon; and the 
clowns tumbled and cracked theirjests and, 
in the May twilight, the sunburnt girls 
danced as lightly as now they dance; and 
so the fair is as much a part of Tarascon as 
the great Cathedral in which a thousand 
years have prayed. 

Long ago I began to haunt the fairs—not 
enviously, I trust, as Goldsmith followed 
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Punch about London; and perhaps | might 
have spent my time in a worse way, for | 
have made a friend or two and learned 
innumerable words in many a strange peas- 
ant dialect. But chiefly I have come to 
know something of that mysterious, out- 
lawed race—the vagabond showmen. Just 
enough I have learned to know one might 
spend one’s life in learning more. There 
are over thirty thousand of them traveling 
the white roads, going from fair to fair, 
with their wild beasts and wrestlers, with 
their theaters and peep-shows and fortune- 
telling—contriving in a thousand ways, 
honest and roguish, to wheedle the peas- 
ants’ pennies away. Thirty thousand of 
them—from the great lion-tamer, whose 
gilded caravan of wagons passes slow and 
splendid as a miser’s dream, to the poor 
devil whose stock in trade is a trick mirror 
and a dirty red curtain. Often at night 
I have met a Wagon coming slowly along 
the road. It was drawn by lean and rusty 
horses, and a lighted lantern swung be- 
tween the fore-wheels. In the darkness | 
could make out the shadow of a man, 
plodding by the horses. A little light 
came through the curtained window of 
the van. And I would stand and watch 
it until it was out of sight. Even so they 
should pass—the fair Circassians, the shin- 
ing and supple clowns, the darkling dwarfs 
and the mermaid of old romance. Once | 
met Bonetti under a tree by the roadside, 
exercising a new and forlorn dog, and he 
gave me word of the great Chausserouge, 
who was at Chartres, and the misfortune 
that had befallen the Panajous. That is 
one of the advantages of travel in foreign 
parts. One learns things and broadens 
one’s mind. If I had not been going the 
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Building his own home. 


The circus manager's office. 





In his spare hours he does a little fancy wood-work. 


The trained goose—one of the star performers and a household favorite. 
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long road to Tours how should | have met 
Bonetti and found out the whole truth 
about the Panajou girl? Some day | shall 
write it and thus do the world a good turn. 


THE VOYAGERS 


The showmen form a clan. One is born 
to the road, as in this old world the peasant 
is born to his heritage of the fields and the 
miner to the mine and the bourgeois to a 
wadded dressing-gown. Son succeeds to 
father; the old mother gives way to the 
daughter; generation follows generation. 
They are called, in the French tongue, the 
forains; which means in a contemptuous 
way, foreigners, aliens, outlaws. And so 
in a sense they are. They are outside or- 
ganized society. All they know of their 
fellow men they learn by exploiting them 
at the fairs. They live for themselves. 
The dwarf marries the fat woman; the 
belle creole is mated to Harlequin; the man 
who sells the razor paste to the woman 
with the quack medicines. They are born 
in a van; they live on wheels; and they 
die in the caravan or by the roadside, or in 
the painted booth. They are the roofless 
race. Outlaws truly enough. They have 
a better name for themselves. They are 
the Voyageurs—a good word still common 
in Canada and the Northwest. The “voy- 
age” itself is the general migration that 
all make from fair to fair, according to 
the seasons. Thus there is a voyage for 
the north, so arranged that it will swing 
round to each fair at the appointed date; 
and so for tne other provinces. It would 
be absurd of course to find all the wrestlers 
at Verdun and all the menageries at Cognac. 
So they divide into little companies, each 
fairly complete in itself. Without any 
very definite organization, they agree well 
enough in dividing the land among them. 
You never see two tiger-women at the 
same fair, though there are, | am told, 
about fifty tiger-women in France at this 
moment. The more important showmen, 
like Pézon the ‘Dominator of Wild Beasts,” 
have tens of thousands of dollars invested 
in their shows. I saw a steam merry-go- 
round at St. Cloud the other day, which 
had cost six thousand dollars. That was 
exceptional, of course, but then one rode 
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round in automobiles to the noise of a 
glorious, deafening orchestra. Down at 
the foot of the scale you find the dirty 
fellow with a few trained mice, or the old 
juggler with a bit of faded carpet and a few 
plates and wooden balls. But one and all 
are voyageurs; the brotherhood of the 
voyage enfolds them all. They all know 
each other. The whole power of the clan 
is united to crush the newcomer who tries 
to force his way in and take away—for that 
is what it amounts to—some part of the 
general receipts. He must fight for his 
place in the sun. Almost the only out- 
siders are found among the wrestlers and 
the strong men, who are always ready to 
take on a stout lad from field or shop. 

It is hard to acquire definite knowledge 
—and no other is worth while—of the voy- 
ager’s gains. He may be rich one day and 
then a fortnight of bad weather may sweep 
him from his feet. There is one sure har- 
binger of misfortune. Only the other day I 
saw him hovering about the booth of the 
“Hercules of the North’—a dark little 
man, old and rusty, with peering eyes and 
restless hands. He was the “‘ Usurer,”’ who 
travels the circuit lending little sums of 
money. One of the grim legends of the 
voyage is that a usurer was enticed into 
a menagerie a few years ago and fed to the 
tigress. Anyway, he disappeared—with 
all his mortgages and notes; and there was 
great rejoicing. They are kindly folk, the 
voyagers, but their morals are those of the 
fox and the wolf. Where should they get 
any others? It was only within the last 
year that the French Government, which 
is mad on the subject of educating every 
one whether he wants education or not, 
opened schools for the children of the voy- 
age. And now the school vans travel the 
roads, halting where the showmen halt; 
and the wandering schoolmistress gathers 
in her vagrom scholars. 


II 


THE VILLAGE FAIR 


Sunday morning; we had left Paris at an 
early hour—it was only nine o'clock when 
we wheeled up the long road of Surennes. 
We traversed Versailles and Pont-Char- 
train. And we came to Houdan. There 
was unusual animation in the little town. 





The Oriental theater at the Féte de Neuilly. 


The long stone street was crowded. Citi- 
zens in bulging frock coats and lavender 
trousers walked up and down with dignity 
—lifting their old silk hats to each other in 
quite an urban way. The dames of the 
village wore the tightest of black satin 
frocks and carried umbrellas. Their daugh- 
ters, dressed in green, in lilac, in rose, walked 
in the pain of new shoes and displayed 
cotton gloves of dazzling whiteness. Boys 
extracted intoxicating noises from wooden 


rattles and penny whistles, and sucked 
gingerbread pigs. 
I had never known such a stir in Houdan. 


From all the lands near the country- 
folk had come in. Everywhere you saw 
the white head-dresses of the Chartrain 
country, the tall bonnets of the Dreux; 
and the enormous white petticoats, stiff 
with starch, stood out like balloons, show- 
ing the honest wooden shoes and woolen 
stockings. The lads were in blouses or in 
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Sunday black of an ancient cut—at twenty 

leagues from Paris! And huge radiant 
cravats garroted them. With stolid de- 
votion they trailed after the stolid, whole- 
some girls. 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“The fair is here to-day,” said the land- 
lord of the “‘ Pewter Plate,” “and we have 
Chausserouge himself.” 

Chausserouge himself. 
indeed! 

Often I had had word with this rough 
and roguish old lion-tamer. We had 
hobbed and nobbed behind his tent at 
Rambouillet; and sat over a bottle of blue 
wine in the Boulevard Garibaldi. I was 
glad to see him at the little fair of Houdan. 
Here he was in his true environment. It 
was like seeing a king on his throne and 
thus at his best. I found his caravan— 
flanked by a dozen booths and smaller 
tents—in the market-place. An orches- 
tra of trombones, pistons and drums, 
making fearful tumult, had already drawn 
the crowd. The four musicians were sta- 
tioned on the long platform which ran 
along the front of the show-tent. In the 
middle was a box-office—a real box—in 
which sat a fat and glittering old woman. 
Back of that was the entrance t« the tent. 
It was a door draped with the skin of a lion 
and a wolf; over it was a trophy of a bison’s 
skull, immensely horned. At one end of 
the platform lay a lion cub tied to a post; 
a monkey in chains chattered on a ladder; 
a bedraggled cormorant clacked his absurd 
bill. And there posed the great Chaus- 
serouge himself—a big man with a dyed 
mustache and close-clipped graying hair— 
a fine, lean figure of a man in a sky-blue 
dolman with black Brandenburgs, crim- 
son breeches and tasseled boots of brown 
leather—altogether a man who had the 
look of power. A smaller edition of the 
great man strutted up and down the plat- 
form; boots, breeches and dolman, the 
costume was the same—and this was the 
lion-tamer’s daughter. A lean, active girl, 
Mademoiselle Chausserouge, about twenty; 
you may think of her if you will as the 
“Lady of Lions.” Suddenly the orchestra 
stopped. A gong set up a chattering 
monotone. It was by way of introducing 
the “patterer.” A bulbous little man 
dressed as a clown, though his face was not 
painted; in a coaxing speech he urged us 


This was news 
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in. Oh, he was not without a dirty kind 
of drollery, and the peasants—even the 
citizens in the bulging black of Sunday— 
laughed with him. He ended with prac- 
tical eloquence—the first row of seats was 
ten cents; the others five, children and 
soldiers two cents. 

“Come and see the African lion and the 
wild leopards of Asia, the unconquered 
tiger of Bengal and the Russian wolves— 
the celebrated Chausserouge in all the 
cages—in all the cages.” 

And yet no one went up the steps to the 
glittering money-taker, for it is a curious 
fact that nothing is harder than to make a 
crowd go the very way it wants to go. At 
last an open-faced fellow in a blue blouse 
went up grinning. I recognized the pro- 
fessional air. He was one of the “bust- 
lers” of the show. It was his business to 
play bell-wether to the timid crowd; or, in 
any way he could, bustle the folks in. A 
few bold spirits followed; then the gig- 
gling peasants, and finally the citizens and 
their satin dames and the daughters in new 
shoes. Good business! I caught a glimpse 
of the old lion-tamer’s leathery face, as he 
followed the orchestra into the tent. If 
you have ever seen a leathern bottle with 
a lighted candle in it—and | am sure | 
don’t know what you haven’t seen—you 
know the look of old Chausserouge’s face 
as he beamed on the money-taker. The 
very monkey brightened up; he ran up and 
down the ladder innumerable times. There 
came a hoarse roar from the tent. The 
celebrated Chausserouge had “entered the 
cage.” 

I made my way round to the booths. 
There was a very fine “Massacre’’—life- 
sized figures dressed like the particular 
friends at whom one would like to throw 
vindictive rubber balls. The peasants 
were banging away in the Algerian shoot- 
ing-gallery. In her red tent sat the gypsy 
fortune-teller. A card announced the 
prices. For two cents one might have a 
plain fortune told; the grande fortune cost 
four cents. She was a real gypsy and 
rather looked down on her fellows of the 
voyage. “Tis something after all to be a 
romani. She was a stark, saffrony woman 
with big, sleepy eyes and a mass of coarse 
black hair. She gave me as good a for- 
tune as man could wish for—but if it comes 
true I shall have to change my name and 
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The Vagabond Showman of France 


shave off my golden beard. The wicked 
old sorceress! When there are no custom- 
ers about the gypsy tells her own fortune 
and—mark you!—believes in it. As for 
the show-people, they consult her every 
dav or so, and have absolute confidence in 
her; moreover they assured me she can 
cast spells. Riqui’s puppet-show was 
there and Riqui himself-—the great Riqui 
in blue velvet—acknowledged my bow 
1 wonder how old he is. I used to see him 
at the fair at St. Cloud more years ago than 
I care to remember, and Riqui has not 
changed—the egg-shaped little droll—and 
the blue velvet suit is the same, I am sure; 
Riqui is a lucky man; if | should put on the 
suit | wore when he and I first met—I know 
there were white pantelettes and | suspect 
a pinafore—the police would interfere. 

A merry-go-round of rosy pigs was whirl- 
ing the wholesome girls around—their stiff 
skirts ballooning. I went past that and so 
came round to the back of the animal- 
tamer’s tent. There a dead horse hung, 
and a dirty fellow was just beginning to 
cut it up; they would dine—the lions of 
Africa and the unconquered Bengalese. 
A little further on was a “roulotte’— 
Chausserouge’s living wagon. I found his 
wife there, peeling potatoes on the little 
porch. Quite as fat as the glittering dame 
who took the money—her sister—Madame 
Chausserouge was badly crippled. In her 
time she had gone into the cages—in all 
the cages. 

One of the brutes, the tiger I think, had 
got her down and crunched her thigh-bone 
into a jelly. She was a rather cross old 
woman and made much of her dignity— 
though since her accident she couldn’t stand 
upon it. I took off my hat. Then after 
we had shaken hands | gave her my card. 
This is the etiquette of the voyage—the 
showmen present each other with their 
cards on all occasions. I requested the 
pleasure of her company to dinner at the 
Pewter Plate. 

“What do you want with an old woman 
like me?” she asked suspiciously. 

“Your company is always instructive,” 
I said, “and we can talk.” 

“There’s a pot-a-feu on the stove. I'll 
have none of your Pewter Plates. Here I 
am and here | stay. But if you want the 
Patron—and that’s. all you came for—why 
he may go to your dinner; but only half a 
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bottle of wine. He’s working that new 
lion to-night.” 

“A bad ’une” 

“That new lion is a Judas—purring at 
you as though he were begging for a kiss 
and then, bang! his jaws are round your 
neck. It’s the soul of Judas in him.” 

So the great Chausserouge and | dined 
at the “Sign of the Pewter Plate,” and he 
told me the facts you have read and tales 
of voyagers dead and gone; and then—— 

“It’s a dog of a trade,” said he, “a dog 
of a trade, but I shall never know any 
other.” 

He spoke with gloomy hatred of certain 
friends of mine whose names (now and 
then) have crept modestly into print. 
Barnum and Bailey had done him much 
wrong in the years they had toured 
Europe; they had robbed the French public 
of its simple delight in a juggler in dirty 
tights, in dancing bears and homely freaks; 
they had keyed the public up to the fiercer 
joy of three rings and a world of mounte- 
banks, a regiment of horses and all things 
monstrous, splendid, American. While they 
were in France they swept the country 
clean of coins; and, going away, they left 
to the voyager a public educated up to 
mammoth joys. 

“For which reason,” said the lion- 
tamer, “this dog of a trade is more of a 
dog’s trade than ever.” 


Ill 
THE FETES OF THE TOWN 


About a third of the voyagers spend 
their lives in Paris and the environs. The 
fortifications and open spaces are dotted 
with their tents and wagons. It may be 
the Point du Jour, or in some crowded 
street of Montrouge, or on the heights of 
Montmartre; you hear the grinding of a 
hurdy-gurdy and come upon a dozen 
wagons and the long line of tents and 
booths—“ Aunt Sallies” and broken-back 
railways, wheels - of - fortune where the 
prizes are rabbits or geese, penny theaters, 
stalls of gingerbread and nougat; all the 
wonders. At the week’s end the voyage 
journeys to another quarter of the town. 
He who knows Paris—and loves it—is 
usually very learned in these fétes. He 
knows them one and all. He can scent 
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the naphtha torches from afar. ‘Some of 
these fétes are epic. For instance, the 
great Gingerbread Fair in the Place de la 
République, where the most marvelous 
gingerbreads, cunningly disguised as pigs 
and birds and little men, are sold. Then 
there is the September fair at St. Cloud, 
which fills the long avenue of the park— 
there in front of the Blue Pavilion—and 
stretches far away, beyond the fountain, 
to the edge of the forest. Most notable 
of all is the great fair of Neuilly which be- 
gins the Sunday before St. John’s day. 
All that France has of athletics, of “phe- 
nomena,” of merry-makers and showmen 
gathers there—and the best of their kind. 
Corvi’s famous dog-theater, Pézon and 
Chausserouge and Cochery of the lions; 
strong men, such as “Marseille,” and “The 
Iron Arm,” and the “Hercules of the 
North.” 

The Avenue de Neuilly is a lane of gor- 
geous booths, of shining theaters. The 
big boxer—all fat and glory—marches up 
and down his platform, roaring his chal- 
lenge through a megaphone, tossing his 
glove to him who dares take it up. You 
should see ‘Marseille’ when there is a 
contest between one of his wrestlers and 
an amateur. He comes and goes, stops 
to judge if either has an advantage, and 
roars encouragement or defiance: 

“Hi! there! No shirking! Animal, will 
you let him down you? Well done! So— 
spread him out!” 

Alone he fills the arena with roaring. 

Is this not better worth while than art- 
galleries, opera, ballrooms? 

The “barkers” declaim the wonders of 
the transparent girl, of the wildmen and 
the dancers, of the peep-shows and huge 
mechanical devices for bumping humanity 
about, of lotteries and gaming-sheds; and 
thither have come not only the larking 
students, the workingmen and their fam- 
ilies, but the smartest Parisians in purple 
and fine linen. For the féte de Neuilly is 
the best the voyagers have to offer, and 
they present it with crimson banners and 
the fanfaron of many trumpets. And this 
is worth a trip over sea; by night when 
the lights are up and the trams and busses, 


the cabs and trains of the Ceinture, have 
emptied their thousands into Neuilly; or 
better still, in the early mcrning, when the 
voyagers creep out of their sleeping-vans 
and stretch themselves in the sun, when 
the great “Marseille” is merely a lump 
of a man in a dirty overcoat; and the fair 
Circassian, herself, looks fat and old as she 
cooks her morning soup over a charcoal 
fire behind her wagon. 

The first of November is the official be- 
ginning of winter in Paris; then—no mat- 
ter what the temperature be—fires are lit 
in the schools and public buildings and the 
janitor turns on the heat for the sad race 
of flat-dwellers. Then all the smaller 
shows (which cannot pay for a “stand” 
in the streets or squares) go into winter 
quarters. Where? | found a city of them 
out in the waste lands by the great gate of 
Montrouge. In an empty lot were scores 
of caravans drawn up behind the wooden 
palisades—ranged so as to form veritable 
streets, named after this showman or that. 
Dogs, chickens, rabbits, children, swarmed 
everywhere. Corkscrews of smoke rose 
from the chimneys of the wagons. Gaudy 
rags were drying on lines. Will you look 
in one of the vans? It has two rooms; in 
one are the beds; the other is for eating. 
On all sides the walls are lined with closets 
and drawers. A little stove glows near 
the door. Here they are born, here they 
live and die, the eternal dynasties of the 
voyagers. 

Near the gate which admits one to the 
encampment is a little tavern with the 
good sign: “First Aid to the Thirsty.” 
The shanty is of planks, you go down into 
a kind of cave to drink. The landlady is 
a gay and sonsy old woman from Bur- 
gundy; she receives the dollar each pays 
for the month’s rent; and rules the little 
world. Drinking the red wine, training 
their animals, educating their pigs and 
fleas, the voyagers pass the gray winter; 
when spring comes the caravans will emi- 
grate in long files toward the suburban 
jétes, toward the city slums and village 
fairs. And the sonsy old dame will wave 
a kindly farewell to them: “Good luck, 
bully lads, and au revoir.” 





—— 
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JOHN KENDRY’S IDEA 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HOUSE ON THE BRINK 


BASFTER the long sleep 

4 «that finally came, Ken- 
dry rose less irritated. 
Night and darkness ap- 
peared the stronger ele- 
ments in Paulter’s 
threats. The north 
wind—through a morning sky the rain 
had washed of every suspended par- 
ticle—put optimism in Kendry’s heart. 
When, on his way to Telegraph Hill, he 
passed a pawn-shop window, full of deadly 
weapons, they made more ridiculous the 
thought of arming himself. He could not 
believe that a man would confront him 
with a pistol in the open street without 
preliminaries during which, now that he 
knew Paulter’s confirmed hatred of him, 
the odds would be even. With Ethel Marr 
once persuaded across Mary Eastwood’s 
threshold, it never would be necessary for 
Kendry to approach Telegraph Hill again, 
or indeed, if he strictly maintained the 
impersonal character of his interest in 
Miss Marr, for him to see her again. At 
Mary’s she would discover the current on 
which she gently might voyage to a broad- 
er, brighter life; and by a gradual process, 
Paulter, unable to follow her, would dis- 
appear. 

It was improbable that Paulter would 
lie in wait for him at noon; and that 
hour would give to Kendry’s visit the busi- 
ness aspect he wished her mother to note. 
Those minds to which it would have seemed 
heroic for him to seek, for the emblazon- 
ment of his history, a violent encounter 
with Paulter at Miss Marr’s door, never 
would have conceived the idea that was 
bringing him there. No such meeting, 
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howsoever disastrous to Paulter, could be 
so sanely satisfactory or so helpful to 
Kendry’s plans as an easy avoidance of 
him. Kendry approached the steep 
through a busy street on made ground 
that in the days of ’49 had been bay an- 
chorage for the Argonauts. From the 
beacon point of those times the hill top 
had been changed to a Sunday resort in 
a garden surrounded by a wall. What 
of promise it had enjoyed as a sightly 
residential spot had vanished before its 
crowds, its beer and the growth of China- 
town near one foot of it. Its Sunday 
vogue had diminished, the long glass roof 
of its casino had stayed a dead landmark 
from the waters of the Gate, the wall had 
crumbled. The casino had gone the way 
of all wood and glass in a nocturnal glory 
of huge flames lighting many miles of land 
and water. Now its site lay waste and 
the rest of the hill was inhabited almost 
entirely by Italians. 

Its pines and cypresses surviving in the 
garden, its remnants of coping, its stiff 
inclines and changing foreground, gave 
some reminiscence of, the motherland. 
Many of the houses were of wood unpaint- 
ed, warping in the sun; two of its sides 
had been torn to abrupt declivities by 
graders and quarrymen; it was like a 
stage Italy, unfortunately seen by day- 
light and lacking in reality. Silent night 
dressed it with an enormous background 
of stars and glinting water and silhouettes 
of far mountains against the rising moon; 
and it sank to a mere vantage point. But 
on a gusty morning after a rain Kendry’s 
eyes were held by the scattered weeds, the 
uncovered yellow wounds in the earth, 
the musty spaces of gloom beneath the 
underpinnings of houses that, roof by sill, 
with intermingling ashes and _ débris, 
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scrambled up from the noise and ugliness 
and neglect of the water-front. 

Perhaps it was the scene that depressed 
Kendry; perhaps it was something weigh- 
ing on his. subconsciousness. He saw no 
man. The flat spaces were full of young 
children who smiled up to him, playing 
unguarded at the edge of the cliff. He 
followed the chain rail along the brink 
and stood before the house of Mrs. Marr 
and her daughter. Its inner silence and 
the swept area before it distinguished it 
from the rest; but the curtains at the 
French windows on either side or the door 
were of cheap Nottingham, the knob hung 
loose, the faded jig-saw work was blistered 
and broken. It was not the house of two 
women who lived better than their neigh- 
bors in a mean street. A woman in a 
calico gown eyed him with curiosity from 
the next house. The sound of his feet on 
the veranda disconcerted him. There were 
several outcomes possible to this uninvited 
visit. He paused. He could not bring 
in his great idea through that narrow por- 
tal and set it naked for her mother to 
revere; her mother would not understand, 
or understanding, would not believe; so 
the little that he knew of her persuaded 
him. Without warning the door opened 
and he felt himself under the suspicion in 
two eyes of faded gray. 

“Is Miss Marr in?” he said. He saw a 
woman who never had been beautiful, but 
who once had been pretty and doll-like. 
He felt that she divined who he was. 
Her undecided mouth and chin worked as 
if consuming in silence a weak tendency 
to yield up the truth. 

“Miss Ethel Marr,’ Kendry defined, 
more for the affability he hoped she might 
contract from him. Her glance, from a 
silvered head smaller and narrower than 
her daughter’s, refused to return to Ken- 
dry. Involuntarily she swung the door 
a little against him. She turned for a 
doubtful look up steep stairs that finished 
close behind her. An answer seemed 
forced from her. 

“| don’t think so,” she said. 

There was a decided step at the upper 
landing. Kendry saw two shoes and the 
girl’s familiar skirt, then a revelation of 
her waist, her shoulders, her mouth, her 
compelling eyes. They rather startlingly 
reminded him that the girl who dwelt so 
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romantically on his impersonal fancy was 
of flesh and blood. Against the low ceiling 
and beside the smaller woman who leaned 
back with a faint, irrelevant smile, Ethel 
Marr loomed not quite as the docile spirit 
his imagination had come to picture her. 
She was under her own roof and it might 
have been evident that she was prepared 
for the situation she was taking in hand. 
Kendry, in a man’s surrender to her softly 
vital presence, fell from self-confidence. 
He laughed rather helplessly to her in the 
brief moment while the girl’s look met and 
vanquished the will of her mother. 

“You’ve come to acknowledge your 
coat,” said Miss Marr. “That was more 
than I expected. You must come in. 
This is Mr. Kendry, mother.” 

There was a door at either side of the 
foot of the stairs. Mrs. Marr smiled queer- 
ly from the threshold of the one whose 
knob she grasped. 

“TI know how irregular this seems. 1 
shall explain it to you,” he hastened en- 
gagingly to say to her. The lady kept 
fading away from him. Miss Marr opened 
the opposite door, breaking the silence. 
Automatically he completed his separation 
from her mother. He found his head near 
the ceiling of a square room he could have 
crossed in three strides. It contained too 
much heavy furniture upholstered in vivid 
blue and yellow plush. There was a wax 
cross in a glass case above the mantel and 
there was a heavy bible on a table of its 
own. Sea-shells flanked the meager fire- 
place, and yellowed family photographs in 
round walnut frames hung against the cold 
blue figures of the wall paper. It made her 
the more wonderful when she closed him 
in and stood, in her direct gaze at him, 
her fine completeness of contour, as incon- 
gruous with these surroundings as he was 
himself. 

“Shall I hope to have your mother hear 
what I’ve come for?” said Kendry. Her 
eyes widened in the way he had so re- 
marked on the mountain-side; her mouth 
compressed and she threw open the door 
to the entry. It disclosed her mother, 
again with her hand upon the knob across 
the way, her glance unwillingly held on 
Kendry. Miss Marr did not turn to see 
the effect of her act. “I have no secrets 
from my mother,” she said colorlessly. 
The elder woman’s cheek reddened; she’ 











Miss 
Marr seemed to go on in a plain statement 
of fact, unmixed with emotion; but it was 
forcing a physiognomy molded to frank- 


coughed and hurried up the stairs. 


ness and feeling. “She thinks that any 
not unfavorable impression | may have 
had of you was based on my inexperience, 
my credulity,” she said. “She thinks 
you’ve come to ask us questions about 
Mr. Paulter.” 

The door remained open; he was not 
sure that Mrs. Marr’s flight had continued 
beyond the head of the stairs. Through 
the girl’s mute exterior Kendry saw her 
keen hope that he might prove what would 
justify her and confound her mother. It 
marked the end of her self-possession. He 
delightfully took hold. 

“Suppose that I never ask you any 
question remotely connected with Mr. 
Paulter?” he arched. Her mouth curled 
roundly at the corners; but she checked 
the breath she had caught. 

“Shall you not?” She held him to the 
letter. Yet something that had endured 
through the hours of their meeting in the 
chaparral now was already melting before 
his full responsiveness. 

“| shall not,” he said. ‘I’m a messen- 
ger to you from Mary Eastwood, the lady 
who models in clay. She wishes to know 
if you will sit for her for a bust, in return 
for a substantial acknowledgment. It’s 
the Eastwood family. You'll sit com- 
fortably in a pleasant house and talk to 
Miss Eastwood. She’s a woman of much 
accomplishment. From time to time all 
the interesting people in town drop in 
there—which of course shuts me out,” he 
playfully added. ‘Should you think of 
turning your time into money, nothing 
else would be quite so cheerful or so re- 
munerative.”” 

She followed him with the pleased won- 
der of a child. 

“TI don’t see,” she laughed; “why does 
she wish to model me?” 

“That’s an embarrassing question,” said 
Kendry, much at ease. ‘I’m not used to 
telling a girl in one heroic dose that she’s 
beautiful; it’s too important a fact! I 
generally try to suggest it to her homeo- 
pathically. So I’m afraid you'll have to 
ask Miss Eastwood,” he slyly said. He 
was not the man of forty he aimed to be 
and he could not responsibly gauge the 
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quality of her young receptive gaze. 
Some cloud presently gathered on her 
horizon. 

“She’s seen me?” she brought him up. 

“Not with her own eyes, yet,” he was 
forced to say. “But I’ve described you 
to her. I’ve been a good deal with her 
in the galleries, in Europe. I understand 
her tastes.” 

“You told her all about our meeting?” 
she flushed. “You told her everything?” 
He kept nodding, cheerfully. 

“Perhaps not all I heard, but all | 
saw,” was all he could save for her pride. 

“She didn’t think | was—queer?”’ Miss 
Marr pursued, lifting her eyes. 

“How could she!” said Kendry. “I 
described you to her.” 

“And you didn’t think | was—queer?”’ 
she came accusatively. Her head dropped 
toward him, accenting the importance of 
it. Her eyes widened at his reply: 

“Just your entrance into a room would 
say ‘No!’ to that; merely your presence 
would prevent the question! I hope you'll 
at once answer favorably to a letter that’s 
coming from Miss Eastwood?” After a 
moment she slowly shook her head. 

“Tt wouldn’t prevent it in her mind,” 
she said. ‘I should be a mystery to her. 
I couldn’t be anything else. One couldn’t 
lay one’s whole history bare for her,” she 
found it hard to say. ‘One doesn’t count 
on its being laid half bare, by an accident. 
One,’’—she searched, ‘‘one doesn’t know 
what to do about it!” 

He was under arraignment for having 
confided so much about her to Mary East- 
wood. Yet he agreeably felt, and not 
knowing why, that without too much re- 
luctance she was yielding him the place 
chance had given him through their 
episode. 

“All sorts of things are solved by com- 
plete frankness,” Jack Kendry alluringly 
filled the void. ‘‘ You are too magnificent, if 
you please, to go on as you are. [| want 
to change all that, in a way to please you; 
but I myself can’t do it, in the social nature 
of things. So I want you to know Mary. 


I’d have said this the moment | entered the 
house, if | hadn’t been afraid that you’d 
doubt the personal equation—that you 
wouldn’t believe that the obligation will 
be not in the least yours,.but hers and mine. 
I shall never. know 


I’m full of my. big idea. 
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quite how much of it | owe to myself and 
how much | owe to waking up to look so 
comfortably at you!” 

He stirred with a happiness in saying 
this. She had been held fascinated. Her 
striving to match him was with some loss 
of steadiness. 

“| haven’t been urged to believe you. 
Even if | had been—” she stopped and 
looked at the little frayed spot in her skirt, 
then at the harsh surrounding colors that 
seemed to drive the two young people at 
each other. “I happened to hear Miss East- 
wood give her name in a shop, once, when 
she was ordering some lace,” she began 
again. “She’d come here, some day. 
She’d wonder why I haven’t made any 
compromise: why I haven’t given some- 
thing of myself to this room; why I’m 
quite without such people as might visit 
me. She wouldn’t understand that | can’t 
be pathetic; I couldn’t sit down to the 
mockery of accepting my situation in life. 
If she found me in a mood to smash it all, 
without counting the cost—I should fatigue 
her, | should frighten her. We should end 
in politeness.” 

“Ah, but you have your impression 
from Mary’s exterior!” he glowed. ‘She 
is a bit like a Gothic cathedral; but you’d 
penetrate to the high altar, behind the 
railing! And you’d be quite as good for 
her as she’d be for you. You must come!” 
he smiled. “Fate requires it.” 

He thought he had convinced her. Her 
look fell before his steadfast will; she 
tapped her fingers. He imagined a jewel 
on one of them, of deep reflecting blue. 

“Didn’t Mr. Paulter,” she halted him— 
“didn’t he threaten you if you came 
here?” It made him survey her more 
inquiringly. 

“Had he the least right?” he asked, the 
one assurance lacking. 

“‘No—no!”’ was her rich vehemence, her 
eyes dilating. “I only wish you to know 
why I’m sitting here with the key of the 
street door; why | fled from you yester- 
day, into the Morgue.” 

“| drove you into the Morgue?” Kendry 
gasped. 

“IT had come from the Police Head- 
quarters about the robbery; I had discovered 
the Morgue, across the way. There was a 
body of a girl there, who had shot herself. 
It fascinated me. I kept looking at her, 
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trying to believe that things could get so 
bad for one as that!” 

“They can’t!” Kendry shuddered. “ You 
must come to Miss Eastwood’s!” it made 
him say. There was a shudder, too, be- 
hind her thoughts: 

“| should like to hear you say that you 
will avoid Mr. Paulter!” 

“I don’t intend to seek him out, 
Kendry. She shook her head. 

“That isn’t enough. It’s too wretched 
for me, if you please, to think that it might 
be the beginning of a tragedy. I’m too 
much alone; | can’t stand up under any 
more weight. You mustn’t let any gener- 
ous impulse bring you to this neighbor- 
hood——” 

She was on her feet at the sound of a 
step outside. There was a hearty whistle 
and a drumming on the street door. Ken- 
dry heard her mother hurrying down the 
stairs. The girl threw open the door at 
the back of the room; she paled with the 
bending of her will to control him. 

“This way,” she whispered. His im- 
pulse was to yield to what would calm her- 
but he stood still. 

“Do let me go as I came,” he said. “I 
don’t know how to run away.” 

“Won’t you please!”’ she pleaded. She 
was not aware of her mother, of a look from 
her of disapproval and of anxiety. They 
heard the door-knob tried, then a tattoo 
on the panel. The girl came and held her 
hands out to him. “You must come!” 
she said. 

He followed her through the dining- 
room. He had a glimpse of white plates 
and of plaid napkin rings, of a sewing- 
machine and a canary bird, of a hanging 
shelf stuffed with old magazines. She 
hastened to throw open the French window 
that led into the rear yard. They heard 
Paulter jocularly summoning some one to 
arise and let himin. It’s familiarity added 
to Kendry’s annoyance. 

“| shall have to meet him and have it 
out with him,” he was forced to follow her 
to say. They were in a barren inclosure 
that might have been a green garden. 
She shook her head. 

“There isn’t anything to have out,” she 


” 


said 


kept along. ‘‘There’ll be nothing to bring 
us together again. I shall not go to Miss 
Eastwood.” She pushed her hair from 


her heated cheek. The opening of the 
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gate in the boarding completed the vexa- 
tious contrast for Kendry. She stood 
straight and breathless, invincible in her 
helplessness, for a young man with red 
blood in his veins. The background was 
to him a blur of weeds, of blackened 
boards, of the crude colors flapping from 
nearby clothes-lines. “I haven’t seemed 
grateful, but | am,” she offered her hand. 
It was the passing of all her doubt. The 
current through their fingers came out of 
her inner consciousness, indifferent as to 
time, place, circumstance. It was in- 
different as to any man’s great idea. Over 
her shoulder he saw her mother at the 
window, palely fixed on them. He could 
have drawn Ethel Marr through that gate, 
he could have closed out the face and the 
tattooing on the street door for her for- 
ever. 

“You must come!” he gripped her hand, 
all masculine. ‘I want you to come!” 

His thrill marveled within him even 
when he reached the plane. It was on 
account of Mary, he told himself. It was 
because now he should be able to make 
Mary feel it as he felt it. It was because 
in that stirring of Mary’s generosity the 
current he counted on to bring her to 
himself would be set flowing. Then should 
the idea have justified itself, to his heart 
and to his world. 

His pleasant glow of recollection of the 
moment at the gate kept returning, as if 
there were even more beauty in it than he 
had yet fathomed. 

But he was not a girl, locked in a low- 
ceiled room with a window through whose 
curtains showed the canting telegraph poles 
down below an ugly precipice amid the 
rusty jetsam of a freight railway. And he 
did not lie for hours, again and again going 
over that scene where so luminously, so 
magically he had created an atmosphere 
as of the great romantic, alluring world. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SOME INDICATIONS 


He announced to Mary that if Ethel 
Marr came to her Miss Marr should be able 
to say that she did not see him at the East- 
woods. He received from Mary the mes- 
sage, ““She’s come,” and for three weeks 
he was treated to no further information. 
After enough time should elapse to estab- 
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lish for Mrs. Marr the detached benevo- 
lence of his motives, he counted on the 
pleasure of an occasional glimpse of his 
young woman; and meanwhile he had ex- 
pected Mary, ‘in his weekly visit, to be 
interesting with some report of progress. 
His first opportunity to hear Mary speak 
had been clouded by the presence of others, 
save for a moment. It was a moment 
Mary created and could have created 
sooner, he thought, and have held longer. 
She had made no use of it, as he had taken 
for granted she spontaneously would, to 
come at once to the affairs of her model. 
When on his second visit they were alone 
and Mary had responded, “She comes 
regularly,” and had passed to subjects 
more of her own intimate concern, Kendry 
had waited patiently for her to return to 
Ethel Marr. That she did not, set him 
pondering. It was his opportunity to 
show mature restraint of his wonder why 
Mary took so to the letter his disclaimer 
of the personal with Miss Marr. On his 
third visit he lived up to this opportunity, 
just as he maintained his resolve not to 
broach the personal between himself and 
Mary. His success gratified but did not 
enliven him. It was not the Mary with 
whom he discussed the crudities of a young 
democracy, that kept him going; it was 
the Mary whom he imagined blossoming 
some day into new being under the all- 
developing influence of a passion for him- 
self. Around her he had assumed the 
starting point for what the idea was to 
accomplish for Miss Marr. It was to keep 
her buoyed till some large event—which he 
quite blankly left the future to compose— 
should establish her happiness. 

It made an interval his other preoccu- 
pations could not deprive of dullness and 
vacancy. The sight one evening of the 
little man with the great ears, whom he 
suspected of knowing Paulter, caused Ken- 
dry to follow him into that frescoed res- 
taurant. Close self-examination would 
have shown that Kendry hoped to hear 
something about Paulter and from this 
something that would touch on Miss Marr. 
The little man sat down at the table where 
again the Pole and the mariner were dining. 
As Kendry joined them he saw at the rear 
of the room Paulter, at a table with some 
women. He sat with his back to Paulter 
and found the Pole and the sailor in dis- 
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consolatemoods. Kendry brightened their 
meal with wine and with good tobacco. It 
brought forth some of their history. The 
little man’s name was Collins; he kept 
recurring to the counterféit dollars, in- 
sinuating that a gentleman of Kendry’s 
force and power was ready to look into 
that matter of public concern and would 
accept the assistance of the two across the 
table. They said that their time was too 
taken by their private struggles. The 
Pole had five children, dwelling in a cellar. 
One of them or another was always ill. 
Once a week he sat up for the night, that 
his wife might sleep consecutive hours. 
Once a week he extravagantly dined for 
fifty cents at this restaurant, and saw the 
world. He was born to think, not to labor 
with his hands, he said, shrugging at his 
pricked fingers. His one great act, in 
addition to his writings, for which the 
world was not yet ripe, would be to kill 
some representative plutocrat. It was only 
thus that the rich could be made to fear 
and to scatter their wealth. The sailor 
gruffly dubbed him a damned anarchist. 

The sailor was altered and worn. He 
just had been going to forsake the sea. 
He had been going to have a home—and 
something more, which Kendry guessed 
was not masculine. He had bought into 
a schooner and the schooner was returning 
from Tahiti with another three thousand 
dollars added to his interest in her. She 
would be returning from Tahiti, till Hell 
froze over. His three partners had jug- 
gled the insurance—there was nothing left 
for him. A sailor was like a seal, he said; 
he couldn’t live always in the water; and, 
when he came ashore to make his nest, 
they had him skinned before he was cold. 
It was “up to the rich—always up to the 
rich,” the Pole said, echoing his hollow 
laugh. Collins kept covertly ridiculing 
them in a way that sought ingratiation 
with Kendry. 

The sailor pointed his red hand past 
Kendry to one whose face he said it would 
soothe his soul to change to aspic. Did 
they know that man Paulter? He had 
taken Paulter’s gun from him one night, 
at Port Costa. Paulter was a youth then, 
and had received back his revolver, minus 
the lead, and had been icked landwards. 


Paulter was a crony of the three who just 
had flim-flammed him. 
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The Pole knew him. It was a story 
about a girl from Bialystok, arriving with- 
out friends and with little knowledge of 
the language. Not the fat-faced pudding, 
with two currants for eyes, who was serv- 
ing her proper destiny beside him to-night; 
no—a little girl with a wonderful lighting 
up of the face and made of credulity—in 
the wisdom of our Father in Heaven—and 
with no friends! Paulter also did business 
with that diminutive Ting Lee, with the 
wire muscles pulling his thin skin and 
with the ugly cicatrix under his chin— 
Kendry remembered the Chinaman he had 
met for a few moments at Chan Kow’s. 
Ting Lee was the richest man in China- 
town, wherefore he could have no soul— 
not even a Chinese soul. 

The sailor demurred. The richest China- 
man was Chan Kow, who lived in a house 
without an entrance from any street. 
The sailor knew a few things! He had 
talked with an ex-detective, who had 
started honestly to clean out Chinatown, 
and was now in Shanghai—a life of racing- 
ponies and sing-song girls—money like 
water! Chan Kow, he heard, had a harem 
that would chorus a grand opera—white 
women preferred. “God made the world! 
He kicked back his chair in disgust for all 
existence. The Pole translated him; it 
was “up to the rich, always up to the 
rich!” Together the incongruous pair 
left the restaurant, registering queerly on 
Kendry’s mind. Collins proposed that 
Kendry join him, for the good of civiliza- 
tion, if Kendry believed Paulter was con- 
nected with the counterfeiters in China- 
town, and clean out that gang. He had 
made a guess, he said, at what Kendry 
had been doing in that quarter. The pro- 
posal was one Kendry could not answer 
without throwing more intimate a light 
upon himself. He ignored it, contem- 
plating the shifty eyes under Collins’s 
shaggy brows. He likened Collins, in- 
wardly, to some bad cross with a persistent 
strain of skye-terrier. At this moment 
Kendry’s shoulder was rudely countered 
from the rear and the wine in his raised 
glass sent wetting his fingers. Paulter 
passed. Kendry stared and was himself 
stared at tensely with expectation by 
Collins and by those at the adjoining 
tables. 

The powdered woman who had preceded 











Paulter waited for him at the cashier’s 
desk. Her eyes fixed with patent approval 
upon Kendry, unaware of what had hap- 
pened. Paulter turned as if to afford Ken- 
dry full opportunity, his curling smile 
drifting for a moment to Collins. There 
was a hush at the near tables; when Paul- 
ter leisurely let his companion out on to 
the street the hush rose to a whisper of 
comment. 

Kendry continued looking at space until 
at length people ceased to look at him. 
He did not listen to one or two remarks 
of examinative Collins, intended to be 
sympathetic. Soon Collins rose. 

“| admired your nerve, Mr. Kendry. 
He’s a dangerous man.” 

“So am I. Go to the devil!” said Ken- 
dry. It fairly represented his state of 
mind. He did not intend to be drawn 
into a public brawl with the time and cir- 
cumstance neatly prearranged by the ene- 
my. But how great an affront was a man 
to let pass, no matter what his reasoning? 
That question sufficiently depressed him. 
He recognized in his calculating restraint 
an inherited trait that had helped to make 
his father a successful man. But had this 
been present in his father at twenty-four? 
The more direct, impulsive surrender to 
anger seemed at that momnent a sure sign 
of the honest, the all wholesome being. 
Kendry had compounded his conflicting 
impulses and the logical faculty had pre- 
vailed. But that laid it upon him to 
prove, if but for his self-respect, a greater, 
finer purpose in life than the world would 
be quick to believe. He would prove it. 
The encounter with Paulter went down 
into the bottle and remained there, corked 
and exerting a pressure that hurt him. 
The hurt was his sacrifice to the cause of 
the idea and to the peace of a gentle girl. 
At Mary’s she must have found comfort, 
and thus have added to Paulter’s jealous 
fears. After to-night Paulter would pro- 
ceed in confidence that a closer approach, 
a word, would cause John Kendry’s son 
to quail. Kendry went home. It was un- 
necessary for him ever to dine there again, 
even if the place had suited his taste. 

He thought he conquered the pressure 
in the bottle, by reflection, by philosophy. 
But if he drove in the cork the tighter, the 
effort was taken up somewhere in his sub- 
jective consciousness. It was not pleasant 
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to be embroiled with a man of Paulter’s 
type. It added to the flatness, the next 
day, of his knowing nothing through Mary. 

He sat in his office with his agent when 
the door opened to a heavy, moon-faced 
Chinaman of striking height, clad in a 
coarse blue tunic and funnels. The Chinese 
kept on his slouch hat and sat at a distance, 
blankly holding a bundle tied in a cloth, 
his heels on the rung of achair. It amused 
Kendry not to pay him attention till the 
agent had gone. 

“Quw’ est ce qu’ il te faut, mon Dieu!” 
said Chan Kow. “They say this Paulter 
vows to kill you. It is enough to steal 
that lovely brass hair from him. Why not 
leave alone his business affairs?” His 
French, rippling from those thick lips, 
was endlessly a marvel. 

“If you know him, tell him I’m not 
touching his business affairs,” said Kendry. 
“And tell him I’m not in love with Miss 
Marr.” Chan Kow put down his bundle. 

“Then what?” he searched. 

“I’m trying to improve the conditions 
of her life, to add to her opportunities, 
to——” 

“Mais, out, oui!—why?” said Chan 
Kow. 

“For the pleasure it will give me to see 
such a beautiful girl living a beautiful life,” 
said Kendry. Chan Kow stared at him 
over his broad nose. 

“No sabbee,” he said at length. “What 
religion? What good for you? At your 
time of life such thoughts should go for 
a wife.” 

“The lady I want to marry doesn’t need 
them,” said Kendry. It seemed to him 
a confidence as safe as if he had told it to 
the sea. “She has everything.” 

“Except a husband!” said Chan Kow. 
“Marry her and go to Paris—ah, Paris!— 
to-morrow!” 

“But you see,” Kendry laughed, “the 
lady, at present, doesn’t wish to marry— 
anyone.” Chan Kow contemplated him. 

“If a girl does not yearn for a lover, a 
husband, a child, she is too old or too 
young, or too thin in the blood,” he said. 
“Do not consider yourself too sufficient 
where nature fails. What color? What 
eyes? I think the brass hair is strong, in 
her willow waist and in the pumping of 
her heart. How old, this other?” 

Kendry reflected that there had been no 
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need for his opening his confidence. “‘She’s 
thirty-one,” he had to continue. 

Chan Kow might have been showing 
commendable indifference to a glass of 
water accidentally thrown in his face. 
Presently he smiled and opened his hands. 

“It is not the business of a cochon de 
Chinois!” he said. “Let us get on to the 
question of your life. A lover dead is of 
little worth, even to a woman of thirty-one. 
You must shoot this Paulter or put him in 
jail. Which?” 

“Jail!” said Kendry. “I don’t like to 
judge when a man ought to die, especially 
at the moment he’s judging when | ought 
to die. I might bias him. /s Paulter the 
chief counterfeiter, then?’ Chan Kow 
mused, looking at him. 

“Come to the theater—the Chinese 
theater—to-night,” he said. ‘Come in a 
carriage. If possible, bring ladies. In the 
front row observe a fat, rhinoceros-faced 
Chinaman, something like Chan Kow.” 

“Mais, out, oui—why?” said Kendry. 
te wondered why Chan Kow had come so 
unnoticeably dressed; he remembered see- 
ing him abroad in silks and in a cap with 
a button. 

“Not to understand Chinatown, mon 
fils,” the old man smiled: “you are an Occi- 
dental. But to see such things as concern 
you. You have mentioned Pauiter to the 
authorities?” He watched Kendry’s eye. 

“| haven’t enough cause to,” said Ken- 
dry. “Have you?” 

Chan Kow looked out over the roofs. 
“The lovely willow waist—-how old?” he 
pondered. “About twenty, | think.” He 
thoughtfully produced from his bundle a 
piece of jade that grew on Kendry’s ad- 
miration. It was easily two pounds in 
weight and of remarkable depth of color. 
It was carved with unusual vigor for a 
Chinese workman, in the image of a snarl- 
ing dragon. “Of more value than you 
must quote connected with my name,” 
Chan Kow smiled. “But of no value com- 
pared to your father’s friendly deeds for 
me. | thought of it surrendering to those 
blue eyes of twenty—of it turning to tur- 
quoise for them. Will it go well as your 
gift to the demoiselle of thirty-one—a 
trifle discovered in Chinatown?” 

“If you pictured it in Miss Marr’s pos- 
session, | shouldn’t think of its going 
elsewhere,” said Kendry. 
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“You are a stranger; you do not wish to 
marry her,’’ Chan Kow corrected. “Even 
according to the far western code, it would 
be questionable. Shall | send it to the 
thirty-one, with your card?” 

“1 do think it would please her; she’s 
a woman of the finest appreciations.” To 
this Chan Kow grunted. Kendry wrote 
the Eastwood address on the back of his 
card, his mind trying to make something 
of the mystery in which his Chinese friend 
forever moved. It baffled him; the only 
thing projecting through the veil was the 
old man’s friendship for the son of his 
benefactor. On the filling of the doorway 
by Henry Eastwood, Chan Kow’s face 
faded from expression. 

“You no wanchee?” he squeaked, point- 
ing to his bundle. 

“No wanchee!”’ Kendry said, acting the 
part thus suggested to him. Chan Kow 
slouched into the corridor without looking 
behind him. If he knew so much about 
Paulter, Kendry thought, it would be 
strange if he did not know more. 

Eastwood spoke from an unaccustomed 
languor. “When do we talk over that 
office building, for you and Mab?” he 
began. 

“I’m only waiting for Mary to broach it,” 
said Kendry. Eastwood shook his head. 

“Is that your notion of getting on with 
women?” 

“When they know what they want,” 
Kendry nodded. 

““My boy, they never know what they 
want!” Eastwood livened. ‘They expect 
you to tell em that. That’s why I’m here. 
Never mind business. It’s Miss Marr,” ke 
let out, with a glance preparatory. “You 
ought to come up to the house!” He 
shook his head again. Kendry laughed. 

“1’m about as frequent as fast-day now,” 
he said. ‘Your dog won’t bark at me.” 

“Once a week won’t do, my boy!” 
Eastwood burst, bringing his hand down 
on the desk. “Now don’t think I’m 
fussing about Mab,” he smiled heartily, 
“’cause I’m not. But let me hand you 
out something as a brother might; not 
advice, but example. While you are hum- 
ming and hawing with Mab in your ex- 
alted Harvard way, I’m going to marry 
Miss Marr.” 

A thrill tore through Kendry, of more 
elements than he could define. 
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“Has she—” he gasped. Eastwood 
threw up his hands. 

“Give the young lady a chance!” he 
cried. “I’ve just discovered it myself. 
I’ve been off my feed for a week—couldn’t 
sleep, loose in the waist-band, couldn't 
eat—I haven’t done a stroke of business 
for seven days!” he pronounced, in awe 
of his condition. “Just now | came around 
a corner and there was Miss Marr! It 
nearly knocked me—all in the solar 
plexus—pinwheels in the diaphragm. | 
went off and had a quiet drink and diag- 
nosed my case. I’ve always been afraid,” 
he mused, “that I should be waylaid by 
some conventional, tailor-made, pocket- 
handkerchief young party from Mab’s 
choice bunch—when I wasn’t looking. 
But, it was just the happy little contrast 
that set me off; and new, that’s where you 
come in. I may be wrong; but I believe 
that Mab has been quietly sandpapering 
that girl from the moment she entered the 
house. Not when I’m around; Mab’s as 
civil as a door-knob to her then—‘ Ring and 
I’ll see if anybody’s in!’ Now if Mab has 
taken that tack—why? Just rap your nut 
and think why!” he wisely grimaced. 

“But I can’t!” said Kendry. ‘Anyone 
so mild, and sweet, and charming——” 

“Who? Mab?” said her brother. 

“Of course,” said Kendry; “but I was 
thinking at the moment of Miss Marr.” 

“Well, stop thinking of Miss Marr, un- 
less you want to chuck Mab altogether— 
which you’ve a perfect right to do. If 
you’ve been trying to make Mab look up, 
it’s time to come and notice results. 
You’ve not said a word to her about Miss 
Marr for two weeks—I got that out of 
Mab. She also implies that you are losing 
your fizz. Of course she thinks you see 
Miss Marr at her own house; and I’ve let 
her think so, though I know better. Now, 
mother invites you to dine with us to- 
night; and if you have an engagement, 
smash it! For either one or the other of 
those girls is going to blow up to-night— 
mark me! Toddle up early, with that 
nice little deep-water ripple of yours that 
sets ’em thinking. Have a go with Mab 
before Miss Marr arrives. That Telegraph 
Hill will be an awful lot of leg work for 
me, if Miss Marr chucks us.” 

“We'll go to the Chinese theater, after- 
wards!” said Kendry. 
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“It’s your say.” Eastwood snatched 
his hat. “The show at our house can’t 
ring up without you. But I say,” he 
stopped at the door, “you ought to go out 
and watch the peacocks at the Park, about 
this time of year. Pau!” 


CHAPTER IX 
A GENERAL ENGAGEMENT 


Kendry was stimulated, as he was an- 
nounced at the threshold of the studio, at 
seeing prominently on one of the pedestals 
the cast of Donatello’s head of a boy of 
about three years old, which they had ad- 
mired together abroad. He had given it 
to her on leaving for America and now saw 
it again for the first time. The studio 
was the familiar large room at the rear, 
little transformed for the speckless ar- 
rangement of Mary’s tools and clay. A 
dozen other pedestals held casts by her 
own hand, the which, if they lacked char- 
acteristics of their own, did not lack the 
characteristics of Mary. She came for- 
ward with her finger-tips for him and her 
smile in which amusement at him always 
seemed to lurk. 

“You're to sit and look at this portrait,” 
she showed him a bas-relief; “and there’s 
a reason why you should find it interest- 
ing. I’m going to make a lightning head 
of you, meanwhile.” She went silently 
to work. He stared at the bas-relief, 
and any excitement he had derived from 
the visit of her brother cooled away. 
Instead he felt a little burning spot of 
rebellion; he felt a degree ridiculous, pos- 
ing thus. It the more decided him not to 
be the first to cross the line of the personal. 
That was to reward him and strengthen a 
tactical sense in him with regard to Mary. 
For the present he brought his mind to the 
bas-relief and became interested in it. 

“This is a good departure,” he said. 
“It has a new quality—one | haven't de- 
tected in your work before.” 

“And the likeness?” Mary said, without 
looking at him. 

“Ts it myself?” he asked, with some 
hesitancy. Mary laughed. 

“She wouldn’t like that! 
scratching at it for weeks!” 

“Miss Marr?” said Kendry. ‘But this 
is important! This is delightful! It’s a 
career for her!” He stood up. 


She’s been 
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“That’s better,” said Mary, waiting for 
him to regain his pose, “‘ when one considers 
that she may come and overhear you, at 
any moment.” 

“But I’m not familiar with my profile,”’ 
said Kendry. “I never see it except in 
the tailor’s glass, and then I’m hating the 
tailor. I fancy the likeness is good.” 

“And all from memory!” said Mary. 
She held up her stick, estimating the length 
of his nose. ‘What an impression you 
must have made on her, in two interviews!” 
She indicated the bas-relief. “It was my 
way of preventing her from talking me to 
death about you. Mother says you really 
oughtn’t, you know!” She stopped and 
looked at him. Kendry pricked up his 
ears. 

“But I never see her!” he demurred. 
“If she thinks I’m a matter of interest to 
you, it’s because I’ve made her think you 
are one tome. Come!” 

“O, you are a matter of interest to me!” 
She let her irony weigh lightly in her tone, 
while her own profile came under his exam- 
ination. “She'll soon be here,” said Mary 
comfortingly. “She'll take her hat off 
outside and bring it into the room in her 
hand, because her hair is real and her hat 
is an imitation.”” At which she colored, as 
if the speech echoed unpleasantly to her. 

“Well, dear Mary,” Kendry nodded to 
the bas-relief, “her hair always will be 
real, but her hat won’t always be imi- 
tation.” 

“Ts that an announcement?” said Mary, 
in the voice of detachment. “If it is,” 
she turned to him, “I don’t know what 
Henry will say! Mother’s been trying to 
nurse him through with this; but I haven’t 
yet dared to tell him that Miss Marr has 
decided to give up being a model. She’s 
going to work in a paper-box factory, 
to-morrow.” 

Kendry’s surprise and chagrin did not 
come to his tongue. He looked at the 
bas-relief; he thought of Eastwood’s sur- 
mises. He wondered why she did not 
show the bust she had been making of 
Miss Marr; he wondered if the green dragon 
had not yet arrived. Mary was growing 
ever more mysterious. Was she adding 
to the wall between them that he might 
the more determinedly knock it down? 
Perhaps she was thinking of him as she 
worked on. The room was quiet, the light 
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was growing subdued, save at the window 
beyond her. Her movements, her thin 
erectness, her trim costume untouched by 
a sign of her occupation; they made, not 
a finished picture, but a beginning whereon 
her romantic awakening would fill out 
every lacking line. He imagined her 
turning to him with some whole-hearted 
admission by which, for once, she stood 
at the mercy of his kindness. It gave a 
softer look to her alert eyes; it took out 
certain shallows at her temples and be- 
neath the corners of her mouth. He 
imagined her saying: “I have always be- 
lieved in your idea; I believe in it now; 
I believe in you!” He turned to find him- 
self absorbed in the quiet gaze of Ethel 
Marr from where she had come lightly on 
to the rug at the threshold. He jumped 
up, bearing the precious bas-relief. 

“This is a promise,” he said. ‘You 
mustn’t go back on it! I beg of you!” 

She was at loss; she flushed, and it 
slurred her greeting to her hostess. “I 
mean that it points the way to your 
career,” he said, as she faced him, with her 
hat in her hand. With some confusion 
she dropped the hat behind a chair-back. 
He remembered having seen it disappear 
around a street corner, on its way to the 
Morgue! 

“You mean I ought to model?” she said. 

“It will open the world to you!” said 
Kendry. “You'll have an atelier; you'll 
have a salon; you'll become famous!” 

She shook her head. “That is only a 
tour de force,” she said, glancing at her 
work. “I couldn’t do anything else; | 
couldn’t do even that again. | had watched 
you for a long time, wondering if you were 
dead. Your face was the color of clay. 
It wasn’t wonderful that it should cut into 
my memory,” she glanced at Mary East- 
wood. “I was very frightened.” 

Their intentness upon her made her go 
over to the Donatello child. Her face 
illumined at this, her first sight of that 
work. Her hand rose involuntarily toward 
the soft round cheek. It fell on Kendry’s 
card, preserved with its Parisdate. ‘‘Oh!” 
she nodded, looking to him. “You hadn’t 
shown me this before,” she said to Mary. 

“ Jack’s monument to our days in Italy,” 
Mary said, with sweetness new to his ears. 
Her mother came and greeted the girl with 
a warmth that gladdened him. 
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“They are persuading you to keep on?” 
she said, pressing the girl’s hands, Miss 
Marr’s eyes widened for the older woman. 

“Your daughter says it’s the greatest 
thing in her life,’ she answered. “It 
wouldn’t be so for me. It wouldn’t—” 
she hesitated. 

“It wouldn’t be enough?” said the 
woman who had been beautiful to the girl 
who was. “You couldn’t lend yourself 
to the illusion for a while, as a pleasant 
avenue into the broad world?” The girl’s 
hands pressed hers fondly. 

“T don’t believe you could have!” she 
confidently smiled. Their quiet was in- 
terrupted by the ponderous entrance of 
Henry Eastwood. Such social success as 
he enjoyed proceeded from the manner by 
which now he self-reiiantly commended 
himself to Miss Marr. He rapped loudly 
upon the lintel above his head, and to their 
startled attention bowed from the waist, 
his hand upon his heart. 

“On to the banquet hall!” he declaimed. 
“T’ve mixed a tidy little tide for every 
lady!” There was announced a youth who 
stood at the threshold in diffidence rarely 
beheld there. Eastwood turned it into 
crimson blushes. “Little hungry Tommy 
Thornwick!” Eastwood roared, leading 
him forward to Miss Marr. “This is the 
handsomest lady sculptureen in captivity!” 
he waved to her. ‘And this is little emp- 
ty-tummy-Tommy!” The youth knocked 
over a chair in his retirement to an ob- 
scurity from which he became a face 
raptly drinking in Miss Marr. 

At the table Kendry wondered if she 
had ever tasted, before dinner, a mixture 
of such strength as he detected in his glass. 

“What have you put in this!” Mary 
asked, voicing his thought. 

“Sure, now,” Eastwood dinned at Miss 
Marr, in something of a brogue, “’twill do 
her no harm. ‘Tis a tender little drink— 
‘for a tender little maid, for a slender 
little maid!’” he chanted at her from a 
heavy chest. She contemplated him with- 
out a sense of his humor, sipping defen- 
sively at her glass. He seized a fork and 
hammered on a crystal bowl. “On with 
the feast, let food be unconfined!” His 
sister breathed a sigh for him. 

“You melancholy drawing-room come- 
dian!” she said. 

Kendry heard him continue to his silent 
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audience. Mary took occasion to ac- 
knowledge the jade dragon. It was passed 
along the table and reached Miss Marr. 
She examined the attached card and stole 
a glance at the giver and at Mary. 

“Curious,” Mary caught her. “It makes 
your eyes green!” 

“T shouldn’t wish to make your dragon 
blue,” the girl smiled back. Eastwood 
had snatched up Kendry’s card and was 
shaking with laughter. 

“Pass the buck to Mab!” he commanded 
the butler. “It’s Mab that gets the green 
eye now! He’s written it ‘Ethel East- 
wood!’” 

In the general amusement Kendry fixed 
on the smile of Mrs. Eastwood. He tried 
not to flush. “It’s aphasia!” was all he 
could say. Mrs. Eastwood’s attention 
returned to play upon the girl, watch- 
ing the effect upon her of a surrounding 
so unusual, and the effect, shown in her 
mounting color, of the glass she had emp- 
tied. The youth across the table stumbled 
about in the conversation, his eyes flut- 
tering about the girl’s features, about her 
dark eyebrows contrasting with her hair, 
and haunting the corners of her mouth, 
wherein there registered, in hardly distin- 
guishable miniature, the reaction of what 
she was so keenly seeing and hearing. Mary, 
Kendry felt, was being charming, was being 
exclusive and confidential to him. Her 
strain held to the reminiscent—to Europe 
and all their doings together. But, under his 
fixed look to her, in fear of seeming to wan- 
der, he did wander, toward Miss Marr, as 
perhaps she wandered once or twice toward 
him. How was the idea faring? Drudg- 
ery was about to swallow her. Eastwood’s 
heavy onslaughts, Kendry believed, would 
have been enough to drive her from the 
house. Mary’s remaining detached and 
observant Kendry was not yet ready to 
resent; he generously counted on Mary’s 
eventually melting. But from this there 
arose a conflict of generosities, close to the 
portal of the idea. The idea, hovering 
about that unprotected youthful loveliness, 
sO superior to its outward covering, so 
mild without, and capable, he knew, of 
such fire within, made the conversation— 
even Mary’s present conversation—seem 
froth. Eastwood’s pounding on the table 
rose above the voices. 

“To any young woman with amber hair 
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who can guess where I was this afternoon,” 
he said pronouncedly, “I will give a jade 
dragon that will put that one off the stage!” 
Eyes went to Miss Marr. It was not to be 
told how much her smile now owed to East- 
wood’s endeavors to please and how much 
to the glass he had concocted. There was 
a touch in her banter that somewhat re- 
assured her sponsor. 


“Up among the gallery gods!” she 


guessed. 
“No, in a box! A box-factory!” he 
chuckled. “The bally box-factory,” he 


glared through a smile at her, ““which does 
not yawn for you to-morrow morning! | 
own the land where that shack is built; | 
know the man. I! looked inside and saw 
the other girls employed there. My dear 
child, that’s impossible! I told him, on 
your behalf, that you didn’t want the 
work. That you wouldn’t come to-morrow. 
That there was something better waiting 
for you!” he declared. 

His mother pronounced his name. 
girl’s color mounted and fled. 

“| think that was ill-advised,” she said, 
with some loss of voice. “| shall go there 
to-morrow.” 

“He hired another. girl instead, on the 
spot,” said Eastwood calmly. 

“Good Heavens, why can’t you stick to 
your own affairs!” his sister burst. Her 
mother frowned. The youth stared with 
dropped jaw. Miss Marr mastered herself. 

“T can’t quite thank you for this,” she 
said, more firmly. “ You had no authority 
to speak for me.” 

“Telephone down now,” said Kendry, 
trying to maintain a neutral voice; “re- 
arrange it with the man.” 

“Too late!” sang Eastwood comfort- 
ably. “Place is closed. I did this on 
behalf’’—he rose, thrusting up his glass— 
“on behalf of a young lady who is des- 
tined for corridors as far removed from a 
box-factory as heaven is removed from— 
hm — Harrisburg, Pennsylvania! Of a 
young lady who, by virtue of her physi- 
cal charm, intellectual attainments, grace, 
and linguistic accomplishments !’—he wan- 
dered back into his art of fascination— 
“is facile princess and e pluribus unum!” 

“Your Latin and your taste shamble 
together!” his sister cut at him. 

“Order!” Eastwood pounded on the 
table, with huge enjoyment. 
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“Can’t you halter him!” 
her mother. 


Mary rose at 

Grace Eastwood took her 

understanding gaze from Ethel Marr. 
“Let him hang himself,” she directed. 


“Order!”’ Eastwood cried. “‘ And, ladies 
and gentlemen—and little Tommy Two- 
Eyes!” he drew up his shoulders with 
mirth; “I most humbly and sincerely 
propose the health, the prosperity and the 
cyclonic, cometic, epoch-making social suc- 
cess of Miss Ethel Marr,—standing!” 

They stood to this toast in a silence, 
Eastwood flourishing his glass to Miss Marr 
in a bid for her gracious forgiveness. Ken- 
dry found himself still on his feet. 

“Henry, I don’t approve of your course 
any more than I approve of the forces that 
cause a landslide. | don’t think you had 
the least right to assume so much,” he 
said to the older man, his clearer utterance 
contrasting. “But if the landslide shall 
have happened, | shall be bound to con- 
gratulate myself on the results. I don’t 
want Miss Marr to lack confidence in her 
abilities; I don’t want her to take that 
employment. And if she’s forced a little 
along the line of her evident talent for 
modeling, | believe that, while the day 
may never come when she'll forgive you, 
Henry, the day will come when she will 
forgive me for saying that | am glad you 
committed your indiscretion.” 

Grace Eastwood filled the gap in which 
her son swung between broad possibilities 
of speech and silence. “Well said,” she 
nodded. 

“Your guest gives you what you de- 
serve, little boy!” said Mary. “But it’s 
for Miss Marr to respond to the toast. I 
know she’s ready! I know she’s self- 
possessed!” 

“You don’t think she’s come prepared 
for an ordeal like that!” Kendry de- 
murred, without getting Mary’s eye. 

“Speech!” Eastwood called delightedly. 
“Speech!” the youth dared echo, eager 
that the stage be swept for her. Ethel 
turned gratefully to Kendry. To their 
surprise, she rose. Her color was high; 
her wine glass lingered in her fingers. 

“| like to try at things that are hard for 
me to do,” she began slowly. “I have 
never done anything like this before. 
Probably I never shall again. I belong 
to another world. Perhaps that pardons 
me for standing up just once in this pleas- 














ant light, for the experience of it. | 
shouldn’t like to sit down without tying 
the moment to a sentiment, one that | 
can look back on without ever regretting. 
I’m fortunate to find it so near. It’s one 
that transcends all ordinary sentiments. 
I’m here because I met Mr. Kendry. He 
does me the honor to think me worthy of 
the application of a great idea. He’s not 
to be blamed if his heart is better than his 
judgment. He doesn’t know”—she leaned 
forward for one catch at words—‘that 
he’s already accomplished for me all he 
ever can. But that’s somuch! He has 
made me acquainted with the idea. I be- 
lieve in it. I, too, shall try to act on it, 
in my little narrow way. Always with the 
inspiration of having seen some one capable 
of conceiving it, of shaping his career to it. 
I shall see him pass on to broader fields, 
and | shall hear of his accomplishing some- 
thing big, something with an element of 
immortality in a world where so many of 
us are flippant and striving for things that 
are momentary and vain. | don’t think 
I should have stood up to say this, if it 
hadn’t been for that first wine—if it was 
wine?” she smiled. “But I should have 
felt it. Perhaps Mr. Eastwood thought 
that out of that glass the truth would 
come. If so, he was right. I should like 
you to drink to the idea; not in wine, if 
you please—it’s too noble an idea to be 
drunk in wine—but in water; water which, 
if you give it freedom, always proceeds at 
once to greater refinement—which makes 
it the symbol for Mr. Kendry’s idea.” 

The mother of Mary Eastwood bent 
over Ethel’s chair and kissed her. He 
saw it through some warmth of his own 
lids. It was an act so spontaneous, 
so to be unexpected of Grace Eastwood, 
that it awed her children. He was to 
detect in it the stir of memories down be- 
neath the disillusionments of a wifehood 
and of a maturer motherhood. The youth 
beside her remembered that he was still 
standing. The butler recovered from a 
motionless study of that young woman. 
The dinner went on as in the embers glow- 
ing. Henry Eastwood became low-voiced 
and subjective. There was a period during 
which Mary’s attention wandered past 
Kendry to the girl who had not faced him 
again; a period in which Mary’s intelli- 
gent agate eyes were without their amuse- 
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ment and condescension, but took on a 
respect that perhaps was tinged with 
something like apprehension. The true 
conversation ran on between the youth 
and the girl of his own age. The atmos- 
phere had changed; all, not because a 
young woman, without stammering, had 
spoken words that perhaps for days had 
been mutely framing, but because what 
she had said was the clear ringing of a 
bell, unmuffled by fear or designing, when 
struck with a purpose by a world that 
could seek its little ends by devious means. 


CHAPTER X 


A WHIRL IN OBSCURITY 


They were a perfunctory four who drove 
down the hill in a hired carriage. Each 
held to his own preoccupation, which was, 
in part, a searching as to what the preoc- 
cupation was of one of the others. Also 
Kendry was recalling a dialogue that had 
not been meant for his ears. Mrs. East- 
wood and Miss Marr, in front of the Dona- 
tello child, had fancied themselves alone 
when Eastwood had gone after robes and 
Mary had gone for a hat. They left Ken- 
dry in the adjoining room, examining a 
picture. 

“You don’t see how it would lead on?” 
he heard Grace Eastwood coax. “I don’t 
mean great works; that’s Mary’s illusion. 
I mean the life, the people, the interest, 
the possibilities!” 

“T couldn’t,” Ethel sighed to her. “I 
couldn’t, unless | knew that I must, and 
some day could produce something as 
beautiful as this.” There was a pause, as 
of a look. 

“Some day you will,” Grace Eastwood 
breathed to her. “Only, it will be more 
beautiful. It will cry and snuggle its 
head to you. Then you'll not envy any 
man in the world!” 

So strangely it sounds to youth from its 
elders, when for a flash they acknowledge 
the Prime Vocation. It awed Jack Ken- 
dry with a sense of his responsibility, in- 
finitely broadening, for everything in the 
life of Ethel Marr that should follow from 
the departure he had caused in it. The 
thought sank down and lodged against the 
corked bottle wherein lay the recollection 
of Paulter. 

They drove through the colors and 
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savors of the Quarter to where, for white 
clients, the stage door was the customary 
access to the Chinese Theater. The slope 
of the hill brought this door to that lower 
level, half under ground, where the actors, 
the musicians, and more than fifty other 
employees ate and slept in an extraordinary 
economy of space. It was a hive of cells, 
each the length, breadth and height of one 
man’s stature, and each occupied by two. 
Those whom Eastwood encountered as he 
stooped to lead his single file stepped into 
low doorways to give passage. His sister 
followed, attentive on her skirts, her foot- 
ing, her safety, her beleaguered senses. On 
these beat the odors of salted sea-food, of 
cooking vegetables and pork, of pungent 
Kwangtung tobacco and of opium. The 
close contact with the thick-lipped, yellow 
faces, familiar to her in the open, kept 
her eyes averted. The costume in that 
atmosphere was a pair of slippers held on 
by upturned toes, and two thin cotton gar- 
ments shrinking from the extremities. 
Dim lights made shadowy pictures through 
the smoke, where men lounged or lay 
asleep or comatose in their bunks, to the 
voices, the clatter of dishes, the dulled 
clangor of the orchestra overhead. It was 
not squalor, it was too much alive, too 
cannily, methodically efficient; under a 
scheme which squarely could treat men as 
mechanical appliances. It could go on 
forever, the machinery of an art, though 
the world should be without green grass 
or blue sky or the air of the sea. Kendry 
thought of the home of these quantities— 
the mountain. The Nymph of those happy 
slopes, her eyes glistening with novel curi- 
osity and bafflement, her live nostrils com- 
pressed for the one protest she had to make, 
was in no haste to pursue Mary Eastwood. 
The girl’s keen impressions rebounded to 
Kendry with bright thanks for his con- 
ductorship. It could not but cause him 
to picture her ascending some Italian 
tower, garden scented, where straight cy- 
presses shot across a skyline seen through 
the loopholes. Had he been Mary, he 
protested, this one sight of Ethel Marr’s 
enjoyment at an escape from her impound- 
ed life, would have made him bear her off 
to where her heart could sing to back- 
grounds of a measure with her beauty. 
He could not understand the attitude of 
Mary; eventually he should clearly: say 
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to her—but Miss Marr stopped on a wind- 
ing stair where their heads must bow, 
The others had gone above and out of 
sight. She held her skirts about her, 
offering her free hand. 

“Good-by!” she said, shining her 
gratitude. It was as if she were finishing 
her dinner speech. Her trust in him, her 
acceptance of him with the Donatello and 
the dragon obviously binding him to Mary 
Eastwood, and defining his relations with 
herself, was as clear as a moment’s sparkle 
in a brook he might be crossing and leav- 
ing behind. 

“It shall not be good-by !”’ he rose, with 
a blessed wholeness, tight upon her hand. 
The flash of it went a little deeper than her 
self-possession, startled her, made her 
glance with some new question that in- 
stantly melted in her smile. She went on 
ahead of him, If she had any hurt from 
Mary she might know that her sponsor 
was as firm as a rock, Kendry defiantly 
registered. Bringing Mary to acknowledge 
the lovableness of Ethel Marr would be 
bringing Mary one step nearer to himself 
he believed. He caught up the Eastwoods 
at the head of the stairway. Mary was 
collecting her petticoats, frowning at the 
din. 

They were in a passage lined with brass- 
bound coffers where the players kept their 
costumes. It was Ethel’s not waiting for 
Kendry that brought her into the lead with 
Eastwood. He drew aside a hanging; the 
ladies found themselves at once in the 
center of the light, the voices, the action 
on the stage, the orchestral din, before the 
dark-hatted hundreds filling the spectators’ 
space from top to smoky bottom. Mary 
Eastwood hesitated. Miss Marr moved 
with all-absorbing gaze in which East- 
wood was a minor point at the side, fixed 
for her destination. Kendry could not 
have analyzed his masculine satisfaction 
at her unconscious full subjectiveness to 
the scene. He had not yet made the 
generalization that the women of his time 
and place combated subjectiveness and 
clung to reservations through their mo- 
ments of highest emotion. But it added 
a thrill to his championship of her. The 
white spectators sat on wooden chairs at 
right and left of the stage; the orchestra 
was at the back, beside the single en- 
trance. to the stage. The girl was held 
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fascinated by one whose stately walk, like 
that of some monarch fowl, whose gown 
and head-dress glittering with silk and 
gold and facets of silvered glass, proclaimed 
him a mighty personage of the drama. 
Mary was amused at her. 

“Do you notice,” she whispered to 
Kendry, “her poise, her assurance, her 
making that ‘entrance’ like a veteran? 
Why have you not thought of the stage 
for her!” 

She was not prepared for his shortness; 
it came from an undigested prejudice he 
had about theatrical life. 

“Because I respect her!” he said. He 
added nothing mollifying, though he felt 
Mary lean away from him in a muteness 
that was to continue. There was in all 
that clangor and stridency that divided 
their attention something not so easily 
dismissed as noise. It might have been 
the mere rapid striking on the ear of 
cymbal and gong, of stone drum and 
snakeskin drum, in terms of rhythm rather 
than of melody, against the soaring of the 
fiddle and the squeaking of the reed. But 
its effect, with here and there the suggestion 
of a melody hovering to be swallowed in 
the din, was barbarously stimulating, 
bound to haunt the memory. It was as 
though the overpowering percussives crash- 
ing through the phlegmatic exterior of a 
race made a breach for that small singing 
of the strings with its burden of the in- 
escapable human yearning and melancholy. 

The conventions of that stage, calling 
for so much to be imagined in scene and 
property, did not prevent the packed 
hundreds swaying as one from the comic 
to the solemn. The ascending tiers of 
benches might have been drawn each with 
two dark brush-strokes for hats and 
bodies, with an intervening stroke of sallow 
for the faces, all through a blur ascending 
from inevitable black cigars. The single 
bit of color came from a corner in the 
gallery—the gilt ornaments in the oily 
hair of the women looking down on the 
stage, bald-foreheaded, robed in glossy 
black. No eye strayed upward to this 
corner and the women stayed intent upon 
the stage. In the front row, dressed like 
all the others, Kendry saw Chan Kow, if 
it was Chan Kow. The man’s face, like 
a pumpkin in a row of gourds, answered 
Chan Kow’s description of himself. The 
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straight-brimmed soft hat was over his 
eyes; his long cigar added its clouds to the 
semi-obscurity. The scene of the play 
was on the bank of a river, represented 
by two chairs A second gorgeous per- 
sonage had tottered into the light, all 
convincing save for his height, simulating 
the difficult step of the small-foot woman. 
This falsetto lady delivered lines which it 
was fortunate could not be understood 
by the fan kwai so decorously listening on 
the wooden chairs. If that was Chan 
Kow in front the lines put him in the most 
enjoyed of moods. The deft eloquence of 
the lady’s fan was for Kendry one of a 
circle of impressions which revolved with 
increasing rapidity. There was his own 
glance at Mary, on whom the stridor, the 
smoke, the distasteful Oriental visage were 
working a restlessness. There was his 
noticing the long sleeve of the actor, ex- 
tended out toward that doubtful identity 
filling wide space in the front row, illumin- 
ing an intimate style of address that 
struck the humor of the audience. Ethel 
Marr had ceased to follow the player’s 
movement. Kendry laid her lessened color 
to the atmosphere; it called for proposing 
an early withdrawal from the place. The 
orchestra was mute but for the striking 
of a resonant stone, now coldly punctuating 
more tragic utterance. Kendry followed 
one quick glance of Ethel Marr to the other 
section of the white audience, across the 
stage. He saw the ears of Collins and 
beside Collins, with a mouth intensely set, 
glaring at Ethel Marr, with his body 
strangely forward as if braced for action, 
he saw Paulter. The small-foot woman 
stopped her speech, pointing to the great 
round head in the front row. She spoke 
a word and waited. A stroke on the stone 
heightened the still expectancy. All the 
lights in the house went out together. 
There was a flash as from the actor’s 
sleeve, and the report of a pistol. There 
were screams and cries in the dark and the 
overturning of chairs. 

Kendry remembered the clutch of Mary 
upon his arm, his pushing back his chair, 
his attempt to lead her. So many voices 
were calling that he could not distinguish 
hers. He was knocked over in a rush of 
many feet across the stage. The pistol 
shots-went on. He rose, groping for her, 
His hand grasped a skirt that was snatched 
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away from him. He felt for the chairs. 
A torrent of the audience mounting the 
stage and stumbling over them carried 
him on the way to the regions below. He 
fought out of it, he could not tell in what 
direction, calling to Miss Marr. Another 
mass was overturning benches at the back 
of the auditorium, struggling for the exit 
to the street. Some one brought a light. 
The benches were empty. The belated 
of the black mob surged around the two 
ways of escape. The body of a man hung 
over the first of the benches. Kendry 
leapt down to him. In the gloom he could 
not distinguish the blood-stained features. 
The man with the faint wick floating in a 
saucer of nut oil looked down at Kendry 
without expression. The victim recognized 
the shadow of a fan kwai. He struggled 
to rise. 

“Suey Lee—bad—bad man!” he choked, 
pointing to where the actor had stood. He 
fell back as if lifeless. The lamp-bearer 
picked up the battered cymbals and tried 
to straighten them out. The theater 
became vacant and still. 

In the narrow spaces below Kendry was 
thrust aside with many others while several 
policemen and night watchmen crowded 
past. When he reached the air the curi- 
ous had begun to block the alley. The 
Eastwood’s carriage was nowhere to be 
seen. He hurried around to the main 
entrance. In the gathered crowd he could 
see no familiar face. He returned to the 
alley. There was no one. He started 
toward Telegraph Hill. 

A block farther and he stopped. Why 
was he not going in the direction of Mary 
Eastwood’s? It was because Henry, alone 
with the two, first would have proceeded 
to Miss Marr’s, and leaving her, would then 
go home with his sister. He should inter- 
cept Mary and her brother returning. 
This had been his unconscious cerebration, 
he told himself. If it was equally probable 
that Eastwood, making a trio to his own 
house, would return agreeably alone with 
Miss Marr on the longer distance to Tele- 
graph Hill, Kendry found it now too late 
to hesitate. Yet he was not wholly of a 
mind with his steps; that was what caused 
him to lose time by not taking an electric 
car to the foot of the hill. As he hurried 
up those wooden cleats, the recollection 
of Paulter’s presence at the theater added 
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to the violence of his heart. He was con- 
vinced that it had not been a coincidence; 
in any case he was growing too weary of 
meeting Paulter’s hostile glare and ignoring 
it. If it was Paulter who had knocked him 
over once more unawares the climax of the 
ridiculous had happened. Paulter might 
appear at Miss Marr’s door. Kendry hoped 
he would. He turned a gloomy corner 
and quickly stopped. It was Eastwood. 

“You took her home?” Kendry panted. 

“No,” said Eastwood shortly. “Did 
you take her somewhere?” 

“No,” said Kendry. Eastwood coldly 
looked at him. 


“Which one?” Eastwood suddenly 
asked. 
“Which one?” Kendry echoed. He 


shook his head. “Either of them.” East- 
wood took in a breath. 

“Then where’s Mary!” he burst. 

“T don’t know!” said Kendry. “You 


didn’t see Miss——” 

“Did you expect to find Mary up here?” 
Eastwood rose. “Say, I want to know 
who that thug is that came to her door!” 
He pointed toward the Marr’s. “ Breaking 
his damned head is what I was born for!” 

“Not till I get a chance,” said Kendry, 
in a mood to let no one be more aggressive 
than himself. Eastwood’s rage went up 


another notch. 


“What the devil have you to do with it?” 
he said. “Where's my sister?” The 
younger man was silent and diminished, 
biting his lip. 

“Come along to a telephone!” he wheeled. 
They hurried down the hill without speak- 
ing. Too many conjectures were in Ken- 
dry’s mind for him to catch the main 
obsession of Eastwood. Weight settled 
more heavily on his heart. Reason re- 
ceded. He could not name his trouble. 
It was of a nature that, when a drunken 
roysterer reeled against him, made him 
bowl the man into the gutter with the flat 
of his hand under the man’s chin. East- 
wood grunted ironically. They ran and 
hung on to the step of an electric car. 
Presently Eastwood turned to him: 

“T don’t need you to help me find her! 
Good-night!” He dropped off and pushed 
open the swinging doors of a saloon, seek- 
ing a telephone. Kendry went on in a 
daze. He saw his hotel and jumped down 
and got to his room. He rang up the 























Eastwood house; the line was reported 
“busy.” Then he found in the book the 
number of the Marr’s. 

“Yes, and she’s got you sized up!” 
came Paulter’s voice. ‘“‘She’s cut out 
your wire! You just hang up!” 

A card was brought him: 


M. CLARENCE DE PRESLES 
Cercle Internationale, Valparaiso 


Collins followed the bell-boy in. 

“You are not de Presles!”” Kendry glared 
at him. 

“Ehr” said the man with the ears, 
comfortably. He opened his coat and 
showed a Secret Service badge. ‘My 
name’s Kelly,” he said, with a quiet smile. 
“Sorry I got on your nerves in the course 
of my business.” 

Kendry stared at him and stared at the 
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“Show the gentleman up,” he 


card. 
commanded. 
the bell-boy. 

“Can I count on you to help the Gov- 


Kelly closed the door after 


ernment in this case?” he said. ‘“We 
want to put Paulter behind the bars.” 
“You can!” Kendry exulted. “I'll go 


alone and get him in fifteen minutes, if 
you'll give me the authority.” 

M. Clarence de Presles could not have 
waited patiently for an answer to his card. 
He entered almost immediately. He cast 
one glance at Kelly, who had hidden his 
badge. 

“Bon soir, mon cher Monsieur!” Mon- 
sieur de Presles formally saluted Kendry, 
his silk hat in his hand. He was in fault- 
less evening dress. His black hair fell 
from the center of his scalp and conven- 
tionally covered his crown. He had eye- 
brows. He had cut off his cue. 


(To be continued.) 





THE CHICKEN-CAT 


HOUGH one has always learnt to asso- 
ciate mosquitoes with the State of 
New Jersey it might enlighten a few to 
know that other less harmless varieties of 
animals also claim this part of the country 
as their birthplace—to wit, chicken-raising 
cats. 

The cause of this morbid affectation 
seems to be superabundance of maternal 
instinct, brought on by destroying the 
natural object of affection, thus forcing its 
way into unfamiliar channels. 

For instance a cat in West Orange was 
wandering disconsolate about the place, 
mourning the family of furry mites that 
cruel destiny had given but to snatch away 
again, when her great yellow eyes fell upon 
a brood of chickens. 

Happy thought: A foster mother in 
these Roosevelt days was far in advance of 
no kind of a mother. How she won the 
minute hearts of these downy balls, whose 
nationality was still standing out all over 
them in little bits of eggshell, is very diffi- 
cult to explain. 


OF WEST ORANGE 


Day long, she led the contented family 
about, encouraging, commanding, and im- 
ploring by ‘‘mews” instead of ‘“clucks,” 
and slaughtering myriads of rats, robins 
and pet canaries in lieu of the vegetable 
diet that mother hens believe more whole- 
some to the newly-born. 

But now comes the discordant note of 
strife to break in upon this peaceful scene. 
The feathered mother had been content to 
“let out” her huge family, so to speak, 
while she faithfully stuck to her post and 
two or three unhatched eggs. When they 
failed to incubate she demanded the return 
of her own. 

A deal of fur, feathers and blood were 
relinquished in the argument that ensued, 
but their owner insisted on them putting up 
their gloves long before the last round was 
reached. 

The chickens went back to the maternal 
roof-tree, the cat to the top of the back 
fence. However she will never touch 
chicken again, has struck it entirely from 
her bill-of-fare, even in the form of gumbo. 
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A WATER-WITCHER OF THE 
PRAIRIES 


f CCATING hidden springs and digging 
wells in dry places through the mys- 
terious agency of the divining rod hark 
back to the dim, dark ages. The average 
person in this practical age is wont to laugh 
at such practices and set them down as 
curious survivals of out worn superstitions. 
“What power has a witch-hazel twig or a 
willow wand to find water where all other 
signs fail? Pooh!” says the skeptic. And 
he has the strong end of the argument. The 
only trouble with his scoffing and hilarious 
attitude is that “witching for water,” as 
they call it in the Northwest, does succeed 
where the professional well digger has to 
confess himself beaten to a standstill. 

On the broad prairies of North Dakota, 
the greatest handicap to comfort in living 
is lack of good water. Towns spring up 
over night, and tank-wagons trail in from 
miles away to supply enough water for 
drinking purposes. The problem becomes 
even more arduous when it confronts the 
railroads that are stretching new tracks up 
into this virgin territory. A locomotive is 
the thirstiest brute in all creation, and mil- 
lions of gallons a day must be supplied 
along the line. It is superfluous to remark 
that for absence of superstitious and sen- 
timental nonsense of all kinds a great rail- 
way corporation is almost in a class by 
itself. If a silly or unfounded romance is 
afloat, it is not likely to find a welcome 
refuge in the practical headpiece of a Gene- 
ral Manager. 

It was therefore singularly impressive 
when the writer, touring a new branch of 
the Great Northern in North Dakota, fell 
in with an elderly and dignified gentleman, 
a conductor of many years’ service on this 
system, who had been detailed on special 
duty from the General Manager’s office to 
search for water supplies with the aid cf a 
divining rod or “water-witching” outfit. 
The accompanying photographs show the 
gifted Mr. Eastman caught in the act of 
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prospecting near one of the new stations 
where it was highly necessary that a water- 
tank be located. 

It may be that his errand was in the 
nature of a cheerful gamble after other 
resources failed, but the fact remains that 
Mr. Eastman was on the ground equipped 
for business, and that the train waited upon 
his investigations. 

His outfit was simple. A friend, acting 
as assistant “witcher,” carried a bundle of 
freshly cut witch-hazel boughs, trimmed 
in V-shaped branches, the leaves and buds 
stillon them. The two men disembarked. 
From up the raw, new street of the town 
that was not more than six months old, 
gathered a score of merchants, farmers 
andidlers. They greeted the visitors with 
interest and respect. This looking for 
water touched upon a vital matter in their 
daily lives. They were still hauling their 
drinking water in tank wagons from a 
spring a mile out of town, and the water 
was sold at so much a gallon. 

Mr. Eastman, stout, conventional as to 
dress, and looking as essentially practical 
as a veteran railroad man ought to appear, 
took one of the V-shaped witch-hazel 
boughs, and tightly grasped the pliant ends 
in his two fists, holding the point or 
crotch upright. Thus equipped he moved 
sedately across the prairie. The witch- 
hazel remained upright for perhaps fifty 
feet. The crowd trailed in behind, vastly 
curious. Presently the bough began to 
turn, or waver. The inverted V twisted 
slowly, until it was parallel with the earth 
or pointing straight out from the bearer. 

He slackened his gait and moved ahead, 
while the telltale bough moved slowly 
down until it was pointing toward the soil. 
Now the “water-witcher” had it so grasped 
that it was twisting in his fists, and the 
tender bark along the pliant ends was 
beginning to break, showing that some 
force other than muscular effort was pull- 
ing the bough toward the earth. When it 
pointed straight down he stopped, and 
heeled a mark in the grass, 
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The twigs are twisting downward toward water. 


Then he moved on, and very slowly the 
branch began to rise, until at length it had 
returned to the perpendicular in its origi- 
nal position. The vein of water had been 
passed, and the witch-hazel was no longer 
attracted. 

“There is your water back there,” said 
Mr. Eastman, with the air of a man who 
was backing a “sure thing.” When asked 
to explain he said: 

“Whatever kind of attraction there may 
be, I know it is there. I have located fifty 
wells along the railway without failure. I 
picked it up when I was a boy of thirteen, 
by watching an old blind negro ‘witch’ for 
water on my father’s farm. Not every one 
can succeed at it. There must be some- 
thing in the theory of a magnetic current 
flowing between the operator and the 
hidden water through the medium of the 
green willow or the witch-hazel. | can’t 
explain it, any more than I can tell you 
why one man succeeds at ‘water-witching’ 
and another fails. 
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“T have located a flowing well alongside 
five dry wells that had been located in 
the ordinary fashion. I must have found 
nearly five hundred good wells in the Da- 
kotas, Montana and Idaho in the last 
twenty-five years. There isn’t anything in 
it for me, and I have no reason for trying 
any bunco games. 

“Do I voluntarily twist the twigs? Not 
on your life. Grip one end, next my hand, 
and see if you can keep it from twisting, or 
take one end by yourself as we go back. 

“There, what did | tell you? Of course 
it twists of itself. Why, I have had my 
hands blister from the force with which 
the twigs pull down when there is water 
close to the surface. After you have lo- 
cated water, you must walk away from it 
until the twigs are upright again. The 
distance between the location and _ this 
other point will give you a rough estimate 
of the number of feet in depth you must 
dig before you are likely to strike water.” 

Now, there is this to be said for Mr. East- 
man. Not only does Mr. James J. Hill’s 
railroad think it worth while to go water- 
witching, but their water-witcher is not 
the kind of a man who can be accused of 
any mushy sentimentality. He is gray- 
bearded and elderly, there is something 
almost patriarchal in his aspect. But ap- 
pearances were never more deceitful. For 
as a Great Northern conductor he has been 
for years noted as the most sudden and 
valiant person to look out for the interests 
of the road when trouble is brewing in large 
consignments aboard a passenger train. 

It is still his delight to welcome to his 
train a carload of Minnesota “lumber 
jacks,” just come out of the woods, full of 
bad whiskey and violent purposes. Mr. 
Eastman has made a habit of wading 
through such storm centers with a fighting 
“lumber jack” hanging to every corner of 
his frame. If it is to the interests of peace 
and order on the train, the “scrappers” 
invariably “hit the gravel” when Mr. East- 
man is done with them. Those whe know 
him avoid any semblance of “‘rough house” 
along his run. His fame has spread afar 
as the most effective peace envoy who 
handles a conductor’s punch on the sys- 
tem. It would seem absurd to accuse such 
a man of harboring a stray “superstition” 
for no obvious purpose. Whatever there 
is in “water-witching,” it gains an un- 
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doubted official status through this un- 
varnished narrative, whose illustrations 
speak for themselves. 


JACK TEAL OF MONTANA 


Glock detective, deputy sheriff, cow- 

boy, and hunter, Jack Teal of Montana 
has played his stirring part in the life of 
the open range country that stretches north 
to the Canada line, where the cattle still 
roam unfenced over hundreds of miles of 
buffalo grass. It is the fashion to talk of 
frontier life in the past tense, as if this great 
western land were all tamed by now, and 
chained to the wheel of a colorless modern- 
ity. Jack Teal, blue-eyed, quiet of voice 
and manner, dusty from long and lonely 
riding, could tell you different stories if you 
chanced to meet him at Malta or Glasgow 
along the cattle range line of northern 
Montana. Jack and | were talking, in an 
autumn evening of the year of our Lord, 
1905. He had just come in from a week 
of hard riding up toward the boundary. 

“Anything doing?” I asked. 

He rubbed his stubbled chin, ordered a 
“dust-cutter” from the bar to sluice the 
alkali from his throat, and replied: 

“Nothing much. I’ve been out with 
George Hall, the stock detective. I’m 


working for Ben Phillips, the sheep-man, 
just now. Somebody’s been cutting his 
fences. I’m watching the fences and aim- 
in’ to ketch up with the parties. There 
may be something doing then. 

“What was | doing with George Hall? 
Last week he cuts the trail of a human 
coyote that’s running off a bunch of stolen 
horses. This- rustler is heading for the 
boundary, and when George gets the word 
he rides into Glasgow to dig up the sheriff, 
and get a warrant and make the play all 
proper. He couldn’t find the sheriff, and 
not wanting to cut loose alone, in case of 
accident, he rounds me up and asks me to 
go along. I’m out of the deputy business, 
being paid to ride fence for Ben Phillips, 
but being anxious to oblige an old friend, 
I says: 

““All right, George. Count me in. 
Where is this ——rustler of yours?’ 

“My Winchester is in the saddle boot as 
usual and the pair of us trails out north, 
until we swing a circle that fetches a few 
miles to the south of Malta. The rustler is 
laying up to rest his stock, and we get the 
word that he’s camped near a coulee when 
we picket our ponies for the night. George 
tells me: 

“*“Now, Jack, there ain’t going to be no 
killing in this. We'll jump him at day- 
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light while he’s in his blankets and tie him 
up and pack him back to Glasgow smooth 
and easy.’ 

“*T don’t want no killing,’ says I, ‘but 
this party may want to do some shooting 
of his own, George, and we don’t take no 
chances.’ 

“At the first crack of daylight we walk 
ahead, and sights che horse-thief rolled up 
in his blankets with a tarpaulin over his 
head. I pulls down on him with my Win- 
chester and George with his six-shooter, 
and we calls, ‘Throw up your hands.’ 

“He sits up and blinks and puts ‘em over 
his head, and while I covers him, George 
invites him to step out and be searched. 
While George is going over him, | goes 
through his bed and digs out a rifle and 
two six-shooters. The rustler takes it quiet 
and nice, and asks to walk over and get 
his best horse which is grazing about 
twenty yards away toward the mouth of 
the coulee saddled up overnight. 

“It looks like a safe play, for we have 
him covered plenty. | notice that as Mr. 
Rustler edges over to his horse, he ain’t 
aiming to catch him. He don’t go at it 
right. Instead of steering to get his horse 
by the picket rope and head him round to 
camp, he sort of ambles behind the pony’s 
tail, slow and easy, and the horse naturally 
walks on ahead of him. They are drifting 
toward the coulee a step at a time, and | 
says to George: 

“*He ain’t acting like he wants to ketch 
that cayuse and lead him back into camp. 
He’s coaxing him away for a break up the 
coulee.’ 

“George laughs, and don’t allow the 
rustler is planning any such foolish play as 
that. 

“Just then, Mr. Rustler makes a dash 
for it, climbs his horse, and is off up the 
coulee, hell-for-leather. We make a jump 
for our horses, and the thief has a good 
flying start of a couple of hundred yards 
and he’s on a good fresh horse. 

““Throw up them hands or there'll be a 
killing,’ yells George. 

“Mr. Rustler never looks back, but he 
lays out along that horse’s back and is cer- 
tainly burning the wind. George gets way 
ahead of me, and we’re making tracks, the 
three of us, over some mighty rough coun- 
try. George has his automatic six-shooter, 
and I has my carbine. I aims to take a 
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shot soon as | can, but I’m up against a 
funny proposition. 

“George is riding between me and the 
rustler, we three being strung out in pretty 
near a straight line. I don’t want to plug 
my friend, but I’m anxicus to get a shot 
at the gent ahead of him. After a little 
while, the thief swings a slight curve to 
keep up along the bottom of the coulee, 
and | see his pony’s nose poke out no more 
than a foot ahead of George. There was 
just room to throw the sight on the rustler’s 
horse, and a chance of getting him through 
the head. We were on the dead jump, and 
I couldn’t see more than eight inches of the 
farther horse in front of George when | 
turned loose. 

“Being scared that way of hitting George 
I throwed a mite too far ahead and | saw 
the bullet kick in the bank. It was kind 
of nervous shooting and | waited again, 
till the rustler weaved ahead a mite. This 
time I had to shoot plumb over George’s 
shoulder, and I wasn’t quite easy in my 
mind. Mistakes are easy that way when 
you're buck-jumping over recks, and your 
friend is dead in line with the coyote you’re 
aiming to kill. 

“This time, | found it out later, | put the 
bullet plumb into the back of the rustler’s 
saddle. It hit a row of iron tacks, turned 
up, and no more’n bulged through the 
leather seat, just enough to make the rust- 
ler think he was hit without hurting him 
none. He was some distracted and looked 
around and felt of himself. Meantime 
George had worked up within shooting 
distance, and throwed loose with his six- 
shooter. The first bullet hit the rustler 
plumb between the shoulders, the second 
drilled him through the brain, and he slid 
off his pony like a bundle of blankets, 
deader than hell. 

“We slung him across a pony and brung 
him into Glasgow, and that was the end of 
it. We didn’t go out to do any killing. 
It ought not to been necessary, but that 
rustler was a blank blank fool. For George 
can shoot some, when he has to.” 

Mr. Teal told the story with a modesty 
which overlooked his own nerve and con- 
fidence in himself when he was shooting 
within a hair’s breadth of George Hall. 
The ‘Wild West” stars who shoot at glass 
balls and “faked up” targets with ranges 
all measured make a spectacular show. 
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But their work seems tame and common- 
place alongside such a plain tale as this. 
Jack Teal is one of the few men on the 
range who can kill a jack-rabbit nine times 
out of ten with a rifle, and this is pretty 
near as good as drilling a streakof lightning. 

“Was George Hall at all nervous when 
you were singeing his whiskers in this 
fashion?” | asked. 

“No, I guess not,” said Jack. “He 
didn’t mention it none. We’ve run to- 
gether a good deal. He knew I wasn’t 
going to take no chances of putting a bullet 
into him by any fool mistake.” 

It is also worth more than passing men- 
tion that Mr. George Hall was doing some 
clean-cut work of his own. From a flying 
horse in a rocky cafion he put two bullets 
into his surging target, at a distance of a 
hundred and fifty yards, and with a re- 
volver at that. 

There is no boastful strain in Jack Teal. 
He told of this episode in the day’s work 
with a tolerant air of duty toward enter- 
taining a tenderfoot who for some unknown 
reason seemed absurdly curious about the 
most commonplace affairs. As we sat 
there, and looked through the open door, 
a Great Northern express, bound for the 
Pacific Coast boomed past the station. 
Tourists in dining-car and sleeper looked 
out at the sleepy cow-town, and were 
doubtless saying to one another: 

“Years ago this was the kind of frontier 
you read about, when cowboys and bad 
men and six-shooters were busy. It’s all 
gone now, and riding across these prairies 
is an infernally monotonous proceeding.” 
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Mr. Jack Teal clanked out of the bar, 
cinched up his pony, and made ready to 
ride fifty miles away on the open range, 
forty miles from a town, to camp in his 
blankets for two or three weeks. He did 
not say it, but it was known that if he 
“ketched up” with the persons who were 
cutting Ben Phillips’ fence, there would be 
a “killing,” nine chances out of ten. The 
West is alleged to be colorless and quiet, 
but Mr. Jack Teal will probably die with 
his boots on, in the performance of his duty, 
for he is a pitcher that has been often to 
the well. 

A cow-puncher standing on the sidewalk 
observed : 

“Jack, why don’t you tell your friend 
about your helping to round-up the Dutch 
Henry gang, the time Jones was killed 
eating breakfast? And there’s the round- 
up you made of Thompson when he tried 
to get his guns out of his blankets and 
wasn’t quick enough. Them episodes hap- 
pened only a little time back.” 

Mr. Teal shook his head. 

“I ain’t got time this trip. They didn’t 
amount to much.” 

“How about the time you held up this 
whole damned town of Malta because you 
wasn’t treated right? Citizens was sure 
scarce that day.” 

Mr. Teal blushed beneath his tan, and 
shook his head. ‘My friend don’t want 
to hear no such foolishness as that. I was 
a little mad about something, and I aimed 
to learn these short-horns to treat a gen- 
tleman right when he came into camp. 
Good-by. Glad I met you.” 
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VIII—THE CRUISE OF PINAFORE AND COMPANY 


BY GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


HE curousest lot I ever 
seed aboard a ship was 
a opera troupe. They 
was booked to cruise 
South America coast- 
wise and give shows in 
| all the leadin’ cities. 
There was twenty of ‘em, men and 
women, leadin’ singers and chorusers. 

“Miss Florida Fielding, she were the 
star, and she had some sense. But the rest 
was just vain babies. The men they’d 
not say: ‘How did the bloomin’ reversal 
go last night, Winkler?’ but, ‘How did | 
look in the Lord High Esplanooshanus’s 
clothes?’ Then the man as said that turns 
to another man—I calls them men, sir, by 
reason of their sex which were male—and 
says: ‘Yeller aint a becomin’ shade to 
me, Sheridan,’ and Sheridan he says, ‘I 
got to wear a veil or my face ’Il get all 
tanned up’; and the like. The women 
they was the same, but it’s becomin’ to 
women and natral to be vain. 

“But Miss Florida Fielding, she were 
out for fun, she were. She’d be pluggin’ 
at seagulls with a revolver one minute, and 
bobbin’ for sharks the next. And she 
were friendly and curous "bout things. 

“Mr. January were a young feller, built 
like a tiger and weighin’ two hundred 
pounds. He were attacht to the troupe 





for his health which were good, by reason 
of owin’ money that he couldn’t pay, and 
were travelin’ for seven years to get his 
debts out o’ law. The manager were a 
big, useful feller, named Edwin Garrick 
Booth Tucker, that done all the chores and 
plays the drum in the orchestra, or the 
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violin, all one to him. There was five 
musickers to set in front of the stage and 
make the music: one were a Swede, one 
were a German, one were a I-talian, one 
were a Hungarian, and one were a Pole. 
Mr. Tucker and Miss Fielding was thick as 
thieves, and lible to be married most any 
time. 

“Well, sir, we sails from San Francisco, 
and they gives shows in Monterey and 
Santa Barbara, and so on down the coast 
till we strikes a gale off the northwest 
corner 0’ South America. I never seed no 
sense in any 0’ them shows, sir, excep’ the 
tunes was really pretty. There wan’t no 
sense to anythin’ any one said or done. 

“There were one show named Pinafore, 
which were the name of a ship, and by a 
odd kwincident the name of the ship we 
was sailin’ in too. Well, sir, me and 
Brainie M’Gan, as ever was, allowed that 
if anybody knowed anythin’ about a ship 
it were us. That show had it all so wrong 
it made a feller mad. There was one 
duck in a blue suit with gold buttons and 
a three-cornered hat and a telescope, as 
laid claim to be a admiral in the Queen’s 
Navy. And he sung a song tellin’ how 
he’d come to be give the job, which, he 
says, he begun life as a office-boy, and 
done everythin’ he were told so careful, 
up to polishin’ the handle on the front 
door, that they took and made him a ad- 
miral. There wan’t no sense to it. Thet 
aint no trainin’ for a officer. 

“Brainie M’Gan, he says: ‘Winkie,’ says 
he, ‘if they makes a feller admiral jest for 
cleanin’ up a little like that there boy done, 
what had they orter make you and me? 
We aint done nothin’ but clean up all our 
lives,’ says he. 
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“Them shows they give, sir: Pinafore, 
Mikado, Pirates of Pens Aunts, The Yeo- 
man o’ the Guard, and Patience, was all 
wrote by a man named Sir Gilbert O’Sulli- 
van. And if he don’t know no more about 
the land than he done about the sea, he 
were about the ignorantest flathead as 
ever was. But he knowed how to make 
up a good tune, he did, and they was 
somethin’ ketchin’ about the words of 
them shows, even if they wasn’t no sense 
to them. They took to runnin’ in a man’s 
head, and it wa’n’t long before the whole 
crew was singin’ the tunes and repeatin’ 
the words. Brainie M’Gan, he’d go round 
sayin’, ‘I were born sneering, but | probly 
shall not ’sclaim as | dies, “O willer, tit 
willer, tit willer.”’ And the ship’s boy, 
he couldn’t say nothin’ but: ‘So does my 
sisters and my cousins and my aunts; so 
does my sisters and my cousins and my 
aunts.’ And when he got sick o’ sayin’ 
it he couldn’t stop. And when we got sick 
o’ hearin’ him say it, we done our test to 
make him stop, but it were no use. It 
near drove him crazy, and stood him 
mor’n one good lickin’. The captain, he 
says to him one day, he says: ‘Boy,’ says 
he, ‘I wants my gray socks.’ And the boy, 
he says: ‘So does my sisters and my 
cousins and my aunts.’ And that stood 
him one lickin’. And one day he over- 
heard the mate sayin’ to Miss Florida 
Fielding: ‘Yes, Miss,’ he says, ‘I always 
tries to do my dooty.’ And the boy he 
hollers, tryin’ to stop hisself, and not bein’ 
able, he hollers: “So does my sisters and 
my cousins and my aunts.’ And the mate 
he says: “What I jest says were talk, Miss, 
but I'll now demonstrate as my actions is 
in keepin’; and he catches the ship’s boy 
by the scruff o’ the neck and done his duty 
by him. The boy blubbered some, and 
Miss Fielding she flings her arms round his 
neck—which were a way she had—and 
she says: ‘Sonny,’ she says, ‘does he often 
beat your’ And the boy he blubbers: 
“Yes, he does, sink him! and so does my 
sisters and my cousins and my aunts.’ 
Well, sir, the mate he overhears, and that 
stood the boy another lickin’. 

“But Miss Fielding were sorry for the 
boy, and she gave him a bottle cork, with 
a string round it to tie to his button-hole, 
and she tells him whenever he feels he got 
to say things, he wants to put the cork in 
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his mouth and bite it, and that ud learn 
him not to. Well, sir, the captain he calls 
the boy, and says: ‘Boy,’ says he, ‘I wants 
my binokle,’ and the boy says: ‘So does—’ 
and remembers the cork and slips it be- 
tween his teeth and bites. And the cap- 
tain he beilers: ‘Bells o’ Hell,’ he bellers, 
‘what do you mean by bitin’ that cork at 
me?’ And were for givin’ the boy a dretful 
lickin’, but Miss Fielding she runs up and 
she tells the captain how it were, and he 
were a old feller and kind-hearted, he were, 
and he larfs good and hearty, and pats 
Miss Fielding’s hand. 

“After that the boy he got real expert 
with the cork. He slaps it in his mouth, 
same as a Englishman claps a monkle in 
his eye, and when the danger were over he’d 
loose his jaws, and let the cork drop to the 
full length o’ the string. He were plenty 
larfed at, but he pusaveers, bein’ most 
ways strong-minded for a boy, and after a 
time he cures hisself. 

“Well, sir, most everybody had some- 
thin’ or other they most couldn’t help 
singin’ or sayin’; most everybody had 
excep’ me. But my time come. And it 
were my misfortune, sir, to take up with 
a singin’ line, which I hadn’t no more 
powers to sing right nor a barrel has. It 
were just this, sir: ‘A wanderin’ mistral 
I, a thing o’ shreds and patches.’ That 
were all. Well, sir, | sings that foolishness 
till it most drove everybody mad, in- 
cludin’ me. I couldn’t let up. If my 
mind strayed, out she’d come. Nights 
I couldn't sleep for that rot a-dribblin’ in 
my head, and I’d let it out, sir, and then 
the others couldn’t sleep. Even Brainie 
M’Gan begin to get down on me. _ | were 
the mos’ ’voided man on that’ ship. The 
more misruble and lonely | got, sir, the 
more I’d sing that line to kind of comfort 
me. It stood me three lickin’s from men 
that was bigger nor me, and it stood one 
man a lickin’ that were littler than me. 
And when | gets him down | kicks him 
good, by reason o’ him bein’ the only man 
aboard I could lick. I got nothin’ from 
them as had bin my friends, sir, but black 
looks and cusses. Millions o’ times | 
wisht I’d never bin born. 

“One day, sir, | were down in the fo’c’sle 
lyin’ in my bunk, with that blasted tune 
a-runnin’ in my head, when here comes the 
ship’s boy to fetch a biscuit he’d hid under 
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his matress, bein’ hungry. He didn’t see 
me, sir, by reason of its bein’ dark in the 
fo’c’sle, but he hears me move, sir, and 
says, ‘Who’s that?’ says he. | goes for to 
answer back, and say ‘Winkler,’ but what 
come out were: ‘A wanderin’ mistral I, 
a thing o’ shreds and patches.’ That boy 
he larfed, he did, and | riz from my bunk. 

“*Don’t hit me, Winkler,’ says he, ‘we 
was always friends, wa’n’t wer’ And he 
stops larfin. 

““*Mind then,’ says I, ‘who you does your 
larfin at, and where you does it.’ 

“*T’'ll do that,’ says he, ‘but ’mongst 
friends, Winkler, you’ve took and caught 
a little habit o’ sayin’ things that don’t do 
you no good with the men.’ 

“*Bright you are,’ says I, ‘but it aint 
for you to mention it.’ 

““Winkler,’ he says, ‘I won’t, but you 
was always good to me, and | wants to 
help you. Take this here cork,’ says he; 
‘it cured me,’ he says. 

“Well, sir, he pushes the cork in my 
hands and starts to run, but I catches him 
and gives him a dretful lickin’, usin’ only 
one hand, which I| done easy, him bein’ a 
boy and undersize. It done us both a 
world o’ good. 

“Well, sir, the mate he hears the rum- 
pus, and calls down the hatchway. 

“*Who’s down there?’ says he; and I 
goes for to say, ‘Winkler and the boy, 
sir, but what come out were, ‘A wan- 
derin’ mist—’ Then I claps the cork 
in my jaws and bites her. That saves me, 
sir, and after that I carries that cork on 
a string and wouldn’t of parted with her for 
love or money. 


“The ship we was in and one of the shows 
was both named Pinajore. The show had 
the ernitials H. M. S. before it, and | often 
puzzles to know what them letters stands 
for, till one day | asks Brainie M’Gan, and 
he says: ‘She were give that name in 
mem’ry,’ he says, ‘of the world’s abnega- 
tions to Henery M. Stanerley.’ 

“*T aint never heard tell o’ him,’ says I. 

““Aint you?’ says Brainie. ‘Aint you 
now, you ignurant little man?’ 

“*No,’ says I. ‘Do I owe him any ab- 
negations?’ says I. 

“*That you does,’ says Brainie. ‘If it 
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wa’n’t for him you wouldn’t know what 
the middle of Africa were like. If it wa’n’t 
for him you wouldn’t know there was 
any middle to it. If it wa’n’t for him you 
wouldn’t know nothin’ ’bout lions and 
efelants and dwarves and grillers.’ 

““What’s grillers, Brainie?’ says I. 

““They’re somethin’ like chimpanzoos,’ 
says he; ‘they eats offn plates with forks 
an’ smokes same as a man. Henery M. 
Stanerley, he diskivered them, he did.’ 

““Tf he done that,’ says I, ‘he gets my 
abnegations.’ 

“*He done that and more,’ says Brainie. 
‘In the black heat of Africa,’ says he, ‘he 
diskivered a Livin’-Stone.’ 

“«*A livin’ stone!’ says I. 

“*Sure,’ says Brainie, ‘what skips and 
hops and talks like a man.’ 

““What become of it?’ says I. 

“*He takes it home,’ says Brainie, ‘and 
edercates it, and bimeby it becomes a doc- 
tor. He were jest a father to that stone.’ 

“*You don’t tell me!’ says I. 

“*T does,’ says Brainie, ‘and more. That 
stone become a Christen; and one day it 
were crossin’ London Bridge, when it 
hears a squak and sees a nuss girl drop a 
baba into the water. Dr. Livin’-Stone, he 
never thought ‘bout the danger, but puts 
his hand on the rail and vaults into the 
river. That were the last anybody ever 
seed of him.’ 

““Couldn’t he swim?’ says I. 

“How you talk,’ says Brainie; ‘could 
you swim if youn was a stone?’ 

““No,’ says 1. ‘Were the baba drownd- 
ed?’ 

“*It were,’ says Brainie. 

“Well, sir, bout then the gale I were 
tellin’ you "bout come on to blow. We'd 
held sweet weather till then, and the com- 
pany were busy reversin’ Mikado at the 
time. The wandrin’ mistral, sir, were just 
come on deck and begun to sing bout his 
shreds and patches, when the first sea hits 
us. They were uneasy, swingin’ seas, and 
the Pinafore she riz and fell a couple of 
times, and the sweat begun to stand out 
on the wanderin’ mistral’s forehead. He 
guavers a couple o’ lines, and then he busts 
for the side. Two o’ the others goes to see 
what ails him, an’ was a long time findin’ 
out. Then the wind comes a cracklin’, an’ 
all the passingers was sent below. 

“That storm came sudden and stayed 
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long. It were mixed with black rain an’ 
thunder and lightnin’. There were no rest 
for nobody. For five days an’ nights, sir, 
we worked like horses, us and Mr. January 
and Tucker and the Pole musicker, and 
the sixth night, sir, we smashes, head on, 
into a sand beach, and that were the end 
of the Pinafore. She went to pieces like 
a house built o’ cards. There wa’n’t no 
more of her lef’ than just enough to cling 
to. By the grace o’ God, sir, we run 
aground at high water, a full moon tide, 
and tho’ the wind kep’ on a blowin’, the 
waters drawed away, an’ by daylight we 
was high and dry, only we wa’n't dry, 
on ridged sand. 

“Well, sir, we got ashore the bes’? way 
we could, takin’ what was lef’ in the Pina- 
fore and findin’ a heap o’ things that had 
been sent on ahead by the waves. There 
was all the chest o’ music, ’mong other 
things, an’ the sheets was all swelled round 
the edges so the water couldn’t get in and 
spoil the middle, and Tucker he goes down 
on his knees, he does, and thanks God for 
that. 

“There was woods back of the beach, and 
a high hill b’yont, and the captain he said 
we'd bumped on a uncharted island, and 
he guessed we’d come to stay. 

“Well, sir, we makes a camp for the 
women, and one for the men, and we puts 
a lookout of two so’s to keep each other 
awake on the hill all day, and we burns 
fires at night, and we lives like that for 
most a month. Then, sir, we begun to 
run out o’ grub, and people begun to pull 
long faces. They wa’n’t nothin’ you could 
eat on that island. We fishes, but don’t 
catch nothin’, and we didn’t have no guns 
to shoot birds with, which there wa’n’t 
many. 

“One night, sir, after supper, the cap- 
tain he says: ‘ Boys and girls,’ he says, “we 
aint got but two days’ grub lef’. My 
share,’ he says, ‘I donates to the women.’ 
Then he walks off by hisself. Mr. January 
he stands up then and donates his share; 
and after him Mr. Tucker. Then I says: 
‘They gits mine, too.’ And Brainie, he 
says, ‘Same here.’ And they was others 
follered. Miss Florida Fielding, she turns 
to Mr. Tucker, sir, and says: 

“*Garrick,’ says she, ‘I bin postponin’ 
our weddin’,’ she says, ‘but I won’t no 
more. You kin have me.’ 


“Mr. Tucker he takes her hand and he 
says: ‘Florida,’ says he, ‘we aint got no 
minister.’ 

“An’ she says: ‘Garrick,’ she says, ‘we 
got witnesses before God, an’ maybe but 
a Jittle while to live.’ 

“So be it,’ says he. 

“An’ he takes her in his arms and kisses 
her. 

“*Bear witness, all you,’ says he, ‘that 
I take this woman to be my wife. An’ I 
swears before you and God a’mighty,’ says 
he, ‘to be good to her all my life.’ 

“Which wa’n’t a long order, sir, con- 
siderin’ as how he had no more grub lef’. 
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“Well, sir, it come out as that self- 
cendered boy had took the grub and slipped 
into the woods. When the men knows 
that they takes after him, an’ we didn’t 
see none of ’em that day, nor that night, 
nor the nex’ day till late in the mornin’. 
Then the boy he busts out o’ the woods 
back of our camp, and we hears the pur- 
suers a-yellin’ in the woods behint him an’ 
a-callin’ to us. The boy were skeart, but 
he were lookin’ plum and well fed. 

“““Save me,’ says he, ‘an’ I’ll save you.’ 

“*Howr’ says the captain, who were 
ready to catch straws. 

““Why,’ says the boy, ‘round the bend 
there’s a rock puts into the sea—you can 
fetch it wadin’, an’ it’s covered with sea- 
gulls layin’ eggs.’ 

“That boy he’d toll the truth for onct. 
The rock were swarmed with tame sea- 
gulls. All they done was to step one side 
whiles you takes their eggs, an’ then they 
steps back an’ lays more. Brainie M’Gan, 
as were knowin’ with animals, he made 
friends with mor’n one o’ them, an’ the 
fourth day we sights a sail, an’ gets seed 
an’ took off the island. She was bound 
for Valparaiso. An’ we gives ’em a show 
free every night to pay ‘em for their 
trouble an’ keep our hand in. 

“There was one thing happened nobody 
never understood till later. That were a 
quarl that riz between Miss Florida Field- 
ing and Mr. Tucker. They wouldn’t speak, 
and every one were sorry. When we gets 
to Valparaiso, Mr. Tucker he hires a ship 
to continoo the cruise, but Miss Fielding 
she wouldn’t go no further with him. 
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‘I’m sorry, Garrick,’ says she, ‘but 
you brought it on yourself.’ 

“*What you goin’ to do, Florida?’ says 
he. 

“*Mr. January,’ says she, ‘has made up 
his mind to cross the Andes,’ says she. 
‘I’m goin’ with him. So’s Mr. Winkler 
and Mr. M’Gan; we're all sick o’ the sea,’ 
says she. 

“*You’ll blast your repitition, Florida,’ 
says he. 

“Not with them three,’ says she. ‘I 
learned to know ’em on the island,’ says 
she; ‘and maybe, Garrick,’ says she, 
‘you'll come to your senses, an’ ask to be 
forgive on the other side o’ South Amer- 
ica.’ 

“*T aint done nothin’ wrong,’ says he, 
‘an’ you knows it.’ 

““Good-by, Garrick,’ says she. 

““Good-by, Florida,’ says he, and they 
parts, sir, both weepin’. 


IV 


“One night,” said Winkler, “ we dropped 
anchor in a tavern that were built for the 
convenience of the landlord, whose name 
were Basto, half way up the side of them 
Andes Mountains | were tellin’ you "bout. 
Sometimes travelers like us stopped in, 
but the visitors was mostly clouds and 
robbers. 

“The buildin’ were two stories high, 
built of stones of different sizes, and had a 
stable at the back and a wall round the 
whole shebang. We was led up to the top 
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“Brainie, he offers the ram a handful.” 
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story by Mr. Basto, who were eighty year 
old an’ had a face like Punch in the puppy 
show, an’ me and Brainie was signed for 
one room, and Miss Florida Fielding she 
were give the room next, and Mr. January 
he had the room next hern, and there were 
a door between them. Domingo and the 
donkeys was housed in the stable. 

“The mercry were fallin’ vilent, which 
it done every day in their rigins from about 
four o’ clock till sun-up, and from then 
on it would rise outragise, bein’ one day 
twenty-nine at sun-up and a hundred and 
ten at noon. 

“Well, sir, me and Brainie and Mr. 
January allowed we was comf’table ’nough, 
but Miss Florida elected to fix up before 
supper, and so we lef’ her and went down- 
stairs, and outside. Mr. January an’ me 
could speak Spanish, and we converses 
with Mr. Basto, whilst Brainie he sets to 
one side and tried to pick up a word now 
and then. 

““TIs they any shootin’ in these parts?’ 
says Mr. January. 

““Oh, yes,’ says Mr. Basto, most alfable. 
‘My brother-in-law were shot only last 
week’—and he grinned wicked. 

““Were he, indeed?’ says Mr. January. 
‘But I means shootin’ in the way o’ sport.’ 

“*That were sport,’ says the landlord, 
lickin’ his lips. 

“*Did you do it?’ says I. 

“*T got one bullet in him,’ says the land- 
lord, ‘but it were thro’ the fat of his leg; 
he were runnin’ an’ my eyes is old. San- 
dro fetched him jest as he were roundin’ 
the buildin’ yonder.’ 

“*What had he done?’ says Mr. Janu- 
ary. 

“*Called me a thief,’ says Mr. Basto. 
‘But you was askin’,’ he says, ‘about ani- 
mals. They’s mounting sheep,’ he says, 
‘plentiful. But they’s that tame and 
curous, it ain’t no sport to shoot ’em. The 
day we shot my brother-in-law, the noise 
fetched two or three of ’em down from the 
mountings to see what the matter were.’ 

“Do you mean tosay,’ says Mr. Jan- 
uary, ‘that if they hears a gun they'll 
come to see what it is?’ 

“*Most always,’ says Mr. Basto. He 
looks up at the cliffs which riz straight up 
from back o’ the inn, cliff after cliff, sir, 
smooth and white, like the sails of a full- 
rigged ship, only thousands o’ times bigger. 
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“*There’s a ram now,’ says Mr. Basto, 
and he points to a speck so high up you 
most couldn’t see it. ‘Has any of you 
gentlemen a gun?’ 

“*No,’ says Mr. January. 

“*No guns?’ says Mr. Basto, raisin’ his 
eyebrows, which was bushy enough for 
birds to nest in. ‘That’s odd.’ Then he 
raises his voice and calls to Sandro, which 
were his cook, a dirty greasy Spaniard, to 
bring him his Winchester, which he done. 
It were a big one, and the old man steps 
into the yard and shoots her three times 
quick straight up in the air. It acted on 
that there mounting ram like a signal. He 
were only a speck way off up in the air, but 
the minute he hears them shots he drops, 
the way a fly smote with a rolled news- 
paper falls from the top of a winder. He 
drops, maybe a hundred feet, on to the 
edge of a cliff. Then he ups and drops 
again. He come down the cliffs like light- 
nin’. The closer he got, the easier it were 
to see how he done it. He didn’t at no 
time loose his holt of the cliffs, but slid 
down ’em on his hoofs, steerin’ hisself like 
a wobbly bobsled, and he’d fetch the bot- 
tum of each slid a butt with his head to 
stop hisself. Then he’d spring for the nex’ 
cliff and so on down. None of us excep’ 
Mr. Basto and Sandro ever seed anythin’ 
like it. That ram, sir, he come all the 
way down, and trots into the yard, bleatin’, 
he were that tame. 

“*By Gawd,’ says Mr. January, ‘what 
do you think o’ that! I’ll see can | ketch 
him.’ So he walks toward the ram holdin’ 
out his hand, and sayin’ poor feller, there 
he was, and the like. Well, sir, the ram 
he trots forward and licks Mr. January’s 
hand. Brainie, who were knowin’ with 
animals, allowed afterward that he were 
dretful jealous when he seed that. But he 
wasn’t jealous long. The ram he licked 
Mr. January’s hand, but he didn’t like the 
taste, sir, and he hove on his behint legs, 
and fetched Mr. January a dretful butt 
in the stummick, as laid him on his back. 
Mr. January he made to get up, and the 
ram he butts him down again. Then Mr. 
January lay good and still, which was the 
savin’ of him. The ram he quits him and 
ambles toward Brainie and me. But it 
were gettin’ so cold out there, sir, that we 
goes into the house and closes the door. 

“Well, 0’ course, it were a tame ram as 


belonged to Mr. Basto, and were taught 
to come home and be give salt whenever 
he heard three shots, but we didn’t know 
that at first. The ram he’d thought Mr. 
January were goin’ tc give him salt, and 
when he got nothin’ but a grimy palm he 
got mad, and that were all there was to it. 
He were shut up in the stable for the night, 
and when we hears that, Brainie and me 
goes out in the yard to ask Mr. January 
how he were feelin’. He weren’t hurt 
much, and whilst we'd bin inside five 
Spaniards had rid in on mules with rifles 
slung to ‘em and the dretfulest dirty, oily 
faces I ever seed. 

**] don’t like the look o’ them fellers,’ 
says Brainie. ‘It ’pears to me like the 
shots had fetched them in too. I’d ruther 
be pastured with five rams,’ says he, ‘and 
I wisht we had guns.’ 

“There weren’t none of us liked the 
looks o’ them fellers, but there wasn’t 
nothin’ we could do excep’ hope they was 
good-hearted and honest. 

“About that time Miss Florida came 
down for supper, and we all goes into the 
dinin’-room. They was two tables laid, 
one for us and one for the five Spaniards, 
and we all falls to on the grub that Sandro 
had been heatin’ of for us. The landlord 
he goes from one table to the other, rubbin’ 
his hands and exchangin’ the passes of the 
day. Our table were thro’ first, by reason 
o’ not bein’ used to the dretful smell o’ 
the grub, and Miss Florida she pushed 
back her chair and made for the door, 
Right in the middle of the room a little 
chammy bag falls out from her skirts, 
and. Mr. January he stoops and picks 
it up. 

“*You dropped somethin’,’ says he. 

“*Goodness!’ says she, ‘my dimonds. 
They must of come unsewed.’ 

“1 seed one of the Spaniards nudge the 
feller next him and they all watches the 
chammy bag like cats. When we was out- 
side, Mr. January he said: 

“You'd ortern’t to of said they was 
dimonds,’ says he; ‘did you see them 
Spaniards eye that bag, Winkler?’ says he. 

“*1 did,’ says I, ‘and I don’t like my 
ancherage.’ 

“*We must watch out,’ says Brainie. 

“*And lock our doors,’ says Mr. Janu- 
ary. ‘Will you mind leavin’ the doors 
open between your room and ourn, Miss 
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Florida? There may be no cause for 
alarm, but it’s bes’ to be cautious.’ 

“After a time we goes up-stairs, and 
turns in, all but Brainie, who allowed he’d 
take the first watch. Mine were the sec- 
ond, and when Brainie calls me | slips out 
of bed, and sits in a stiff back chair, so’s 
not to fall asleep. *Bout one o'clock | 
hears the knob of our door turn, and were 
seized with shivers. Then I hears Miss 
Florida’s knob tried, and then Mr. Janu- 
ary’s. Them Spaniards had took off their 
boots, but I could hear ’em breathin’ in 
the hall. When they finds the doors was 
locked they goes away. 

“| were goin’ to waken Brainie, when | 
hears the house door which were just below 
Miss Florida’s winder open, and | creeps 
to our winder and looks out. It were 
bright starlight, and I could see how them 
Spaniards had fetched two ladders and 
was lashin’ them together so’s to make one 
long one. Then I wakes the others, and 
we gathers in Miss Florida’s room, which 
she were lyin’ fully dressed under the 
covers, and I tells ’em all | heard and seed. 
Mr. January he thinks a second, and then 
he says: 

““One man,’ says he, ‘can hold a winder 
’gainst twenty. That ‘Il be your job, 
Winkler, bein’ the smallest. The minute 
they sets foot to the ladder, M’Gan and 
me sneaks down-stairs and falls on ’em in 
the rear.’ 

“He peers out o’ the winder then, and 
then he comes back on tiptoe. 

“*They’ve left their rifles in the house,’ 
says he, ‘by reason of them bein’ in the 
way for climbin’.’ 

“*1 wish’t they’d lef’ me one,’ says I. 

“Mr. January he sneaks to the winder 
a second, and then he sneaks back. 

“*There’re for this winder,’ says he; 
‘you can beat ’em back with a chair, 
Winkler. Come, M’Gan,’ he says. 

“And him and Brainie lef’ us, havin’ 
first drawed off their boots. Miss Florida 
she got out.o’ bed, bein’ gritty (her, sir, 
not the bed), an’ we arms ourselves with 
chairs and stands one on each side the 
winder. We hears the ladder go up agin 
the side o’ the house, and then we hears it 
creak with the weight on it. 1,looks out 
and sees Mr. Basto half way up, with a 
knife in his teeth. The others was all 
crowdin’ behint him. | shivers, sir, likes 
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“Mr. Basto, he reaches the top o’ the ladder.” 


I had the ager, and Miss Florida she shook 
and most whimpered. But she were dead 
game, and we drawed back, huggin’ the 
wall on each side o’ the winder. 

“Well, sir, Mr. Basto he reaches the top 
o’ the ladder, and pushes up the winder, 
and shifts the knife from his teeth to his 
hand. Our time were come. But there 
wasn’t no chance to swing the chairs. | 
fetched the dretfulest yell I could, and 
Miss Florida she fetched a dretful scritch, 
and that done the trick. Mr. Basto were 
that skeert he fell over backwards, and 
swep’ the ladder clean. There was yells 
and crashes, and then shots, and then | 
gets a crack over the head that near blinds 
me. It were Miss Florida bringin’ down 
the chair to hit Mr. Basto, what she had 
helt raised over her head all the time. 
Then I runs down-stairs to help Brainie 
and Mr. January, but they didn’t need me 
none. The ground under the winder were 
covered with moanin’ men. Mr. January 
were sittin’ on one, and Brainie were sittin’ 
on another. They’d bin and shot two of 
?em, and clubbed the rest. Mr. Basto had 
busted his neck, or bin skeert to death by 
me and Miss Florida, | never knowed 
which. 

“None of us was hurt excep’ me bein’ 
hit with the chair and Mr. January havin’ 
put his stockin’ foot into some busted glass. 
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“We lashed the livin’, hand and foot, 
and lef’ them in the kitchen of the inn, and 
never heard what become of them, and 
about daybreak we starts on up the moun- 
tings. 

“We'd bin ridin’ maybe two hours when 
we hears a noise comin’ up the trail behint 
us, and lookin’ back we seed the landlord’s 
ram, puttin’ after us. We had a sack 0’ 
salt, and Brainie he offers the ram a hand- 
ful, and they becomes friends. That ram, 
sir, come clean to the coast with us, and 
were sold to a Englishman for forty dollars, 
Brainie cryin’ his eyes out the while, and 
him and the ram kissin’ each other good- 
by. 

“Yes, sir,” said Winkler, ‘‘that were a 
hard and per'lous voyage acrost South 
America, but I’d sooner be robbed on land 
than get a present at sea.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “did you meet the 
rest of the opera company on the Atlantic 
coast?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Winkler, ‘and Miss 
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Florida Fielding she made up her quarl 
with the manager, and they was marrit. 
She were the hansomest and grittiest girl 
I ever seed, and she were that respectable 
that neither Mr. January nor Brainie 
M’Gan, as ever was, so much as made love 
to her onct.” 

“You must have been glad to get back 
to civilization,” said |. 

“We was,” said Winkler. “Me and 
Brainie and Mr. January didn’t go to bed 
the first night, by reason of sittin’ up with 
our friends in the troop, and exchangin’ 
our speriances, and drinkin’ gin, which 
they had a ice machine in them parts, and 
it done us all a world 0’ good.” 

“Did you ever find out,” said I, ‘‘what 
Miss Fielding and Mr. Tucker quarreled 
about?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Winkler, ‘“when we was 
starvin’ on the island, she tries to make 
him eat some o’ the grub as he’d made 
over to the women, an’ he wouldn’t. That 
were all.” 





THE MARSHLAND 


BY GRACE G. CROWELL 


Water and reeds and a rustling wind; 
A blackbird tilting a mullein tall; 

The circling whir of a night-hawk’s wing; 
A killdee’s chirp and a locn’s shrill call. 


Night coming down o’er the low marshland— 
A star peering out of the western sky; 

And, floating down from the darkening heights, 
The plaintive honk of a wild fowl’s cry. 


No answering call from his nesting mate 
From rushes or water or dankening loam— 
And silhouetted against the sky 


A lonely hunter is going home. 




















HUGH 


BY J. W. 


PAINTING 


Ti 


ERE it is, hanging on the 
wall of my den, safely 
housed at last, rescued 
from the elements which 
have rendered it worth- 
less except as a relic. 
ale For many a year it had 

lain on the top of yonder gravelly butte, 
exposed to the dry heat of summer, the 
driven rains and sleet and snow of winter. 
And then, one day, a lone cowman, ascend- 
ing to the summit of the butte to look out 
over the plain stretching away on all sides 
to the distant horizon, for some sign of his 
scattered herd, found and picked it up, 
and gave it to me. It is only an old flint- 
lock pistol, rusted beyond repair. 

The stock is checked and partly rotted, 
the pan is immovable, the hammer cannot 
be changed from its half-cocked position, 
the charge of powder and ball with which 
it was loaded so many years ago, cannot be 
withdrawn. Look closer; notice its con- 
struction; the broad copper band which 
binds the forearm to the barrel, the copper 
butte plate, the peculiar shape of the grip. 
You see that it is not like any other one 
of the ancient pistols in this collection, 
and, indeed, I have never seen one of the 
same make anywhere, although | have ex- 
amined nearly all the firearm collections 
in this country. Do you see the maker’s 
name there on the lock plate—and the 
other marks? First, on the upper edge of 
the lock plate in front of the hammer, 
“M—imp,” the dash representing blurred 
letters, and then under the name “De 
Tulie,” all in fine flowing script. There 
are also two “Cs” on the plate, and on the 
trigger guard is the Roman letter T. This 
pistol was once owned by Hugh Monroe. 
Aside from its value as a unique specimen 
of the work of the French gunsmiths of the 
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SCHULTZ 


BY HARVEY T. DUNN 


eighteenth century, its history makes it 
doubly valuable to me. 

Hugh Monroe was born in Montreal in 
1798. His father, Hugh Monroe, Sr., was a 
captain in the English army, a brave, kind- 
hearted Scotchman, a descendant of a 
proud and ancient family. His mother 
was one of the La Roche family which once 
owned vast tracts of forest land along the 
St. Lawrence, under a grant from one of the 
French kings. 

Young Hugh had too much love for ad- 
venture to remain long at home. Neither 
tutor nor the entreaties of his mother 
could keep him in the schoolroom. The 
adjacent woodlands, the rivers and stream- 
lets called him, and at an early age he began 
to long for a widerrangetoroam. Year by 
year he saw the great canoe flotillas of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company arrive with rich 
stores of fur, leave laden with merchandise 
for the purchase of more. Open-mouthed 
he listened to the voyagers’ tales, stories of 
the far west, of the Indians, the game, the 
great plains and rivers and mountains, and 
he determined to visit that distant country. 
In the spring of 1814, with his parents’ 
reluctant consent, he started, duly appren- 
ticed to the Hudson’s Bay Company for a 
term of years. Taking his place in one of 
the canoes of the flotilla he bade farev ell, 
and it proved a last farewell, to parents and 
friends and home. 

In 1816, and in his eighteenth year, Mon- 
roe arrived at Mountain Fort, the last one 
of the Company’s string of posts east of the 
great divide. It was situated on the Sas- 
katchewan River, almo:t at the foot of the 
Rockies. Here came annually the Koo- 
tenays, the Flatheads and Stonies, people 
of the mountains; and Blackfeet, Assina- 
boines, Gros Ventres, Crees and Circis, 
roamers of the plains, to trade their win- 
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ter’s take of robes and furs. They were 
all there when the voyagers Monroe accom- 
panied arrived, but in a few days they were 
to disperse, returning to their several hunt- 
ing grounds. The Company had no Black- 
feet interpreter, and Monroe was ordered 
by the factor to join the Piegan tribe of the 
Blackfeet, travel with them during the 
winter, keep them supplied with powder 
and ball and tobacco, a large quantity of 
which was furnished him, and above all it 
was impressed upon him that he must 
learn their language and bring the tribe 
back to the Fort the next spring. 

Here was a youth of eighteen ordered to 
accompany a savage tribe which had met 
people of his own race but once or twice, 
to learn their language, to hunt with them 
over hundreds of miles of far distant plains, 
to even live and dress as they did. It was 
an undertaking which would have daunted 
many a man, but Monroe started out with 
that assurance and fearlessness which were 
his main characteristics. 

The start for the long journey southward 
was made early one August morning. At 
the head of the cavalcade rode the chief, 
his principal warriors, the medicine men, 
and with them Monroe. The latter had 
seldom been in a saddle, and the long day’s 
travel chafed and cramped his limbs. He 
was not sorry when the chief ordered camp 
to be pitched for the night. 

On the following day Monroe made a 
name for himself. The horses were full of 
spirits, hard to restrain, and the leaders of 
the camp had unwittingly traveled some 
distance ahead of the rest. Arriving at the 
top of a long ridge they dismounted and 
waited for the others to catch up. An old 
medicine man got out his huge stone pipe, 
filled it with a mixture of tobacco and 
“l’herbe,” and then handed it to the person 
nearest him to light. There was a search 
for punk by the one so honored, and when 
at last he had found some the flint and 
steel would not spark. Thereupon Monroe 
reached over and took the pipe, drew forth 
his sun glass, got the proper focus and 
ignited its contents. With shouts of won- 
der and even of alarm the spectators arose 
and crowded around him. The head of 
the column had come up, and in a moment 
he was surrounded by men and women, 
youths and children, all talking excitedly 
and pushing each other in their struggles 
toget near him. Women rushed up to him, 
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held out their nursing babes and rubbed 
them against him, warriors, medicine men, 
even the chief, grasped his hand and even 
embraced him. And then, in the presence 
of all he had to relight the pipe by the aid 
of the glass and the sun’s rays, while the 
people looked on breathlessly. After this 
occurrence proud warriors invited him to 
go to their lodges and feast, and they gave 
him many presents. As he learned to 
understand and speak the language, no 
council was complete without his presence. 
He was given the name Mah-kiri-i-pwo- 
ahts, Rising Wolf, and by that name many 
tribes came to know and fear him in time. 
He is dead, but still lives in the memory 
of many an old timer, red and white, of 
these northern plains. Up there, about 
six or seven miles north of where the Great 
Northern enters the Rockies, you can see 
from the window a huge red heart-shaped 
mountain of rock. A few pines grow upon 
its face; above them gleams an everlasting 
wall of ice. Years ago I named it the 
Rising Wolf, and by that name it is to-day 
shown upon the Government maps. 
Thousands of people have admired the 
towering peak as they passed by in the 
trains, and no doubt many of them read in 
the railway’s folder a short sketch of the 
man in whose memory it was named. And 
so, perhaps, the remembrance of this, the 
first white man to explore the plains and 
mountains lying between the Saskatche- 
wan, shall be kept green so long as our 
civilization lasts. 

With the Piegans he passed the winter 
of 1816-17 on the Missouri and two of its 
tributaries, the Marias and the Teton, re- 
turning to Mountain Fort with the tribe, 
their horses fur-laden, in July of the follow- 
ing summer. When the voyagers arrived 
at the Fort that year they brought a little 
package for Monroe which contained this 
pistol here and a letter. I have seen that 
letter, for with a few others from his far- 
away home he preserved it up to the time 
of hisdeath. I believe | can remember it, if 
not the very words, at least something quite 
like them, surely the part which is interest- 
ing in connection with this ancient arm: 


. . « « “I send you in this little box, 
securely nailed and bound, the pistol which your 
uncle Edward [her brother] owned, and which 
he carefully kept until his death, of which | have 
above notified you. And | pray you, my dear 
son, to keep and guard it as carefully as he did. 
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It once saved his life, and mine, and the lives of 
others, and I have a presentiment that it will 
save yours. How, or when, is not given me to 
know, but that the time is coming | do know, 
and then you will thank your mother for having 
sent it to you. You have heard your uncle say, 
no doubt, that the pistol was given him by M. 
De Tulie himself. Edward had ordered a fowl- 
ing piece and two beautiful duelling pistols from 
him, and M. De Tulie when delivering them 
handed him this stout weapon, saying, ‘Monsieur, 
allow me to make you a present of this. It is 
not a gentleman’s weapon, but it is honestly 
made, and can stand all sorts of weather and 
abuse, and even as a club it would prove an 
effective weapon. Take it, then, and carry it 
in your saddle holster. From what | hear of 
your country, you need such a heavy, large-bore 
arm to defend yourself from the wild beasts and 
still wilder men which infest it.’ 

“Well, from Paris we returned to England, 
and thence set sail for Canada; my education 
was completed, and I was happy in the thought 
that I was soon to be at home once more with 
my dear parents and friends. But we were not 
to arrive there without a dreadful experience. 
When off the coast of Newfoundland a strange 
craft bore down upon and boarded us, sweeping 
our men aft. Your uncle Edward fought most 
valiantly; having discharged both of his duelling 
pistols he used his sword until a stroke from 
a villain’s pike shattered it. Thereupon he 
bounded down into his cabin, seized this pistol 
and hurriedly returned to the deck. Our cap- 
tain was down, many of our men killed or dis- 
abled, and the pirate leader was calling upon his 
men to make a final charge and sweep the decks. 
At that instant Edward shot and killed him, 
and, rallying, cheering our men, himself led the 
last desperate charge which was successful in 
driving the villains back to their ship. They 
seemed to have lost all their courage when their 
leader fell.” ae 


Monroe never tired of descanting upon 
the extraordinary shooting qualities of this 
weapon. It carried a large ball, about a 
16 calibre, and the extra thickness of the 
barrel at the breech enabled it to with- 
stand an enormous charge of powder. 
“’Twas thus,” the old man would say, “1 
used to run the buffalo and the elk; I would 
arrive in the herd, choose a fat cow and 
shoot her; then, half cocking the hammer, 
I would pour some powder into the pan 
and close it; next I would stick the neck 
of the powder horn into the muzzle and 
pour a good big charge down, drop a ball 
from my mouth on top of it, give the barrel 
a couple of taps to settle both powder and 
ball, and I was ready for another shot. 
Holding the pistol muzzle up, to prevent 
the ball falling out, | would select another 
cow, and shoot her before the ball could 
fairly start to roll away from the powder. 
Oh! it was quick work. I started on a run 
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with five or six balls carried in my mouth; 
when they were gone, | would grab a hand- 
ful from my pouch and refill it. Once, up- 
on one run, | shot twenty-four cows with 
my good weapon ere my horse gave out. 
Many times | killed fifteen, eighteen, 
twenty or more fat animals to the run. It 
was great fun.” 

The old man-never tired of telling about 
his numerous adventures, and battles with 
hostile Indians, in several of which the pistol 
played a prominent part. One day he was 
riding through a piece of open timber in 
the Two Medicine country looking for elk, 
or moose, or any other game of the region— 
“just hunting,” he said. 

“Well,” he went on, “I came to a wet, 
open park, surrounded on all sides by the 
pines and growths of alder and willow. 
As soon as I saw it ahead | slowed up and 
rode very carefully. ‘Here,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘I will find some game—something 
worth shooting.” I did. As soon as | 
rode out into the opening an enormous 
old grizzly rose up out of the tall grass. 
He was about thirty yards distant, erect 
on his hind feet, breast toward me, a fine 
shot. I cocked my rifle—a Hudson’s Bay 
Company smooth-bore flintlock, and a 
powerfully good weapon—took a careful 
aim for the bear’s heart, and fired, immedi- 
ately thereafter grasping my powder horn 
to reload. But through the smoke hang- 
ing in front I saw the old fellow jumping 
my way, and digging my heels into the 
pony’s sides, | started him quartering 
across the park. In three or four jumps, 
however, we went down, down into a bog 
of thick black mud which the swamp grass 
had concealed, and the bear was coming, 
open-mouthed. I had but time to snatch 
my pistol from my belt when he was upon 
us, and thrusting the barrel into his open 
mouth, I fired. You may well believe that 
he dropped dead, almost without a quiver; 
the ball had shattered the base of his skull. 
There, that morning on the Two Medicine, 
my mother’s prophecy came true—the 
pistol saved my life.” 

Monroe passed a long life upon these 
plains. He remained in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for more than 
twenty years, and then became a free 
trapper, sometimes living with the Indians 
and again, with his wife and children—he 
married a Piegan woman—camping with- 
out other companions in some favorite 
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locality. There is not a river or streamlet 
from the Saskatchewan to the Yellowstone 
by whose shores he did not pitch his lodge, 
and during those times he had many 
narrow escapes from the war-parties which 
infested the whole country. He discovered 
and named those beautiful sheets of water, 
the St. Mary’s Lakes, and it was at the foot 
of the lower one that he had a “little 
trouble,” as he called it, with the Assina- 
boines. 

He went there in the fall of 1865 to pass 
the winter hunting and trapping. All 
kinds of game and fur were plentiful in that 
vicinity, but he was especially anxious to 
get a good number of wolves, as their skins, 
well stretched and clean, were worth five 
dollars each in Fort Bentomsat the time. 
And, by the way, he had a very extraor- 
dinary way of capturing wolves, a method 
which I never heard of being practiced by 
anyone else. He built a log crib twenty 
by eight feet at the base, and seven feet 
high. Each layer of logs however, was cut 
shorter and shorter, so that when completed 
the crib was pyramidal in shape, and the 
last two logs lay with an open space be- 
tween them of eighteen inches. Into the 
pen were now dropped several quarters of 
meat, elk or buffalo, or whatever was 
handy, which the wolves prowling about, 
hungrily scented and tried to get at. But 
they could not squeeze through the spaces 
between the logs, and the sight of the red 
meat was most tantalizing. Eventually 
they would climb up to the top and finding 
there the opening, would leap down inside 
and go to feasting; and that would be 
their last feast, for they could not possibly 
leap out whence they had so easily dropped 
in; so there they were securely caught. 
Visiting the pen in the morning, Monroe 
and his sons would often find a dozen or 
more wolves and coyotes uneasily march- 
ing around and around seeking a place to 
escape, and looking very crestfallen, very 
humble indeed. Then the slaughter com- 
menced; not with powder and ball, but 
with a long and very slender lance, or 
spear, each one was in turn deftly stabbed 
through the heart. Afterward the ani- 
mals were taken out and skinned, and their 
carcasses thrown into the deep and swiftly 
flowing river—Monroe maintaining that 
while any lay around or in the pen no more 
wolves would come near it. War-parties 
seldom went out on their raids in winter, 
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and the Monroes felt quite safe where they 
were so long as the cold weather lasted. 
But one night in January, soon after they 
had all retired, his son John’s wife awoke 
him from a half doze, the prelude to real 
sleep, by a sharp nudge in the ribs. “‘Lis- 
ten!” she said, “do you hear that?” 

“Hear what?” he asked. ‘I don’t hear 
anything except the howling of the wolves 
and the kai-yi-ing of the coyotes.” 

“Yes,” the wife went on to say, “you 
hear that, of course, but don’t you notice 
that some of those coyotes’ yelps are not 
natural? I am sure they are made by 
enemies.” 

They listened. Sure enough, there was 
the occasional quavering cry of a coyote 
sounding from a point to the northwest and 
answered by others in a circle about the 
camp, all of them apparently coming slowly 
nearer; and none of them had the true coy- 
ote ring; several were poor imitations of 
the animal’s peculiar voice. The listeners 
hurried over to the other lodge and the 
three men stationed themselves in the cor- 
ral, while the women lay flat on the ground 
inside the lodge, protected by the sacks of 
pemmican, bales of dried meat and of furs, 
which were piled along the circle of the wall. 
Suddenly there was a blinding flash of light 
a few paces north of the lodges, followed 
by the booming of smooth-bores and sav- 
age yells. The Monroes did not return the 
fire, nor was there any outcry or con- 
fusion among the women. The Indians 
quickly ceased whooping and for a few 
moments not a sound was to be heard save 
the uneasy tramping and movement of the 
horses. A bar of the corral fell to the 
frozen ground with a ringing clatter. 
Some one was opening a way to drive out 
the stock. Another bar went down, and 
then another volley, fired into the lodges 
at still closer range, for a second or two 
illuminated the scene. The Monroes this 
time answered the fire, and there was a 
smothered cry of pain from the attacking 
party which told that at least one of them 
was hit. John and Frangois now moved 
slowly over to the entrance of the corral, 
reloading their guns as they went, and 
dimly discerned two warriors tugging and 
pulling to let down a third bar. They got 
within a few feet of the thieves, poked the 
muzzles of their weapons fairly against 
them and fired almost simultaneously, 
with the result that both of the marauders 











went down with a thud. Back the broth- 
ers hurried to where old Hugh was posted, 
and just as they got to him a bright flash 
and a report, at the doorway of the lodge 
where the women were, alarmed them. 
But their fears were somewhat allayed by 
hearing young Eloise call out, ‘Don’t 
worry, Father. I have shot an Indian who 
was trying to get in here, with your pistol, 
and I’m reloading it.” 

The Indians now retreated, but kept up 
a desultory fire for some time at a safer 
distance, and then stopped shooting al- 
together. Hour after hour passed and the 
silence was unbroken. At last dawn began 
to break; then it grew light enough to see 
distinctly. Two dead Assinaboines lay by 
the corral gate, and another at the door of 
the lodge, but not a living one was in sight. 
The men went out and made a wide circle 
around the camp, finding the trail of the 
vanquished Indians leading off over the 
open prairie towards the north; and some 
of them were wounded, for on the trail were 
spots of blood. 

In the winter of 1867-8 the Monroes were 
camped with the Piegans on the Marias 
River not far from where the Great Falls 
and Canada Railway now crosses the 
stream. As the winter wore on the buffalo 
drifted farther and farther toward the 
north, until, to make a good killing, the 
hunters were obliged to ride out and stay 
a night or two away from camp. On one 
of these occasions, John Monroe and a few 
Piegans were returning homeward, their 
pack and even saddle animals heavily 
laden with meat and hides, when night 
overtook them while six or eight miles from 
the river. Their horses were so tired that 
they decided to camp, and go on early 
the next morning. 

Early in the evening some one went out- 
side and reported that the horses were not 
to be seen. Several of the hunters, among 
them John Monroe, started at once to look 
them up, the latter going alone toward 
some low rolling hills east of the encamp- 
ment, the direction in which he had last 
seen the animals feeding. Arriving at the 
top of the first hill, he could see some dim, 
moving objects ahead, and redoubled his 
speed, when suddenly a blinding flash 
dazzled his eyes, there was a loud report, 
and a terrific blow on the leg sent him 
sprawling to the ground, the limb being 
broken. “The enemy!” flashed through his 
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mind, and he drew Hugh Monroe’s pistol. 
Then there was another flash, and—noth- 
ing else, darkness, blankness, oblivion. 

The next thing John knew he was lying 
in a lodge; his thigh felt sore and bruised, 
his brain seemed to be on fire. And well 
it might, for the second shot—he had seen 
the flash but never heard the report—had 
caromed on the top of his head, neatly 
cutting open the scalp and simply stunning 
him. And then, little by little, he learned 
that he had walked almost into a small 
party of Assinaboines or Crees, who had 
dismounted, and leaving one or two of their 
number to guard their mounts, were ap- 
proaching the camp afoot to steal the Pie- 
gan horses. Their meeting with him had 
frustrated their purpose, for almost as the 
two shots rang out his comrades had found 
the animals and were driving them into 
camp. The Piegans had lost no time in 
mounting their horses and chasing the 
enemy, who were few in number, only eight 
men in all. But the latter’s horses were 
fresher, and they had gradually drawn 
away in the darkness after the exchange 
of a number of shots. During the firing 
one of the enemy had been heard to cry 
out as if struck by a ball. Returning, the 
pursuers had found John lying in the snow, 
senseless and apparently dead, and had car- 
ried him into camp. But the pistol, pow- 
der horn and bullet pouch were missing. 

The pistol! How old Hugh Monroe 
grieved over its loss I have occasion to 
know, for in after years, when he would 
begin to tell about it, there was always a 
tremor in his voice. Brave, patient, kind- 
hearted Hugh Monroe. He died in the 
Blackfeet Reservation in his _ ninety- 
eighth year, and lies in the Jesuit Mission 
churchyard by the shores of Two Medicine 
River. From the mound which covers him 
his monument, Rising Wolf Mountain, is 
in plain sight. 

How came the pistol on top of the butte 
which is near the place John Monroe so 
nearly lost his life that winter’s night? 
Perhaps the pursued party fled to its sum- 
mit intending to make a stand there, if 
fight they must. And there, most likely, 
the one who had the weapon carelessly 
dropped or mislaid it. However it was, 
here the old weapon is, to mind the iden- 
tical pistol which M. De Tulie gave to 
Edward La Roche, some time in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. 























The football season of 1906 
showed American play at its 


Defeats best; and, in exhibiting the 
Brawn resourcefulness, the adaptabil- 
in New ity, and the alertness with 
Football which the native mind grasps 


the needs of a new condition 
it threw also an illuminating side light on 
American character. “Twas the most sat- 
isfactory year | have known in football, 
and the first in which I saw no unclean 
play. This is not to say there was none, 
we are not yet at the Pearly Gates, but 
there was astonishingly little of it. It was 
a year full of interesting development. 
First of all, it proved beyond the neces- 
sity of further proof the wisdom of the 
new rule makers; indeed, | do not think 
many realized until this last season’s play 
how wisely the Football Rules Committee 
had legislated. They eliminated brutality, 
provided for the penalizing of foul play, and 
by the forward pass and on-side kick 
opened up strategic possibilities which 
Yale appears to have been the only team 
of the season to fully comprehend. And 
even Yale made only a beginning. The 
future is bright with prospects of brilliant 
development along these lines. This season 
has emphasized the ascendency of brain 
over brawn in no unmistakable manner, 
and it is a welcomed evolution. The re- 
sults of the big games are an emphatic in- 
dorsement of the Committee, and a suffici- 
ent reply to those who prophesied that the 
new code would result in confusion, and 
scoreless effort. Teams and coaches and 


the public have all learned a lot during 
1906 about football and its potentiality 
under rules that give brain an even chance 
against beef. 
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It would be expecting too 


Leave much of cantankerous human 
the New nature to look for indorse- 
Rules ment of the new play on all 
Alone sides, and already we are hear- 


ing suggestions to lengthen 
the halves from thirty to thirty-five min- 
utes; to decrease the number of points for 
field goal; and to reduce the required ten- 
yard gain to five yards inside the twenty- 
five-yard line. None of these changes 
would be an improvement, and the last 
would be distinct retrogression. 

If the Committee shows as much good 
sense now as it did a year ago, it will leave 
the rules just where they are. What the 
present game requires is at least another 
season’s play along the same lines of 1906. 
It may be that another year will develop 
features requiring legislation, but if so the 
Committee is competent to deal with them 
when the occasion arises. The only official 
action that seems pertinent now is one 
declaring that the rule calling for two 
umpires must not be tampered with. 

The old cry against the winning of a 
game by a single individual with a field 
goal, has been raised a great many times, 
and will always find advocates who fail to 
take into consideration the necessary strat- 
egy and team work preliminary to placing 
a player where he may make a try at kick- 
ing a goal. Moreover, this season has well 
demonstrated that kicking field goals is not 
so easy as it is said tobe. Yale made four 
tries against Princeton and one against 
Harvard and failed every time. Harvard 
made one try and failed, and had two 
other opportunities to secure the right for 
a try of which her quarterback failed to 
take advantage. It is true, of course, that 














The View-Point 


a number of games were won by field goals, 
and | look upon the result as a very de- 
sirable development, because it will tend 
all the more to open the game and to lead to 
the strategic work of which the forward pass 
and the on-side kick give hope. A game 
won by a field goal is just as much to the 
credit of the team as one pounded out by 
line plunging; theold prejudice for smashing 
through the line, is passing, together with 
a number of other back-number traditions. 
As for lengthening the playing period: 
the demand appears not to be supported 
by any good reason. An hour of play is 
certainly enough to determine the com- 
parative merits of two elevens. It leads 
to quicker, better football, and for the 
individual less chance of the injury that 
comes more easily when men are exhausted. 
The shorter halves on all accounts is one of. 


the Committee’s very best suggestions, and ~ 


I hope the new legislators will not be per- 
suaded into making a change. 

To reduce the distance within the 
twenty-five yard line to five from ten 
yards to be gained, is nothing more nor 
less than an invitation to return to the old 
slam-bang close-play method. A sugges- 
tion that does no credit to its sponsors, 
and I am sure will have not even a mo- 
ment’s consideration by the Committee. 

Leave the present rules alone is a slogan 
that should be taken up by all the friends 
of the game. 

As to the season’s injuries. Careful 
compilation shows them to have been con- 
siderably less than the year previous under 
the old style of play—three deaths against 
eighteen of last year and about one-third as 
many lesser injuries. More important still 
is the fact that the injuries under the present 
style of play are of not so serious a nature 
as in the old days when contusions, resulting 
from the close formations, occasionally re- 
sulted in serious and abiding consequences. 


It should, I suspect, be ac- 


Better cepted in the light of a com- 
to Cure pliment to its inherent quali- 
than Kill _ ties that the bare mention of 


football appears to overturn 
the equilibrium of two such distinguished 
scholars as President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard, and President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia. Dr. Butler, in no 
doubt a state of nerves last year over the 
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failure of his Athletic Committee to turn 
out either clean teams, or strong teams, cut 
the Gordian knot by abolishing football— 
thereby creating some amusement among 
those who remembered the reiterated Co- 
lumbia faculty excuse of ‘“‘no power” for 
athletic uncleanliness. To the outsider it 
would seem that power to abolish the 
game, presupposed power to clean it—but 
let that pass. 

Dr. Eliot seems always to have had the 
desire to veto football, but some guiding 
angel has stayed his hand; and apparently 
he tries to make up for his delinquency by 
maligning the game as often as chance 
offers. Both these distinguished gentle- 
men indeed frequently utter sentiments 
calculated to open the eyes of their friends 
sn diay 
/ But the Doctor’s remark that “I have 


‘ho use for a game that requires team work” 


seems to provide a comforting criterion 
for estimating the relative oppositeness of 
these sporting, not to say sportive, Phil- 
lipics. And the Doctor was once a mem- 
ber of a Harvard ’varsity crew! 

It does not redound to the credit of an 
educator when troubles come to a great 
American game, that he should shirk re- 
sponsibility, instead of lending a helping 
hand to correct the evils fastening upon an 
otherwise healthful body; to cut off a good 
game, the best at the service of the Ameri- 
can boy, because of its small amount of 
evil instead of helping to cut out the evil 
and save the game, is like cutting off a 
man’s hand to get rid of a wart. Those 
who look at facts with open eyes and a 
broad mind know that football is a health- 
ful and a manly and a needful feature of 
student life. If college Presidents would 
address themselves in private to the correc- 
tion of some of the athletic ills, as becomes 
a university educator, instead of public 
slanging of a game, suffering partially 
through their own neglect of duty, their 
utterances would be received with more 
respectful attention. 

If President Eliot and President Butler 
want to do a real service to the athletics of 
their respective universities, they can stop 
what is known as the summer-nine, semi- 
professional baseball player from repre- 
senting his university in any branch of 
sport. Most presidents of universities 
appear to seek the rdéle of public critic of 
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the little athletic foibles which they ought 
to and could correct if they chose. To this 
type of presidents | commend President 
Jacob Schurman of Cornell, and President 
Arthur Hadley of Yale, who eschew peevish 
fault-finding and put forth a helping hand 
to the practical betterment of the athletic 
side of the institutions and the men in 
their care. 

Among teams Yale must be 


Yale considered in a class by itself. 
Shows In the final game with Har- 
the Way _-Vard, the score, 6-0, by no 


means represents the differ- 
ence between the two teams in Yale’s favor. 
Against Princeton the difference was less 
marked, because Princeton was more 
skilled than Harvard in the modern game, 
and Yale not at its highest point of develop- 
ment. Harvard had a team stronger in 
what may be called the old style of football 
than any she has put out in recent years. 
But the possibilities of the new game had 
for all practical purposes been explored 
very little. This shortcoming added to 
poor generalship on the field of play 
brought the down-fall of a team that pre- 
viously appeared to be the stronger of the 
two. Ina word, it was a triumph of brain 
over brawn. 

Yale played with great intelligence, win- 
ning through their clever development of 
the forward pass, and alertness in taking 
advantage of every opportunity made 
possible by the new style of play. Yale 
knew more football than Harvard, twice 
over, and gave an impressive exhibition of 
the possibilities of both the on-side kick 
and the forward pass—the two directions 
in which football strategy will be developed. 
In the mastery of these two elements Yale 
lead the way in 1906 and demonstrated the 
acumen of her coaches, who realized that in 
this quarter lay the strategic possibilities 
of play under the new rules. 

Princeton easily stands second to Yale in 
development of the new game. It was un- 
fortunate that a bad ankle should neu- 
tralize Harlan’s field goal kicking possibil- 
ities suggested earlier in the season,—but 
Yale won on merit all right. Yale’s 
superiority over Princeton lay in the 
greater power, and direction, and time- 
liness of the forward pass and on-side 
kick. In addition to superiority along 
these lines, Yale was, also, immeasurably 
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superior to opponents in providing inter- 
ference for the man receiving the kick or 
pass. But Yale’s forward pass and on- 
side kick were not her only qualifications 
for championship; she could also carry the 
ball. Against Princeton, Yale rushed the 
ball 221 yards for Princeton’s 117. Against 
Harvard, 186 yards to go. Harvard’s 
punting with Burr was the best of the year. 
Although Harvard was outgeneralled by 
Yale and showed less intelligent conception 
of the possibilities of the new style of play, 
yet the Crimson team was a great improve- 
ment over last year. In fact, it seems to me 
to have been the strongest Harvard team | 
ever saw, take it first and last; and | urge 
Harvard now, that a system has finally 
been established, to keep to it. Mistakes 
have been made and will be made always, 
but the main road to success in football 
is an established system followed faithfully 
and untiringly and with intelligence. 
After an uneven season with flashes of 
real worth (one of which put over-rated 
Michigan in its proper class) Pennsylvania 
played the supposedly stronger Cornell 
to a tie. The work of both teams was 
somewhat crude, but Pennsylvania showed 
more knowledge of the new game besides 
making a series of as superb stands within 
her five-yard line as I have ever seen. 
Whatever chances Cornell had were lost 
by abandoning, at the critical moment, 
opportunities under the open play in favor 
of repeated plugging at the same and 
strongest part of the Pennsylvania line. 
Cornell must be given credit for playing 
the most headless game of the year; both 
Cornell and Harvard share the honors of the 
season for conspicuous lack of generalship. 
Head-work, generalship, and following 
the ball gave Annapolis its first triumph 
over West Point since 1900; and the 
Army’s fumbling did much to defeat them. 
In fact the Army game with its monotony 
of play was nearly as headless as that of 
Cornell; it was a much poorer exhibition 
than last year, and 1905 was poorer than 
1904. This year to be sure Annapolis had 
the added advantage in its closing prepara- 
tory week of the help of the Yale coaches, 
but that did not give Captain Spencer or 
Norton the quick wit, or Northcroft the un- 
erring toe, or the entire team its ginger 
and speed and unfailing eye on the ball. 
Annapolis played football from start to 











finish, and won out as much by dash and 
initiative, as by knowledge of the game. 

Carlisle played a rather consistent and 
pretty stiff season with a team practically 
intact from first to last, which speaks well 
for Carlisle and, also, for the new rules. 

One of the pleasing innovations of the 
year under the new rules is the opportunity 
given to smaller, lighter teams. Probably 
in no season have the smaller teams scored 
so often on the bigger ones. This is an- 
other mark to the credit of the new rules. 

The umpiring of the large games was 
perfect. Great credit is due Messrs. Ed- 
wards, Hackett, Sharpe and E. Wrenn for 
their good work which proved how entirely 
the conduct of football is in the hands of 
its officials, and, therefore, because of that, 
the need of officials, who like these gentle- 
men, are able to see what is happening and 
courageous enough to rule invariably. 

Not the least interesting feature of the 
1906 season was the comparison of the East 
and West in development through Michi- 
gan’s effort in the East, and Carlisle’s cam- 
paign in the West. Speaking generally, the 
West has lagged a long way behind the East 
in developing play under the new rules. 


ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1906 


Eckersall (Chicago), full back. 
Knox (Yale) and Hollenback (Penn), 
half backs. 

E. Dillon (Princeton), captain and quarterback. 
Wister (Princeton) and Forbes (Yale), ends. 
Biglow (Yale) and Osborne (Harvard), tackles. 
Burr (Harvard) and Ziegler (Penn), guards. 
Newman (Cornell), center. 
SUBSTITUTES 


Walders (Cornell), full back. 
Wendell (Harvard) and Mayhew (Brown), 
half backs. 
Jones (Yale), quarterback. 
Alcott (Yale) and Levene (Penn), ends. 
Northcroft (Annapolis) — Weeks (West Point), 
ta 


Meyer (Annapolis) and i (Cornell), guards. 
Hockenberger (Yale), center. 

This eleven is chosen, after a season’s 
observation, with a view to collecting the 
most resourceful, strongest all-round team 
under the new rules. No man whose 
amateur status is a matter of question or 
whose play has been unsportsmanly is 
eligible to this national team, which, in 
keeping with its honorary nature, | en- 
deavor to confine to sportsmen. 

There are no names to be added this year 
to the roll of great centers, or guards, or 
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tackles, although Burr’s punting makes 
him a guard of unusually high quality, and 
all the leading tackles were thoroughly 
first class. Of ends, and quarters, and 
backs, particularly of backs, there was an 
embarrassment of riches. Veeder, Linn, 
Greene, Folwell, Spencer, Douglass, Morse, 
Mount Pleasant, Harlan, Roome, Foster, 
Smith, Hubbard—plenty of good material 
in that list; while Ingram deserves an es- 
pecial word for getting over West Point’s 
line entirely unaided. Yale was the only 
team to give adequate protection to the 
man receiving a forward pass. Of quarter- 
backs Norton (Annapolis) certainly stands 
next to the leading two, but both Libby 
(Carlisle) and Lawrence (Pennsylvania), 
should be mentioned. At end Hoagland 
(Princeton) only gives place to Alcott, be- 
cause of the latter’s opportunity of which 
he took such skilful advantage, and there 
are several others that deserve high credit 
—Scarlett (Pennsylvania), Dague (Navy), 
Starr (Harvard), Van Orman (Cornell), 
Exendine (Carlisle). Other men who 
earned the right to special mention, 
were: —Cooney (Princeton), Kersberg 
(Harvard), McAvoy (Lafayette), Dillon 
(Carlisle). 

Tackling was poor as usual, Harvard’s 
surprisingly so; the mass game is respon- 
sible for the lost art, but I look for the new 
game to revive it. 


' This ranking is not based only 
Ranking on comparative scores, but on 
Football style of play, conditions under 
1906 Teams which games were contested, 

relative importance of games 
on the schedule—especially with regard to 
each team’s “big” game, for which it was 
particularly trained—as well as the season’s 
all-round record of the elevens under dis- 
cussion. My interest in the study is its 
object lesson on comparative football de- 
velopment throughout the country. 


1. Yale 7. Cornell 

2. Princeton 8. Brown ' 

3. Harvard 9. West Point 
4. Annapolis 10. Swarthmore 
5. Carlisle 11. Minnesota 
6. Pennsylvania 12. Chicago 


It is impossible to answer this month, as | promised, a number of inquiries concerning 
Bragil, or to touch on the Horse Show. Space in this issue gives me opportunity to com- 


ment only on the football season—the timeliness of which forbids postponement. 





BY STEWART 


CHAPTER III 
PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


- discussion of the details of equipment, I 

shall first of all take up in turn each and 
every item you could possibly need, 
whether you intend to travel by horse, 
by canoe, or on your own two feet. Of 
course you will not carry all of these things 
on any one trip. What is permissible for 
horse traveling would be absurd for a 
walking trip; and some things—such as a 
water-proof duffle bag—which you would 
need on a foot tramp, would be useless 
where you have kyacks and a tarpaulin to 
protect your belongings. Therefore I shall 
first enumerate all articles of all three 
classes of equipment; and then in a final 
summary segregate them into their proper 
categories. 

HATS 


Long experience by men practically con- 
cerned seems to prove that a rather heavy 
felt hat is the best for all-around use. 
Even in hot sun it seems to be the most 
satisfactory, as, with proper ventilation, 
it turns the sun’s rays better even than 
light straw. Witness the Arizona cowboy 
on his desert ranges. You will want a 
good hat, the best in material that money 
can buy. A cheap article sags in the brim, 
tears in the crown and wets through like 
blotting paper the first time it rains. I 
have found the Stetson, of the five to seven 
dollar grade, the most satisfactory. If it 
is intended for woods travel, where you 
are likely to encounter much brush, get 
it of medium brim. In these circum- 
stances I find it handy to buy a size smaller 
than usual, and then to rip out the sweat 
band. The friction of ~ fe felt directly 
against the forehead and the hair will hold 
it on in spite of pretty sharp tugs by thorns 
and wind. In the mountains or on the 
plains, you can indulge in a wider and 
stiffer brim. Two buckskin thongs sewn 
on either side and to tie under the ‘‘ back 
hair” will hold it on, even against a head 
wind. A test will show you how this can 
be. A leather band and buckle—or minia- 
ture cinch and latigos—gives added securi- 
ty. I generally cut ample holes for venti- 
lation. In case of too many mosquitoes, 
I stuff my handkerchief in the crown. 


KERCHIEFS 


About your neck you will want to wear 
a silk kerchief. This is to keep out dust, 
and to prevent your neck from becoming 
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reddened and chapped. It, too, should be 
of the best quality. The poorer grades go 
to pieces soon, and their colors are not 
fast. Get it big enough. At night you 
will make a cap of it to sleep in; and if 
ever you happen to be caught without 
extra clothes where it is very cold, you will 
find that the kerchief tied around your 
middle, and next the skin, will help sur- 
prisingly. 
COATS 

A coat is useless absolutely. A sweater 
is better as far as warmth goes; a waist- 
coat beats it for pockets. You will not 
wear it during the day; it wads up too 
much to be of much use at night. ven 
your trousers rolled up make a better tem- 
porary pillow. Leave it home, and you 
will neither regret it nor miss it. 


SWEATERS 


For warmth, as I have said, you will 
have your sweater. In this case, too, I 
would impress the desirability of pur- 
chasing the best you can buy. And let 
it be a heavy one, of gray or a neutral 
brown. 

BUCKSKIN SHIRTS 


But to my mind the best extra garment 
is a good ample buckskin shirt. It is less 
bulky than the sweater, of less weight 
and much warmer, especially in a wind; 
while for getting through brush noiselessly 
it cannot be improved upon. I do not 
know where you can buy one; but in any 
case get it ample in length and breadth, 
and without the fringe. The latter used 
to possess some significance besides orna- 
mentation, for in case of need the wilder- 
ness hunter could cut from it thongs and 
strings as he needed them. Nowadays a 
man in a fringed buckskin shirt is generally 
a fake built to deceive tourists. On the 
other hand a plain, workmanlike garment, 
worn loose and belted at the waist, looks 
always at once comfortable and appropri- 
ate. Be sure that the skins of which it is 
made are smoke tanned, The smoke 
tanned article will dry soft, while the or- 
dinary skin hardens to almost the con- 
sistency of rawhide. Good buckskins are 
difficult to get hold of—and it will take 
five to make you a good shirt—but for 
this use they last practically forever. 


OVERSHIRTS 


Of course such a garment is distinctly 
our extra or outside garment. You would 











find it too warm for ordinary wear. The 
outer shirt of your daily habit is best 
made of rather a light weight of gray 
flannel. Most new campers indulge in a 
very thick navy blue shirt, mainly, I be- 
lieve, because it contrasts een y 
with a bandana around the neck. Suc 
a shirt almost always crocks, is sure to 
fade, shows dirt, and is altogether too hot. 
A lighter weight furnishes all the protec- 
tion you need to your underclothes, and 
turns sun quite as well. Gray is a neutral 
color, and seems less often than any other 
to shame you to the wash soap. A great 
many wear an ordinary cotton work shirt, 
relying for warmth on the underclothes. 
There is no great objection to this, ex- 
cept that flannel is better should you get 
rained on. 


UNDERCLOTHES 


The true point of comfort is, however, 
your underwear. It should be of wool. 

know that a great deal has been printed 
against it; and a great many hygienic 
principles are invoked to prove that linen, 
cotton, or silk is better. But experience 
with all of them merely leads back to the 
starting point. If one were certain never 
to sweat freely, and never to get wet, the 
theories might hold. But once let linen 
or cotton or silk undergarments get thor- 
oughly moistened, and the first chilly little 
wind is your undoing. You will shiver 
and shake before the hottest fire, and noth- 
ing short of a complete change and a rub- 
down will do you any good. 

Now, of course, in the wilderness you 
expect to undergo extremes of tempera- 
ture, and occasionally to pass unprotected 
through a rainstorm or a stream. Then 
you will discover that wool dries quickly; 
that even when damp it warms comfortably 
to the body. I have waded all day in 
early spring freshet water with no positive 
discomfort except for the cold ring around 
my legs which marked the surface of the 
water. 

And if you are wise, you will wear full, 
long-sleeved woolen undershirts even on 
a summer trip. If it is a real trip, you 
are going to sweat anyway, no matter how 
you strip down to the work. And sooner 
or later the sun will dip behind a cloud ora 
hill, or a cool breezelet will wander to you 
resting on the slope, or the inevitable 
chill of evening will come out from the 
thickets to greet you—and you will be very 
glad of your woolen underwear. 

A great many people go to the opposite 
extreme. They seem to think that be- 
cause they are to live in the open air they 
will probably freeze. As a consequence of 
this delusion they purchase underclothes 
an inch thick. This is foolishness, not 
only because such a weight is unnecessary 


and unhealthful, but also—even if it were 
merely a question of warmth—because one 
suit of thick garments is not nearly so 
warm as two suits of thin. 


Whenever the 
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weather turns very cold on you, just put 
on the extra undershirt over the one you 
are wearing, and you will be surprised to 
discover how much warmth two gauze 
tissues—with the minute air space be- 
tween them—can give. Therefore, though 
you must not fail to get full length woolen 
underclothes, you need not buy them of 
great weight. 

Two undershirts and three 
drawers is all’ you ever will need on the 
most elaborate trip. You perhaps can- 
not believe that until you have gotten away 
from the idea that laundry must be done 
all at once. In the woods it is much han- 
dier to do it a little at a time. Soap your 
outer shirt at night; rinse it in the morn- 
ing; dry it on top of your pack during the 
first two hours. In the meantime wear 
your sweater; or, if it is warm enough, 
nel in your undershirt. When you 
change your underclothes—which should 
be one garment at a time—do the same 
thing. ‘Thus always you will be possessed 
of a clean outfit without the necessity of 
carrying a lot of extras. 


airs of 


TROUSERS 


The matter of trousers is an important 
one; for unless you are possessed of abun- 
dant means of transportation, those you 
have on will be all you will take. I used 
to include an extra pair, but got over it. 
Even when trout fishing I found that by 
the time I had finished standing around 
the fire cooking, or yarning, I might have 
to change the underdrawers, but the trou- 
sers themselves had dried well enough. 
And patches are not too difficult a man- 
euver. 

The almost universal wear in the west 
is the copper riveted blue canvas overalls. 
They are very good in that they wear well. 
Otherwise they are stiff and noisy in the 
brush. Kersey is excellent where much 
wading is to be done or much rainy wea- 
ther encountered—in fact it is the favorite 
“‘driving’’ trousers with rivermen—but 
like all woven woolen materials it ‘‘ picks 
out’’ in bad brush. Corduroy I would not 
have as a gift. It is very noisy, and each 
raindrop that hits it spreads at once to 
the size of a silver dollar. I verily believe 
an able pair of corduroys can, when feeling 
good, soak up ten pounds of water. Good 
moleskin dries well, and until it begins to 
give out is soft and tough. But it is like 
the one-hoss shay—when it starts to go, it 
does the job up completely in a few days. 
The difficulty is to guess when that mo- 
ment is due to arrive. Anything but the 
best quality is worthless. Khaki has lately 
come into popularity. It wears remark- 
ably well, dries quickly, and is excellent in 
all but one particular—it shows every spot 
of dirt. A pair of khakis three days along 
on the trail look as though they had been 
out a year. The new green khaki is a little 
better. Buckskin is all right until you 
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get it wet, then you have, temporarily, 
enough material to make three pair, and 
one for the boy. 

The best trousers I know of is a combi- 
nation of the latter two materials. I bought 
a pair of the ordinary khaki army riding 
breeches, and had a tailor cover them com- 
pletely—fore, aft, and sideways—with 
some good smoke tanned buckskin I —— 

ened to have. It took a skin and a half. 
“hese I have worn now for three seasons, 
in all kinds of country, in all kinds of 
weather, and they are to-day as good as 
when I constructed them. In still hunt- 
ing they are noiseless; horseback, they do 
not chafe; in cold w eather they are warm; 
and the hot sun they turn. The khaki 
holds the stretch of the buckskin when 
wet—as they have been for a week at a 
time. Up to date the smoke tan has dried 
them soft. Altogether they are the most 
satisfactory garment of this kind I have 
experimented with. 


SOCKS 


There remains the equally 
subject of footwear. 

Get heavy wooien lumberman’s socks and 
wear them in and out of season. They are 
not one whit hotter on the feet than the 
thinnest you can buy, for the impervious 
leather of the shoe is really what keeps 
in the animal heat—the sock has little to 
do with it. You will find the soft wool an 
excellent cushion for a long tramp, and 
with proper care to avoid wrinkles, you 
will never become tender-footed nor chafed. 
At first it seems ridiculous to draw on such 
thick and apparently hot socks, when the 
sun peering over the rim of the desert 
sewers you a scorching day. Nothing 

ut actual experience will convince you; 
but I am sure that if you will give the 
matter a fair test, you will come inevitably 
to my conclusion. 


important 


THE IDEAL FOOTWEAR 


If a man were limited to a choice between 
moccasins and shoes, it would be very 
difficult to decide wisely which he should 
take. Each has its manifest advantages 
over the other, and neither can entirely 
take the place of the other. 

The ideal footwear should give security, 
be easy on the feet, wear well, and give 
absolute protection. These qualities I 
have named approximately in the order 
of their importance. 


SECURITY OF FOOTING 


Security of footing depends on the na- 
ture of the ground over which you are 
traveling. Hobnails only will hold you 
on a slope covered with pine needles, for 
instance; both leather and buckskin there 
become as slippery as glass. In case of 
smooth rocks, however, your hobnails are 
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positively dangerous, as they slide from 
under you with all the vicious force and 
suddenness of unaccustomed skates. Clear 
leather is much better, and buckskin is the 
best of all. Often in hunting deer along 
the ledges of the deep box canons, I, with 
my moccasins, have walked confidently up 
slants of smooth rock on which my hob- 
nailed companion was actually forced to 
his hands and — Undoubtedly also 
a man carryin ack through mixed 
forest is surer of: his bo ooting and less liable 
to turned ankles in moccasins than in 
boots. My experience has been that with 
the single exception mentioned, I have 
felt securer in the buckskin. 


EASE 


As for ease to the feet, that is, of course, 
a matter of opinion. Undoubtedly at first 
the moccasin novice is literally a tender- 
foot. But after astonishingly few days of 
practice a man no longer notices the lack 
of a sole. I have always worn moccasins 
more or less in the woods, and now can 
walk over pebbles or knife-edge stones 
without the slightest discomfort. In fact, 
the absence of rolling and slipping in that 
sort of shifting footing turns the scale quite 
the other way. 


WEAR 


The matter of wear is not so important. 
It would seem at first glance that the one 
thin layer of buckskin, would wear out 
much before the several thick layers of a 
shoe’s sole. Such is not always the case. 
A good deal de — on the sort of ground 
you cover. you wet moccasins, and 
then walk down hill with them over gran- 
ite shale, you can get holes to order. 
Boots wear rapidly in the same circum- 
stances. On the other hand I have on at 
this moment a pair of mooseskin mocca- 
sins, purchased three years ago at a Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.’s Post, which have seen two 
summers’ off and on service in the Sierras. 
Barring extraordinary conditions, I should 
say that each in its proper use, a pair of 
boots and a pair of moccasins would last 
about the same length of time. The moc- 
casin, however, has this advantage: it can 
be readily patched, and even a half dozen 
extra pairs take up little room in the pack. 


WATER-PROOFING 


Absolute protection must remain a ten- 
tative term. No footwear I have succeed- 
ed in discovering gives absolute protec- 
tion. Where there is much work to be 
done in the water, I think boots are the 
warmest and most comfortable, though no 


leather is eneray waterproof. Mocca- 
sins then become slimsy, stretched, and 
ne ceca So likewise moccasins are not 


much good in damp snow, though in dry 
snow they are unexcelled. 
In my own practice I wear boots on a 








horseback trip, and carry moccasins in my 
pack for general walking. In the woods I 
pack four pair of moccasins. In a canoe, 
moccasins of course. 


BOOTS 


Do not make the common mistake of 
getting tremendously heavy boots. They 
are clumsy to place, burdensome to carry, 
and stiff and unpliable to the chafing point. 
The average amateur woodsman seems to 
think a pair of elephantine brogans is the 
proper thing—a sort of badge of identi- 
fication in the craft. If he adds big hob- 
nails to make tracks with, he is sure of 
himself. A medium weight boot, of me- 
dium height, with medium heavy soles 
armed only with the small Hungarian hob- 
nail, is about the proper thing. Get them 
eight inches high, supplied with very large 
eyelets part way, then the heaviest hooks, 
finishing with two more eyelets at the top. 
The latter will prevent the belt-lacing you 
will use as shoestrings from coming un- 
hooked. 

You will see many advertisements of 
waterproof leather boots. No such thing 
is made. Some, with good care, will ex- 
clude water for a while, if you stay in it 
but a few minutes at a time, but sooner or 
later, as the fibers become loosened, the 
water will penetrate. In the case of the 
show window exhibit of the shoe standing 
in a pan of water, pressure of the foot and 
ground against the leather is lacking, which 
of course makes all the difference. This 
perviousness is really desirable. A shoe 
wholly waterproof would retain and con- 
dense the perspiration to such an extent 
that the feet would be as wet at the end 
of the day. Such is the case with rubber 
boots. All you want is a leather that will 
permit you to splash through a marsh, a 
pool, or a little stream, and will not seek 
to emulate blotting paper in its haste to 
become saturated. 


RUBBER 


No shoe is waterproof for even a short 
time in wet snow. Rubber is then the 
only solution, usually in the shape of a 
shoe rubber with canvas tops. Truth to 
tell, melting snow is generally so very cold 
that you will be little troubled with in- 
terior condensation. Likewise many years 
experience in grouse hunting through the 
thickets and swamps of Michigan drove 
me finally to light hip rubber boots. The 
time was always the autumn; the place 
was always more or less muddy and wet— 
in spots of course—and there was always 
the greater or lesser possibility of snow. 
My native town was a great grouse shoot- 
ing center; and all hunters, old and young, 
came to the same conclusion. 

But wet snow, such hunting, and of 
course the duck marsh, seem to me the 
only excuse for rubbers. Trout fishing is 
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more comfortable in woolen than in waders. 


The latter are clumsy and hot. I have 
known of two instances of drowning be- 
cause the victims were weighted down by 
them. And I should much prefer getting 
wet from without than from within. 

You will have your choice of three kinds 
of moccasin—the oil-tanned shoe pac, the 
deer hide, and the moose hide. 

The shoe pac is about as waterproof as 
the average waterproof shoe, and would be 
the best for all purposes were it not for the 
fact that its very imperviousness renders it 
too hot. In addition continuous wear 
affects the oil in the tanning process to 
produce rather an evil odor. The shoe 

acs are very useful, however, and where 
oo but two pairs of moccasins, one is 
of the oil tan. Shoe pacs can be purchased 
of any sporting goods dealer. 

The deer hide moccasin, in spite of its 
thinner texture, wears about as well as the 
moose hide, is less bulky to carry, but 
stretches more when wet and is not as easy 
on the feet. I use either sort as I happen 
to get hold of them. Genuine buckskin or 
moose is rather scarce. Commercial moc- 
casins with the porcupine quills and ‘‘Sou- 
venir of Mackinac’’ on them are made by 
machinery out of sheepskins. They are 
absolutely useless, and last about long 
enough to get out of sight of the shop. A 
great majority of the moccasins sold as 
sportsman’s supplies are likewise very 
bogus. My own wear I have always 
purchased of Hudson’s Bay Posts. 

Proceeding to more outer garments, a 
waistcoat is a handy affair. In warm 
weather you leave it open and hardly know 
you have it on; in cold weather you button 
it up, and it affords excellent protection. 
Likewise it possesses the advantage of 
numerous pockets. These you will have 
your women folk extend and te age for 
you, until your compass, note book, pipe, 
matches, and so forth fit nicely in them. 
As it is to be used as an outside garment, 
have the back lined. If you have shot 
enough deer to get around to waistcoats 
nothing could be better by way of material 
than the ever-useful buckskin. 

I am no believer in waterproof garments. 
Once I owned a pantasote outer coat which 
I used to assume whenever it rained. 
Ordinarily when it is warm enough to rain, 
it is warm enough to cause you to perspire 
under the exertion of walking in a panta- 
sote coat. This I discovered. Shortly I 
would get wet, and would be quite unable 
to decide whether the rain had soaked 
through from the outside or 1 had soaked 
through from the inside. After that I gave 
the coat away to a man who had not tried 
it, and was happy. If I must walk in the 
rain I prefer to put on a sweater—the rough 
wool of which will turn water for some time, 
and the texture of which allows ventilation. 
Then the chances are that even if I soak 
through I do not get a reactionary chill 
from Secoming over-heated, 
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In camp you will know enough to go in 
when it rains. When you have to sally 
forth you will thrust your head through the 
hole in the middle of your rubber blanket. 
When thus equipped the rubber blanket is 
known as a poncho, and is most useful 
because it can be used for two purposes. 

Horseback in a rainy country is, how- 
ever, a different matter. There transporta- 
tion is not on your back but another’s; and 
sitting a horse is not violent exercise. Some 
people like a poncho. I have always found 
its lower edge cold, clammy and wet, much 
inclined to blow about,-and apt to soak 

our knees and the seat of your saddle. 

he cowboy slicker cannot be improved 
upon. It is different in build from the 
ordinary oilskin. Call for a ‘‘pommel 
slicker,” and be sure it is apparently about 
two sizes too large for you. Thus you will 
cover your legs. Should you be forced to 
walk, a belt around your waist will always 
enable you to tuck it up like a comic opera 
king. It is sure ludicrous to view, but that 
does not matter. 

Apropos of protecting your legs, there 
remains still the question of chaparejos or 
chaps. Unless you are likely to be called 
on to ride at some speed through thorny 
bush, or unless you expect to ride very wet 
indeed, they are a useless affectation. The 
cowboy needs them because he does a great 
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deal of riding of the two kinds just men- 
tioned. Probably you will not. I have 
had perhaps a dozen occasions to put them 
on. If you must have them, get either 
oil tanned or hair chaps. Either of these 
sheds water like a tin roof. 

You will need furthermore a pair of 
gloves of some sort, not for constant wear 
nor mezely for warmth, but to protect you 
in the handling of pack ropes, lead ropes 
and cooking utensils. A good buckskin 
gauntlet is serviceable, as the cuffs keep 
the cold breezes from playing along your 
forearm to your shoulder, and exclude the 
dust. When you can get hold of the army 
gauntlets, as you sometimes can in the 
military stores, buy them. Lacking gen- 
uine buckskin, the lighter grades of ‘‘asbes- 
tos’? yellow tan are the best. They cost 
about two dollars. To my notion a better 
rig is an ordinary pair of short gloves 
supplemented by the close-fitting leather 
cuffs of a cowboy’s outfit. The latter hold 
the wrist snugly, exclude, absolutely, chill 
and dust, and in addition save wear and 
soiling of the shirt cuff. They do not pick 
up twigs, leaves and rubbish funnel wise, as 
a gauntlet cuff is apt to do. 

That, I think, completes your wearing 
apparel. Let us now take up the contents 
of your pockets, and your other personal 
belongings. 


(To be Continued.) 





HEALTH THE BASIS OF 
WOMANLY BEAUTY 


BY W. R. C. LATSON, M. D. 


HE love of beauty is one of the funda- 
mental instincts. Appreciation of 
beauty, reverence for beauty, the desire 
to possess beauty—these are inherent in 
all human beings. Standards of beauty 
differ widely. The Greek ideal was the 
slender, lithe, graceful form. The Moor 
regards extreme obesity as the one and 
only standard of beauty. One man raves 
over blonds; another is attracted only to 
the dark skinned, black haired beauty. 
And so, in many respects, men’s concep- 
tions of beauty differ. 


WHAT IS BEAUTY? 


In the light of these wide divergences 
of opinion it might be thought that there 
is really no standard of beauty, but that 
ideals of beauty are merely matters of per- 
sonal preference. This, however, would be 
an error—excusable perhaps, but still an 
error. Beauty is not a matter of individual 
preference, but is an effect produced by 


certain definite factors. There is a reason 
why the tall, long-limbed person is more apt 
to be graceful than the person with a short 
figure. There is a reason why the energy 
and power possessed by the short, broad 
body has an attraction which the tall, 
slender person cannot by any possibility 
pam. There are reasons why the full 
oust and hips. the easy, graceful, undulat- 
ing carriage, the regularly formed features, 
the clear skin and eyes—there is a reason 
why these appeal to the majority of people 
as being beautiful. 

To state this reason is to define what 
beauty is. The physical characteristics 
mentioned above are all of them merely 
evidences of one thing—health. The wom- 
an who is healthy, healthy in mind as 
well as in body, will be marked by all, or 
nearly all of the bodily characteristics 
which I have mentioned. Her carriage 
will be erect, easy and graceful. Her mo- 
tions will be made with that perfect econ- 
omy in muscular action which is called 











grace. The body will be thoroughly well 
nourished, the limbs rounded, the trunk 
expanded and uplifted, and the features 
interesting and yg even if not per- 
fectly regular. s a result of health, the 
skin and eyes will be free from impurities, 
the hair will be luxurious and handsome 
in spite of individual peculiarities as to 
texture and color. The voice will be soft, 
sweet and powerful, and the manner easy, 
calm, kindly and gracious. The woman 
who possesses these things is beautiful. 
But no woman can possess them except 


she have high health of both body and 
mind. And so we come again then to the 
statement just made that beauty is nothing 
more or less than the external evidences of 
a high degree of mental and physical health. 





HOW THE BODY’S LIFE IS SUSTAINED 


In order to make clear the point I have 
just advanced; namely, that all or nearly 
all the things which we praise as beautiful 
are evidences of health, and can be = 
sessed only by the thoroughly healthy 
woman—in order to make this clear it will 
be necessary to briefly describe the vital 
process, 4 to show how, when this pro- 
cess is properly carried on, health and 
beauty are the inevitable results. 

The ancients represented the activities 
of the body by a snake with its tail in its 
mouth. This was meant to indicate that 
the vital process was an unbroken circle. 
Modern research has confirmed this view. 
We now know beyond doubt that all the 
vital acts are dependent one upon the other, 
and so in a brief description of the activi- 
ties of the body we might begin at any 
point. It is perhaps best, however, to 
commence by considering the matter of 
feeding. 


THE FOOD TUBE 


It must be understood in the first place 
that the body contains a coiled tube about 
thirty feet in length. Food introduced 
into this tube at the mouth passes slowly 
downward, meeting at various points in its 
progress the several digestive ferments, or 
enzymes as they are called; through the 
action of which the foods are converted 
into matter capable of being absorbed 
through the walls of the tube and entering 
the blood. 

Now, both the tube itself and the en- 
zymes work in accordance with certain 
fixed rules. For instance, the enzymes 
are capable, each of them, of converting a 
certain amount of food into digestible 
matter. That is to say, one grain of a 
certain ferment will digest seven hundred 
grains of meat. If, however, that one grain 
of ferment were to be placed in contact with 
eight hundred grains of meat, it would 
digest nothing at all. The whole mass of 


meat would then break down, undergo de- 
composition and become a dangerous sub- 
stance in the body. 
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THE MENTAL INFLUENCE 


Another point of great importance with 
regard to the digestive tube and the di- 
gestive fluids which it secretes is the fol- 
lowing: Both the tube and its activities 
are intimately connected with the mental 
condition. Any excitement, fear, anger, 
regret, haste or other unfavorable mental 
condition will disturb its action to ‘uch 
an extent as to prevent its work being 
pees done. ’ 

e see, then, in the light of this very 
brief statement, that if we would sustain 
our body’s health we must exercise care 
not to take more food than can be properly 
digested, not to eat too often, and above 
all, not to eat when we are in a State of 
excitement, fear or- haste. 





ACTION OF THE BLOOD 
The second step in the vital process is 
the absorption of digested food through 


the walls of the tube into the blood. The 
blood is the great river of life. Into it all 
things go. Out of it allthings come. The 
water taken into the body, the food, the 
air breathed—all these enter into the blood. 
And a score of fluids—tears, saliva, gastric 
juice, bile, perspiration and so on, are 
formed from the blood by a wonderful 
system of filtration. This marvelous riv- 
er of life, consisting of about two gallons 
of fluid passing through the heart three 
times in every minute, at a speed of seven 
miles an hour, or about one hundred and 
seventy miles a day—this wonderful fluid, 
the blood, is the keynote of our whole situ- 
ation. Pure, rich, clean blood means 
health, physical power, mental ability, en- 
durance and beauty. Blood that is poor, 
thin, deficient in quantity or laden with im- 
purities—such blood means disease in any 
one or more of its Protean forms, means 
weakness of mind and body, emaciation or 
obesity, a marred skin, jerky, nervous 
movements, and in fact all other ills to 
which flesh is heir. 

In its rapid journey through the body, 
the blood carries to tissues far and near the 
matter absorbed from the food tube; and 
takes up from the tissues in exchange dead 
and worn out matter resulting from the 
wear and tear of life. This waste matter 
gathered by the blood in its rapid passage 
is thrown off through wonderful mechan- 
isms provided for that purpose. 

As the blood sweeps through the lungs 
certain of its poisons are given up in 
gaseous form and a fresh supply of oxygen 
is taken in. As it circulates through the 
tiny capillaries just under the skin certain 
other of its poisons are thrown off and 
oxygen is absorbed. In the kidneys and 
at the ulterior end of the food tube other 
forms of waste matter are given up. 

From this very crude description of the 
action of the blood it will be understood at 
once that, in order to possess health and its 
leading symptom, beauty, we must have 
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pure blood. It will also appear that we 
can have pure blood only by taking the 
right kind of food in right quantities, at 
lorig intervals and under proper conditions 
of mind; and at the same time by taking 
care that the organs through which this 
blood is pouring its waste matters are fully 
active. 

If food be taken which is excessive in 
quantity, or at too short intervals, or if at 
the time of taking food the mind be agi- 
tated or depressed, digestion will not go 
on as it should. Under these conditions 
the food will then decompose; and the 
blood will absorb this decomposed matter. 
This, of course, means impure blood. 
Now, if at the same time the cleansing 
action of the skin, lungs, bowels and kid- 
neys is less than it should be, we shall have 
in that body blood which is taking in poi- 
sonous matter and is at the same time 
unable to cleanse itself. From this, we can 
easily understand the cause of the various 
skin disfigurements which are so destructive 
of beauty. In every case they mean one 
thing—impure blood. In no case known 
to me has it been difficult to absolutely 
cure such disfigurements by thoroughly 
cleansing the blood of its accumulations 
of retained waste matter. 


HOW SHALL WE CLEANSE THE BLOOD? 


But how can the blood be made clean? 
Referring again to what I have just said 
regarding the action of the organs whose 
duty it is to cleanse the blood, I would 
state that by proper care of the skin, lungs, 
bowels and kidneys it is possible, even in 
the most advanced cases, to entirely elim- 
inate from the blood retained poisons. 

As to exactly how this is to be done in 
any given case, I can, of course, lay down 
no specific directions. In a word, how- 
ever, I may state that when the skin, lungs, 
bowels and kidneys do their work perfectly 
the blood is then being rapidly purified. 
And if at the same time the diet be cor- 
rect, the process of me mee will go on 
gradually until the blood is entirely reno- 
vated. This means a well nourished body 
instead of an impoverished one. It means 
rounded contours instead of hollows. It 
means a clear skin, strong nerves, mental 
quickness and energy as well as what we 
call beauty. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF THE QUESTION 


In this very crude and fragmentary 
statement of the vital process, I have tried 
to show that beauty is impossible except 
as a result of health. I may add that 
health is itself the result of certain defi- 
nite conditions, and that in practically 
every case health may be gained by certain 
methods of living. But these are all gen- 
eral statements. The vital question is, 
‘*How shall I gain beauty and the health 
which will make beauty possible?”’ 
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The matter may be divided into two 
hases: the physical and the mental. 
hysical conditions affecting health and, 
therefore, beauty are diet, water drinking, 
exercise, bathing, work, care of the ex- 
cretions, rest and sleep. The mental factor 
I shall speak of later. 


THE FOOD QUESTION 


One of the most important matters in 
connection with health and beauty is the 
diet question: What to eat, how much, 
how often? To master this problem will 
not only of itself insure beauty, but as 
I have explained above, only when the 
dietary conditions are right will there be 
good clean blood. Without it there can 
be no beauty. 

After about two decades of careful study 
regarding foods and feeding, I have come 
to the conclusion that the best rules of diet 
can be embraced in the two words, modera- 
tion and simplicity. Simple food taken in 
moderate quantities at long intervals, and 
eaten only at times when the mind is free 
from anything like haste or disturbance 
will give the best conditions for good, 
clean blood. 

If I were asked in detail to describe a 
model dietary I should suggest one like the 
following: For breakfast: cereal with milk 
or cream, fresh fruit, a glass of milk, 
either with or without a beaten egg. This 
is rather a heavy meal; and, should per- 
sonal preference or requirements seem to 
indicate it, I would suggest leaving off the 
egg or the glass of milk or the cereal. In 
many cases the fruit alone is quite suffi- 
cient for a wholesome and body-building 
breakfast. 

For the second meal I would suggest 
peas or beans, baked potato, salad, bread 
and butter, fruit, a glass of milk or cup of 
weak tea. Asa second choice I may men- 
tion the following: a small quantity of 
fresh meat, boiled rice, salad, bread and 
butter, fruit. While allowing meat in 
small quantities, I am inclined to think 
that it is not one of the foods which con- 
duces to beauty or health. Certainly no 
one who eats much meat can be perma- 
nently healthy or beautiful. I may men- 
tion that I speak quite without prejudice, 
since I myself am not a vegetarian. 

The salad referred to may consist of any 
of the fresh, green leaves that grow in the 
sunlight—celery, lettuce, chicory, romaine, 
escarole, or water cress. It is sometimes a 
good plan to combine two or more of these 
leaves. The salad should be dressed with 
a small quantity of olive oil and a few 
drops of lemon juice. 

he meals should be separated by an 
interval of at least seven hours. To fully 
digest a meal and prepare for another re- 
quires five or six hours, and perhaps few 
habits of civilized life are more destructive 
than the common practice of crowding 
three meals into ten hours. It is, perhaps, 

















unnecessary to warn beauty seekers against 
all kinds of fancy foods, ‘‘made dishes,’ 

sauces and condiments. Sugar, salt and 
butter may be allowed, but should be 
taken in small quantities. Mustard, pep- 
per, vinegar, Worcestershire, Tabasco and 
the many highly flavored relishes so much 
in vogue at the present time—all these are 
directly destructive of health and, there- 
fore of beauty. Condiments seem to have 
an especially destructive effect upon the 


skin. Why this should be so is a long 
story; but I have noted the fact many 
times. 


VALUE OF WATER DRINKING 


After what has been said, we are ready 
to appreciate the fact that water is of the 
utmost importance in the body. As a 
matter of fact, the body of the average 
person contains about a half barrel of 
water. 

The young woman who wishes to reach 
the highest state of beauty must drink 
freely of pure water, and the only pure 
water obtainable is distilled water. The 
quantity should be between two and three 
quarts daily. The water should be taken 
on rising, on retiring and between the 
meals. Two tumblers on arising, three 
during the morning, three or four during 
the afternoon and three during the eve- 
ning, is a fair general arrangement. Care 
should be taken not to drink during the 
half hour preceding or the two hours 
after a meal. 


BEAUTY-MAKING EXERCISES 


In the development of beauty physical 
exercise is especially important. The best 
exercise obtainable in general is free out- 
door play. Best of all are the games of 
childhood: tag, hide and seek, bean bag 
and similar exercises; in which there is 
much free motion, much laughter and fun, 
with but little or no sense of strain or effort. 
Tennis, golf and similar games come next. 
The mere fact, however, that these games 
are less simple than the children’s pastimes, 
the mere fact that in golf and tennis one is 
generally trying to win—this makes these 
games less valuable from the standpoint of 
the young woman who is seeking beauty. 
When we come to the strenuous games 
often indulged in by young women—games 
of which basketball stands as the type—I 
have to say that they are injurious from 
every standpoint, and that unless a woman 
desires that her motions should become 
more angular and rigid, her voice more 
harsh, and her general manner mcre mas- 
culine; unless she desires to see rapidly 
coming into her face the lines of anxiety 
and effort which are usually indicative of 
advancing years, she should avoid all games 
and exercise which call for a combination 
of severe mental and physical effort. 

For those who find it inconvenient to 
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play outdoors, or who for any reason de- 
sire specific exercises I append herewith a 
few movements which in a long experience 
I have found of highest value for those 
seeking health and beauty. As regards the 
amount of time devoted to these move- 
ments no general rule need be laid down. 
The exercises are so simple and natural 
that they cannot be overdone. Any sen- 
sation of discomfort or fatigue should, of 
course, be the’sign to stop. Ten minutes 
three or four times a day will, perhaps, give 
the best results in the average case. 

Exercise No. 1.—Stand easily, feet to- 
— arms hanging limply at the sides. 

nhale breath, at the same time sweeping 

the arms up in front of the body and raising 
on the balls of the feet. Then, holding the 
breath stretch firmly upward as though 
trying to reach the ceiling with the finger 
tips. After a few seconds relax the mus- 
cles, sweep the arms slowly downward and 
return to position, exhaling the breath. 

Exercise No. 2.—Stand with feet about 
fifteen inches apart. Now inhale breath 
slowly, at the same time sweeping the right 
arm upward and out at the side, and at 
the same time sway the body in that direc- 
tion. Then, holding the breath, stretch 
firmly upward and to the side. After a 
moment of firm stretching, swing the arm 
back to the side, relax the muscles, exhale 
the breath, return to original position. 

Exercise No. 3.—This is the same as the 
preceding movement, save that the left 
arm is raised upward and to the side while 
the weight of the body is swung over upon 
the left foot. 

The objects of these movements are 
several. First of all, they expand and 
uplift the trunk, replacing the shoulders, 
developing the chest and filling out the 
hollows in the neck. Secondly, they develop 
every important muscle in the body. 
Thirdly, they, in common with those that 
follow, havea powerful effect in increasing 
the activity of the organs of digestion, 
blood making and blood cleansing. 

Exercise No. 4.—Sit upon the floor, legs 
extended straight out. Now exhale the 
breath gently. At the same time lean 
forward, bending the head, and extend the 
arms as far aS you can in the direction of 
the toes. 

In this exercise it is important that the 
head should be well lowered and that the 
knees should not be bent. The object of 
this exercise is twofold: to increase the 
action of the stomach and bowels, and to 
remove from the back the unsightly hollow 
which is so penne” 

Exercise No. 5.—Stand easily. Take 
weight upon the left foot and sw ing the 
right leg easily back and forth. The mo- 
tion should be made with the utmost ease, 
controlling as far as possible all tendency to 
sway the body either forward or backward 
or from side to side. This will often be 
difficult at first, but with practice it can be 
acquired in every case. As you gain more 
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and more skill in balancing the body, sway 
the leg still farther in each direction, for- 
ward and back. 

Exercise No. 6.—This is the same as the 
preceding exercise, save that the weight is 
taken upon the right foot, and the left is 
swung back and forth. 

The principal object of this exercise is to 
develop bodily poise and ease of move- 
ment—two things which are essential to 
beauty. 

Exercise No. 7. 
a comfortable position. Relax all the 
muscles. Sit still. Rest. Rest some more. 
Let mind and body remain for five or ten 
minutes—longer if possible, in a state of 
complete rest and immovability. 

Of all the exercises given herewith none, 
perhaps, is of as much practical value to 
the average young woman seeking beauty 
as this. Muscular activity is of course 
necessary to health and therefore to beauty; 
but nothing is more destructive of both 
health and beauty than the incessant mus- 
cular activity which most people exert. 
Any young woman who will give this last 
exercise a fair trial will soon become con- 
vinced of its enormous practical benefit. 





asy chair, in 


BATHS AND BATHING 

As I have explained above, one of the 
important ways in which the blood is 
cleansed is by throwing out through the 
skin certain of its waste and poisonous mat- 
ters, and at the same time of absorbing 
through the skin a large amount of oxygen. 
I may add that the skin is unable to do 
its work properly unless it be kept not only 
clean but active. The best means of in- 
suring this activity is a daily scrub with 
warm water and a good soap, followed by 
a thorouch rinsing with cooler water and 
vigorous ...ction with a coarse, not a 
rough, towel. In addition to this, the 
Turkish bath should be taken once or twice 
a week. 

The cold bath should not be used in any 
case. The apparent good result is merely 
stimulation due to an overtaxed nervous 
system, and the general result is injurious 
both to health and beauty. 

WORK, REST AND SLEEP 

The beauty seeker must not overwork. 
She needs all the energy at her command 
for the performance of those organic func- 
tions which build and sustain her body. 
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All measures adopted to develop beauty 
will largely, even wholly, fail unless at the 
same time the student avoid all over-ex- 
ertion of mind or body. The woman seek- 
ing beauty should at any cost preserve 
herself from the many physical and mental 
ills resulting from overwork, A moderate 
exertion of body and mind will bring 
good results, but self control must be 
exercised. 

The question of rest is most important. 
In this country few people get sufficient 
rest. Rest is not only a luxury; it is a 
necessity. And to rest properly is an art 
more difficult than most people imagine. 
The practice of exercises 5, 6, and 7, espe- 
cially the last named, will do much toward 
cultivating the habit of repose which is 
essential to proper resting of either mind 
or body. 

The problem of sleep is equally impor- 
tant. Sleep, too, is an art; and the best 
way to master that art is to first learn how 
to rest. If one is able to relax the muscles 
and rest brain and body, the question of 
sleep will take care of itself. 


MENTAL INFLUENCES AND BEAUTY 


If I were asked what was the greatest 
foe to beauty in both man and woman, I 
would say, not errors in diet, not lack of 
exercise, not overwork, not corsets, not 
any one of these, but bad mental habits. 
If we observe closely the faces of the 
people we meet at random on the street, at 
the theater or in the great shops, we will 
observe that nearly all of them are charac- 
terized by the lined mouth, the drawn 
brows and other facial disfigurements which 
accompany bad mental states. 

What do I mean by bad mental states? 

I mean anger, fear, worry, anxiety, irri- 
tability, regret, envy, jealousy, lack of 
trust in oneself and in the Great Good— 
all these are bad mental states; and all 
these destroy beauty, not only by inter- 
fering with the action of the vital organs, 
but by directly disfiguring the expression 
of the face. 

Unless the beauty seeking young woman 
is prepared to deliberately cultivate good 
nature, kindliness, calmness, cheerfulness 
even to hilarity—unless she is prepared to 
deliberately conquer all tendencies to the 
bad mental states above mentioned, there 
will be little or no results from her efforts 
to develop in herself that most divine gift 
of beauty. 





NOTICE 





Circumstances arose that compelled us to hold over Part II of *‘ Learning to Ride,” by 


F.M. Ware, to the February issue.—TueE Epitors. 























HOW TO MAKE AND MANAGE ALL 


KINDS OF SKATE SAILS 


BY DAN BEARD 


LTHOUGH it is true that there is 
nothing new in the idea of skate sail- 
ing and that it is as old as skates, dating 
back to the time when our ancestors, with 
bones of animals bound to their feet, 
spread their ample cloaks and allowed the 
wind to waft them over the surface of 
the ice, nevertheless, the present skate sail 
is a comparatively new invention and 
a probable importation from northern 
Europe. 

It was in vogue in the neighborhood of 
Copenhagen about 1862, but twenty years 
later was reported by the United States 
consul as being entirely unknown in north- 
ern European ports. It is probable that 
the consul made no very extensive investi- 
gations, and that poor ice, the prevalence 
of snow, or some similar cause temporarily 
put the human ice boats out of commission, 
for in 1900 we find them a marked feature 
of the skating fields near Berlin. 

The skate sail appears to have sprung 
into prominence and died out of use again 
several times during the last half century. 
Although the first notices of it appeared 
something over forty years ago, it was not 
until 1880-1883 that the magazines began 
to thoroughly exploit the ‘ new sport.”’ 


THE MUGGELSEE 


A reference to Fig. 1 will explain the 
form of this sail better than can be done by 
words; it will be seen to be rectangular in 
form, or what sailors would call a square 
sail. The sticks consist of two booms and 
a spreader. With the possible exception 
of the English rig and the short topmast 
of the Danish rig, there are no wooden 
masts for skate sails, the skater himself 
being the mast as well as the ship and the 
crew; but the sails have spars, booms or 
gaffs as one may choose to designate them; 
generally speaking, there is one or more 

m and a ‘‘spreader” to stretch the sail. 
As may be seen by the diagram (Fig. 1) 
there are two booms and a spreader for the 
Muggelsee we are now describing. Use 
any sort of light, tough, straight-grained 
wood for the spars and make them as 
slender as is consistent with due regard for 
strength. Make the top and_ bottom 
booms thickest in their middles and let 
them taper gradually to a diameter of } of 
an inch at their ends; for a skater 5 feet 
6 inches tall the booms may be 4 feet in 
length and the spreader 6 or 7 feet between 
the booms: the best way to decide the 


dimensions is by trial, not by rule. On 
Great South Bay, Long Island, the dimen- 
sions of the Muggelsee have been reversed 
and the booms are much longer than the 
spreader (as may be seen by reference to 
Fig. 35). 

The spreader may be fitted with jaws, 
such as are used on the boom of an ordi- 
nary sail-boat, or such as are shown’ by 
Fig. 32 may be used. The jaws are fur- 
nished with pieces of twine, which are 
threaded through holes in each jaw, to be 
used in lashing them in position after the 
spreader has been sprung in place. Or the 
ends of the spreader may be armed with 
two metal pegs made of long screws, the 
heads of which are filed away after the ends 
have been screwed into the spreader. Or 
the pegs may be made of old-fashioned 
picture nails with the china heads removed, 
or of any convenient thing which you may 
have that can be used for such a purpose. 
In every case it is understood that enough 
of the screw, nail, or what not, must be left 
exposed to fit into holes bored for that pur- 
pose in the middle of the top and bottom 
booms. Fig. 20 shows a bamboo boom re- 
inforced by brass tubing or sheet copper 
with hole drilled through for metal peg, 
which in this case is fastened into a wooden 
plug in the end of the bamboo spreader. 

Bamboo seems now to be generally used 
to spar skate sails for the reason that cane 
or white bamboo appears to be naturally 
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adapted to the needs of the sail maker. 
If you make your spars of this material it 
is often necessary or expedient to plug the 
hollow ends with pine plugs which have first 
been daubed with shellac and then driven 
home. The plugs should fit snugly, but 
not so tightly as to split the spar. In the 
diagrams of the Erie with the Jolewis at- 
tachments (Figs. 21, 22, 23, etc.) it will be 
seen that the ends of the spars are pro- 
tected by metal collars. 

The sail may be made of light, strong 
woven fabric and it need not be white; 
brilliantly colored sails lend life to the 
somber winter landscape and show to great 
advantage against the gray sky or snow- 
covered banks. Heavy twilled sheeting, 
which comes two yards wide, is excellent 
material for sails, but possesses this disad- 
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vantage: the sail will naturally be cut the 
full width of the cloth, and this will bring 
the selvage or free edges at the top and 
bottom of the sail when we need the sel- 
vage for the sides, to save us the work of 
hemming them. However, the best Mug- 
gelsees are not only hemmed with a broad 
hem, but the hem is made to enclose a 
piece of small rope, which is exposed where 
the sailor’s hand may grasp it, as in Fig. 1. 
The ‘‘grummets’’ (eyelets) are set in the 
top and bottom of the sail, a foot or less 
apart, and the booms then are lashed to the 
sail by a line or lines running through the 
grummets and around the spars. 

When all is done, the spreader is sprung 
in place and lashed there by the cords pro- 
vided for that purpose, and you only need 
to put on your racing or hockey skates to 
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Fig 4: 


be ready equipped fora sail. Fig. 1 shows 
a skater on the wind steering a course 
diagonal to the direction of the air cur- 
rent. In this position he can run very 
close to the wind. When he ‘‘comes about” 
he lifts his sail over his head (as shown in 
Fig. 18) and brings it around as he turns 
in the opposite direction. In this manner 
it is possible for him to tack as well as an 
ice-yacht and, as a man can manage his own 
feet quicker than he can a rudder, he can 
come about quicker than a boat. When 
sailing before the wind he turns his sail so 
that he can thrust his arms behind the 
spreader with the sail at his back, as shown 
in the Norton rig (Fig. 7) or the South Side 
(Fig. 35). When the Muggelsee sailor wants 
great speed he combines his sail with 
one or more companions (Fig. 2) and by 
this means obtains an additional spread 
of canvas with little added friction. Dur- 
ing the cold snap of 1904 I saw a home- 
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made Muggelsee on Long Island Sound 
overtake an ice-yacht which was scudding 
over the ice with great speed. 

But I do not claim that with this prim- 
itive square sail you can hope to overhaul 
one of the Hudson River racing yachts; the 
above instance is given simply to show 
that with a good breeze a square sail can 
make remarkable time. The next sail is 
practically an elongated Mugglesee, but it 
has come dowy to us under the name of 


THE NORWEGIAN 


_ This rig differs in some essential points 
from the Muggelsee (see Fig. 3). In the 


first place, it requires a crew of two, and in 
the next place, the spreader is carried at the 
hollow of the arm instead of over the 
shoulder. A detailed description of its 
construction is however unnecessary, be- 
cause in its general characteristics it ap- 
proaches so close to the already 
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described; and it only needs a glance at 
the illustration to see that the difference 
in construction consists principally in set- 
ting the booms back of the ends of the 
spreader, where they may be lashed to 
cleats or metal knobs screwed on to the 
spreader at the proper points. A line is 
then run from the booms through screw 

eyes in the ends of the spreader. 

The Norwegian is not popular in Amer- 
ica and it is doubtful if it was anywhere 
ever extensively used; still it is simple in 
construction and with a good fellow for a 
shipmate there are great possibilities of a 
fine time even with such a cumbersome 
looking rig as that accredited to Norway. 

The preceding skate sails (Figs. 1, 2 and 
3) show single-, double- and three-masted 
vessels, so to speak, corresponding to the 
catboat, schooner and ship, but the next 
one is the only rig which carries a topmast 
and 























THE NORTON, Fi 
BEFORE THE WIND 


THE DANE 


is without doubt the most picturesque and 
quaint sail we have. It is lashed to the 
skater’s back, like a soldier’s knapsack, 
with cross belts extending over the shoul- 
ders and under the arms (F igs. 4and 5), and 
in place of ropes for the sheets, rods are 
used. The topmast is fastened to the 
lower boom by a leather hinge or strap, 
and is held upright by the wind pressing 
it against the back of the crew’s neck and 
head. When the wind is too high and the 
skater wishes to lower his topsail it is only 
necessary for him to come up in the w ind, 
that is, bring himself to face the direction 
from which the wind blows, and down goes 
the topmast. With the reduced sail the 
skater may proceed asin Fig. 6. To raise 
the topmast the sailor must bend his body 
forward until the wind gets under the sail 
and erects the mast with a flap against his 
head. 

Take unbleached sheeting or one of the 
materials already described for the sail and 
cut it so that the first boom will rest upon 
your shoulders and the foot of the sail 
abovt the calves of your legs. Hem the 
sail with a broad hem and reinforce the 
clews (corners) with triangular pieces of 
cloth; at the two lower clews sew in two 
loops of twine or two metal rings to which 
you make fast your sheet rods (Figs. 4 
and 5s). 

Make your grummets in line with the 
shoulder spar and another set in the top 
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hem. If you are making a hasty job of it 
the top spar can be tacked to the cloth 
with carpet tacks; but this is unworkman- 
like and not advisable. A slender stick 
lashed to your topmast and bearing a small 
flag or bunch of ribbons adds greatly to the 
attractiveness of the sail. In the clew ends 
of your sheet rods fasten screw eyes, and 
with a short piece of twine connect them 
with the rings at the clews, so that the 
sheets may be managed by crossing them 
in front and holding one in each hand 
(Figs. 4 and 5). The shoulder straps are 
made fast to the shoulder boom in such a 
manner that they may be easily adjusted 
to one’s shoulders. 

The Dane is not a safe sail for beginners, 
nor is any device of the kind which is 
made fast to the skater; it is obvious to any 
one that a sail which may be cast away at 
a moment’s warning is the only real safe 
one to use. Yet there is little danger in 
any sort of rig to the experienced ice sailor. 

For children and small boys the safest 
rig is probably the one designed by 
Charles Ledyard Norton, and known as 


THE NORTON RIG 


It car be best understood by referring 
to the illustration (Fig. 7) and the diagrams 
(Figs.7,8andg). Fig. 7 shows the manner 
in which the clews of the sails are attached, 
which are concealed behind the back of the 


sailor in Fig. 7. Fig. 8 shows a profile 
view of the cleats A of Fig. 7, and Fig. 9 
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shows how the cleat is lashed to the up- 
right spar. It is always better to bind 
spar attachments to the spars with twine 
or copper wire than it is to weaken the 
sticks by screws or nails. Norton tells us 
to make the sails 4 feet across the diag- 
onals, but it is of course understood that 
the dimensions of all sails depend upon the 
size of the craft, which in this case is the 
skater. It is not essential that the sails 
be squares—they may be elongated dia- 
monds (as shown by Fig. 7). 

For the upright yards use good white 
bamboo, which is free from checks, and let 
it be about § of an inch in diameter at the 
smaller ends. Plug the ends with pine 
plugs after the manner already described. 
Let the spars be between 4 and 6 feet long, 
according to the height of the crew; near 
the ends of the spars fasten knobs or 
buttons. 

For the spreader select two pieces of 
white bamboo or cane each about ro or 12 
feet long, according to dimensions required. 
Place them side by side with the small end 
of one alongside the large end of the other 
and lash the ends firmly together. Next 
make a couple of wooden cleats (Fig. 8) 
and lash them to the centers of the upright 
yards at A (as shown by Fig. 9, profile 
view, and Fig. 7, topographical or top view). 
Fasten a button near each end of the 






THE CAPE VINCENT 


Fig 16 
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spreader. Mark out the sails, making an 
allowance forthe hem, and bind the edges 
with strong tape, taking particular care that 
the clews are made very strong, for it is at 
the corners that the sails are most liable 
to tear or rip. At the clews sew loops of 
strong twine to slip over the buttons on 
the yards. 

Button the sails to the yards by slipping 
the loops at the clews over the buttons near 
the ends of the spars; spring the two sticks 
of the spreader apart, so that the cleats A 
and A can be inserted between the two 
bamboos; now fasten the two outside 
clews to the buttons near the ends of the 
double horizontal spar or spreader and 
bind the two inside clews together with 
twine, as shown by Fig. 7. 

The fault of the Norton rig is that, for 
ordinary weather, there is not enough sail 
area for speed, and the skater is exposed 
to the biting wind in rough weather. In 
all other cases, excepting the English rig, 
the sail itself protects the crew from the 
blasts of cold air. 

On the other hand, the strength and 
lightness of the double spreader is a great 
advantage, and the fact that the skater can 
at will look over either shoulder with un- 
impeded vision, does away with the lia- 
bility of accident from collision. Added 
to this the rig itsclf is novel and graceful in 
appearance. 
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THE ENGLISH RIG 


was first described years ago, and one would 
think that it has so little to recommend it 
that it would have long since been super- 
seded by better designs, but a recent pho- 
tograph tells us that it is still in use. 
The mast must be strapped fast—which 
seems an unnecessary and clumsy plan— 
to the skater’s leg. Fig. 10 shows the 
construction of the sail and its spars; Figs. 
11 and 12 are devices for jointed spars 
described by one of the early writers who 
wrote under the nom de plume of “Qui 
Vive.” 

The English rig is a lateen with a boom 
on two sides of the triangular sail and a 
mast which acts as a spreader stepped into 
a strap, as shown in the illustration. The 
same sort of sail can be made and used 
without a mast, as shown in Figs. 29, 30, 
31 and 32, but the old 


CAPE VINCENT 


is of more simple construction, more 
readily handled, has but one boom and a 
spreader and is iighter to carry. The only 
fault with the Cape Vincent is the fault 
which some experts claim to be a serious 
one with all sails which project in front 
of the skater, that is the liability of the 
spars to bend, spill the wind and impede 
progress. However, the Cape Vincent 
makes a rakish appearance and has been 
known to show remarkable speed. 
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The principal stick or yard is from 10 to 
15 feet long and 13 inches thick in the 
middle, tapering to less than an inch at the 
two ends; when bamboo is used the yard 
should bo as near one thickness its entire 
length as it is possible to obtain in this 
material used. ‘The spreader should reach 
from the nape of the crew’s neck to his 
ankles and be 1 inch wide by nearly 1 inch 
thick, tapering slightly to the lower end 
(D, Fig. 13). Bore a hole near D in the 
spreader for a piece of twine with which to 
fasten the sail through a grummet at the 
apex of the triangle of cloth, as shown by 
Fig. 14. 

At B (Fig. 13) the spreader may be fitted 
with a crotch or with a peg, as already 
described and as shown by Fig. 15. In 
this latter diagram the spars are supposed 
to be made of bamboo and the main yard 
is protected by a piece of sheet brass or 
brass tubing at the point where the hole 
is bored for the metal peg. This peg is 
made of a long screw with its head filed 
away. The brass binding on the yard 
is joined by staple tacks driven through 
holes drilled for that purpose and soldered 
in place. The hollow end of the bamboo 
spreader is filled by a pine plug which was 
dipped in shellac and then driven home. 

Like the other sails described-the Cape 
Vincent is made with grummets along 
“luff,” ze., along the part adjoining the 
main spar or boom. If the materiai is 
wide enough for the purpose the sail may 
be cut in two pieces, as shown by the dotted 
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line in Fig. 28. When the two pieces are 
joined by a wide hem in the middle, this 
will leave the selvage for the outer edge 
and often save the necessity of making a 
hem on the two free edges A, D and D, C 
(Fig. 13). ; 

Fig. 16 shows the Cape Vincent under 
sail; the one marked A is scudding before 
the wind while B and C are tacking, that 
is sailing at an angle to the direction of the 
wind. 

The great advantage of the Cape Vin- 
cent is that it is even more simple in con- 
struction than the Muggelsee; it has but 
two spars corresponding to a long bow and 
its arrow, but what faults it possesses are 
done away with in the next design, or at 
least this is the claim of the advocates of 
the rig called 


THE ERIE 


This was first described by F. D. Rod- 
gers in the January number, 1891, of THE 
OuTING, but has since been modified by the 
addition of a spreader to stiffen the pointed 
end of the sail and other minor improve- 
ments. This rig is popular in the neigh- 
borhood of Buffalo, New York. Fig. 18 
shows the Erie in different positions and 
with the wind blowing in two directions; 
but the reader must bear in mind that 
these diagrams are made to illustrate the 
text and are not intended as pictures, 
hence, in order to show the sail as it ap- 
pears from the leeward, see the one with 
the winged skate, and as it appears from 
the windward, see the sail with the bear 

The first time that the writer tried one 
of these sails he was startled by the sud- 
denness with which he got under weigh 
and with the speed he made skimming over 
the glistening surface of the ice, but when 
he wished to stop or come about it took 
but an instant to raise the sail aloft and 
allow the wind to whistle under and over 
it. Held in this position a sail offers no 
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resistance to the wind (see the sail with a 
circle, Fig. 18). Asan experiment, the sail 
was handed to a girl who had been an in- 
terested spectator and who had never seen 
a skate sail before that day. She was a 
little timid at first, but gaining courage she 
grasped the boom and shot like an arrow 
over the ice and seemed to find little diffi- 
culty in handling the thing. I tell this to 
encourage the land-lubbers, for it is safe 
to say that they can soon learn to handle 
the Erie with the skill of a Buffalo expert. 


SAILS FOR THE ERIE 


Use unbleached cotton Atlantic A, heavy 
twilled sheeting two yards wide, or any 
material suitable for canoe sails; for crest, 
private signals or ornamental design to be 
sewed on sail, use what is known as turkey 
red; this cloth is brilliant in color and will 
not fade. 

Cut your sail as shown by the dotted line 
in Fig. 28, leaving the selvage of the cloth 
for the outside of the sail. This is done by 
fitting the point E of the piece C, F, E 
against the point B of the piece D, A, B, 
so that the lines E, C and D, B coincide. 
Sew D, B and E C together, allowing one 
to overlap the other sufficiently to make a 
broad hem in the middle of the sail (Fig. 
27, D, C). Now make allowance for the 
spring of the spar at A, B (Fig. 27) ora, b 
(Fig. 19) by measuring 2 feet each way 
from D or d to x and y; then mark off 2 
inches, a, e and b, f, and cut from e to x 
and from f to y, as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 19. Make a broad hem from 
A to D (Fig. 27) and a line of grummets. 
The latter need not be less than a foot 
apart, except where the crew’s hand is to 
grasp the spar (Fig. 18). If thought ad- 
visable, another set of grummets may be 
placed a short distance from the first, to 
be used when the strength of the wind re- 
quires you to take in sail. 


THE SPARS 


had better be made of white bamboo, in 
which case use the Jolewis device for the 
ends, as shown by Figs. 21, 22, 23, 24 and 
25. This device, as has already been 
described, consists of a pine wood plug 
covered with shellac, thick varnish or paint 
(the shellac preferred) and driven into the 
hollow end of the bamboo, after which 
the end is protected by a piece of brass 
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tubing fitted over it, or a piece of sheet 
cop er or brass worked into the form of 
a cylinder to fit the end of the bamboo, 
or even a yiece of tin, and the edges 
joined by brad tacks driven through holes 
bored for the purpose. A more nautical 
method is to dip the end of the bamboo in 
shellac and wrap it securely and neatly 
wita twine. Copper wire makes a good 
substitute for either of the above methods, 
ar dit is not liable to be cut by a bruise like 
twine and requires less technical knowledge 
ana mechanical skill than_does the use of 
the tubing. Fig 21 shows the end of the 
boom at A, B fitted with the brass clamp 
from a garden hose, used by one of the 
skate sailors at Buffalo. Fig. 23 shows end 
of spar fitted with a thick wire, the ends 
ci which should be welded together by a 
blacksmith. A strong metal ring forced 
into the ioop of 1 screw eye, with the open- 
ing of the loop hammered back again, can 
be used in place of the wire, and the screw 
eye may then be screwed into the wooden 
plug. Fig. 20 shows the middle of the A, 
B spar (Fig. 27) protected by a copper or 
brass band through which holes have been 
drilled to receive the metal peg which 
atms the end of the spar at D, C (Fig. 27). 
Figs. 25 and 26 show the C end of the D, C 
spar and the C end of the sail and the dia- 
grams also explain how the Jolewis can be 
fastened to the sail with a strap. 

Of course a sailor will prefer to use a-ring 
at the C end of the sail or a metal grummet 
and a line with which to lash the sail to the 
Jolewis; but a strap is as appropriate for 
a Skater. 

As may be seen by Fig. 33, the point of 
the Erie sail is sometimes amputated at 
the spreader and the latter made fast by 
a line running to the end of the D, C spar. 
The D, C spar in Fig. 27 is supposed to be 
about 12 feet long. 

Fig. 24 shows the spreader with metal 
buttons near the ends; these buttons or 
knobs come with screw shanks and may be 
had at any hardware store. The spreader 
is held in place by canvas straps through 
which it is slid until its ends fit the straps 
shown on the sides of Fig. 27. These 
straps are buttoned on to the knobs at- 
tached to the spreader. The old-fashioned 
picture nails, consisting of a steel spike or 
nail with a screw thread near the top upon 
which a china head is screwed, make ex- 
cellent metal pegs for the D end of the 
D, C spar. An ordinary long screw may 
be used for this purpose as already de- 
scribed, by first working it firmly into the 
Jolewis’ plugged end and leaving enough of 
the shank projecting to answer for a peg, 
after the screw head has been filed away. 
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Skate sailing seems to be more or less 
practiced in Austria, Holland and all over 
northern Europe. Since the much talked 
of passion for speed in locomotion has 
reached the snow and ice fields it has 
brought this sport again prominently be- 
fore the public, and because skate sailing 
means a phenomenal velocity, with but little 
expenditure of energy, it is rapidly becom- 
ing popular in the United States. 

In the extreme north, the bays, inlets 
straits and waters along the shores are 
often covered with beautiful smooth ice 
during the early months of winter, and it 
will not be surprising if skates and sails 
form part of the outfit for future Arctic 
explorers. 

The reported presence of good ice so far 
north widens the possible field of the Ameri- 
can skate sailor until it extends from Mason 
and Dixon’s line to the Arctic Circle. It 
is too bad that figure skating is soon to be 
a lost art, but if the young generation 
despise the graceful figure eight, the out- 
side edge, the double and single grape- 
vine and all the old time familiar ice 
figures, the boys are at least becoming ex- 
perts at racing and hockey playing on the 
ice and have taken so readily to the skate 
sail that it is safe to say that this sport 
has come to stay. There were more odd 
looking sails on the ice during the winter 
of 1903-4 than at any previous season, and 
we may look for a great advance in the art 
in the future. 
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SAVE THE ASHES 


E already begin to read about fires 
originating in a careless disposition 
of ashes. Every owner of a home should 
provide a place where it will be impossible 
for them to do mischief. An iron tank or 
barrel will answer, but it is much better to 
build a little brick house for them. Have 
an opening at or near the top in front into 
which the ashes can be dumped, and an- 
other at the rear and near the bottom 
through which they can be removed in 
spring. 

Wood-ashes make an excellent fertilizer 
for the orchard and small-fruit garden. 
There is considerable plant-food in them, 
and they put other elements of nutrition 
which exist in the soil into proper condi- 
tion for ready assimilation by plants and 
trees. Never waste them. 

Coal-ashes contain but little nutriment. 
But they do much toward lightening a 
heavy soil if well worked into it. They also 
make good paths if well beaten down. 


ILLUMINATE WITH GASOLINE 


Country-home people, living so far from 
city or village that electric lighting is not 
available, experience a good deal of trouble 
in regard to house illumination. Kero- 
sene is objectionable, and acetylene plants 
ate not much in evidence, as yet. There 
are several systems of gasoline lighting on 
the market which give fairly satisfactory 
results. The pressure system, which is of 
comparatively recent introduction, bids fair 
to solve the problem of country lighting. 
Several lamps are supplied from the same 
reservoir, which is a tank to which an air- 
oump easily operated by hand is attached 
This tank is connected with the various 
lamps of the system by a hollow wire, 
through which the gasoline is forced by 
the imprisoned air. Every tank is tested 
to stand a certain amount of pressure 
considerably in excess of that which it is 
necessary to carry, therefore no fears of 
explosion from over-pressure need be held. 
A few strokes of the pump-piston force air 
enough into the tank to carry the gasoline 
to each lamp, and a dial attached registers 
exactly the amount of pressure maintained, 


so that you can tell, at a glance, when it is . 


necessary to re-charge the tank with air. 
This tank can be kept in a room away from 
all fire and is so solidly constructed that 
there is no possibility of leakage, and not 
the least escape of odor even. The system 
is therefore entirely safe—really much 
safer than kerosene or electric lighting— 
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and those who have used it are very en- 
thusiastic over it. The mixture of air and 
gasoline gives 4 light superior to electricity, 
being white, brilliant and steady. One 
burner is estimated at about one hundred 
candle-power. City gas-lights appear like 
tallow candles in comparison. This sys- 
tem can be extended to every room in 
the house, if desired. The only attention 
required is at the tank, which will need 
refilling occasionally, according to the 
amount of light used. There are no ob- 
jectionable features whatever connected 
with this system of lighting. The cost of 
fitting up a house with tank, wires and 
lamps is not large and the after-expense is 
very small. Any one at all handy with 
tools can install the system. The fixtures 
are quite as ornamental as those used with 
gas. 


CHANGING THE LANDSCAPE 

This is a good time of the year to look 
over the home-grounds and decide on 
what can be done to improve them. With 
the leaves off one can judge of conditions 
better than at any other season. Is there 
anything unsightly that you would like to 
hide? Plan for a screen of evergreens or 
shrubs. You can select material for it 
later when the catalogues of the nursery- 
men begin to come in. Would you like a 
border of hardy plants? Locate it now. 
It is a most excellent plan to make a dia- 
gram of the hcme grounds as they are, 
and another es you would like them to be, 
and compare the two. By making some 
compromises between existing and ideal 
conditions you can no doubt improve mat- 
ters without great trouble or expense. 

Instead of reading books in search of 
ideas, I would advise a study of object- 
lessons. Go about among your friends and 
look their grounds over. When you come 
across a feature that pleases you make a 
note of it, and when you get home see if it 
will fit in with the scheme of improvement 
you have in mind. It is much safer to go 
by what you can see than by what you 
read about in matters of this kind. 

But don’t ‘‘clutter up things’”’ by crowd- 
ing a great deal into a small space. Give 
each tree or shrub you plant ample elbow- 
room. Look ahead to the time when it 
will be a full-grown specimen. A yard 
filled to overflowing with shrubs, trees and 
flower-beds is as unsatisfactory as a parlor 
so full of furniture that the visitor finds it 
difficult to get about in it without upsetting 
things. Too much is quite as bad as too 
little. Aim at the ‘‘happy medium.” 
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TRANSPLANTING TREES 


Are trees needed? Then why not set 
them out now? Go to the woods, select 
the specimens you most admire and get 
them ready fo- removal by cutting about 
them in the frozen ground until the ball of 
earth containing their roots can be lifted 
out. Let the mass of earth be as large as 
you think ou can handle on a stone-boat. 
Of course horse-power will be required in 
getting the tree loaded. It is well to dig 
about it several days before vou attempt 
its removal, that the frost may work under 
the cente- where the roots are dense: ' 
Handle it very car2fully in loading. Wrap 
ali portioas of it which must come in con- 
tact ‘th rope or chain with thick cloth to 
prevent bruising. 

Have the p'ace in which the tree is to be 
planted prepared for it before it is brought 
from the woods. Dig the hole large and 
deep enough to admit the ball of earth 
without crowding. Ease it carefi ‘ly into 
the hole and fill in about it with the finest 
of the soil at your command, pounding it 
down as solidly as possible. Then cover 
the surface of the ground about the tree 
with a thick mulch from the barnyard. 
Good-sized specimens can be transplanted 
safely in this way, for the frozen earth pre- 
vents all injury to the roots within. Of 
course some of the longer roots will have 
to be cut away, but the loss of these can 
be balanced by cutting back the top. If 
one wants to plant large trees winter is just 
the time to do it. 


POULTRY POINTERS 


Watch your hens and ascertain which 
are the best layers, with a view to weeding 
out the drones. It strikes me that it would 
be a most excellent thing to open an ac- 
count with your poultry. Put down the 
cost of feed, and credit the hens with the 
eggs they lay. Later, when chickens are 
sold or eaten at home, there will be another 
item to go down to their credit. In this 
way you can ascertain the amount of profit 
there is in poultry-keeping—or the loss. 
There need be no loss, however, if you go at 
the business in the right way and don’t 
spend too much money on fancy fowls. 

It would be well also to jot down bits of 
experience and recipes for poultry ailments 
as you come across them in the papers. 
Soon you will have a compilation that may 
prove of value to you. But don’t neglect 
to subscribe to a good poultry-magazine if 
you want to ‘‘keep up with the procession.” 

Don’t let your fowls out in stormy 
weather. Clean up under the roosts daily. 
It is an excellent plan to scatter sand over 
the floor two or three times a week. The 
hens will pick it up greedily, and it helps to 
keep things clean. A neatly-kept hen- 
house means comparative freedom from 
disease. 

Wash out the drinking vessels daily, and 
in very cold weather give water that has 
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been slightly warmed. Feed grain in the 
morning, to get the fowls exercising early 
in the day. Scatter it where they will be 
obliged to scratch to find it. Brahmas 
and some of the larger breeds will prove 
rather lazy if you encourage them to be. 
At noon give a feed of vegetables—cab- 
bage, beets, rutabagas—chopped fine and 
mixed with scraps from the house. At 
night give a warm mash. But don’t make 
mush of it. Have it thick enough to be 
crumbly. Feed grit and oyster-shells daily. 
Powdered charcoal is excellent also. Give 
scraps of fresh meat at least three times 
a week. 

Lice will breed in winter in a warm house, 
though not as rapidly as in warmer weather. 
It will be well to turn the fowls out into 
the scratching-shed some pleasant day and 
give the roosting-house a thorough clean- 
ing. Go over the roosts with kerosene. 
Whitewash the walls with lime and salt. 
My experience has been that the cleaner we 
keep the house and hens the less trouble 
there will be from sickness. 

In answer to a correspondent, I would 
say that Leghorns are considered the best 
all-around layers. Wyandottes are also 
profitable egg-producers. Plymouth Rocks 
are good layers and bring a good price in 
the market, their flesh being fine-flavored 
and tender. Brahmas are largest of all 
and probably most profitable for general 
purposes. In fattening fowls, corn is 
superior to other grains; but wheat is con- 
sidered the best feed for every-day use. 
Hens delight in an occasional treat of sour 
milk. 


FEEDING, CLEANING AND MILKING STOCK 


Be sure that your stock has all the water 
it needs. Some animals are much heartier 
drinkers than others. See that these get 
enough to satisfy them. Water is as much 
a necessity as food, though some stock- 
keepers do not seem to think so. It does 
not do to water by rule. Let the animal 
decide how much shall be given. 

Don’t feed dusty hay or oats. Sprinkle 
them before putting them in the manger. 
It is a good plan to throw down hay at 
night for the morning feed and spray it 
thoroughly then. This will soften it and 
make it more digestible as well as lay the 
dust. 

Clean out the cow-stable night and morn- 
ing, and do it as if you were putting the 
parlor in order fo- visitors. Cows appre- 
ciate neat and tidy quarters. 

Sweep off each cow before milking her, 
to remove loose hair. Go over her bag with 
a damp cloth to rid it of dust and all other 
adherent matter. Remember that milk 
absorbs edors like a sponge. Don’t delude 
yourself into thinking that straining milk 
will remove all impurities. You may get 
out most of the solid matter in that way, 
but it will have imparted a flavor to’ the 
milk that would not have been there if you 














had been a little more careful to see that 
all that went into the pail was milk—pure, 
clean milk. 

See that every pail or pan into which 
milk goes is scalded thoroughly after wash- 
ing and rinsing. Use no vessels whose 
seams are not so fiiled with solder that 
there is not a crack or crevice to be 
found. 

Turnips, cabbages, and rutabagas are 
excellent for cows that are not giving miik, 
but they should never be fed to milkers, 
as they will surely give the milk and butter 
an unpleasant flavor. 

Don’t forget to salt your cows at least 
twice a week. 

It is a most excellent plan to install a 
feed-grinder in the barn if you have a wina- 
mill or a gasoline engine. Freshly ground 
feed is much better for horses and cows 
than that which has been ground so long 
that it has lost its first fine flavor. 

Let the young stock run out in pleasant 
weather. But keep colts and calves apart. 
They don’t ‘‘mix well.’’ In other words, 
the ‘colts will make it extremely unpleas- 
ant for the calves. If you have sheep, see 
that neither colts nor calves can get among 
them. They are sure to get in the way of 
these animals, and pretty sure to get hurt 
by them. 

Be as regular as clock-work in caring for 
your stock. They do not like to be dis- 
turbed at any and all. hours. Some cows 
are so particular that they will refuse to 
give down their milk if they are not at- 
tended to at the regular milking-time. 
Animals have their whims, the same as 
persons—though perhaps it would be bet- 
ter to say their peculiarities—and we can- 
not afford to entirely ignore them. 





PRUNING 


Now is a good time to prune the orchard. 
But don’t do it with the axe. —- 
yourself with a sharp saw. Also with < 
can of white-lead paint, and when you 
have removed a limb give the scar a good 
coat of it. This will do much to prevent 
the tree from bleeding in spring, and it 
will also afford protection against the ele- 
ments. 

In pruning, look the tree over well and 
know just what you are going to do before 
you begin. If it seems to need thinning 
decide what branches shall be removed in 
advance, and no mistake will be made. 
Most tree-pruners go at it in a haphazard 
way and ignore system, simply cutting 
and slashing. This is all wrong. Prune 
with a view to benefiting the tree and 
not merely for the sake of being able to say 
that you have trimmed your orchard. 
Cut out all weak wood and remove all 
half-dead branches. 
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CLEANING UP 


dave the chimneys cleaned before the 
time for starting the winter fires is at hand. 
Look them over carefully and make sure 
they are free from cracks. A little atten- 
tion given to such matters now may save 
you heavy losses later on. 

Examine the windows and see that they 
are snug in their frames. Provide storm- 
sash if you want to economize fuel. Many 
persons have’ told me that they saved 
enough cn the coal bill in one season, after 
putting on storm-sash, to pay for it. 

Repairing can be attended to to much 
better advantage during winter. Aim to 
have everything in readiness for spring. 
Is it not possible to spare enough room in 
the b. vr for a workshop? Put a stove in 
+ make it thoroughly comfortable and con- 

enient and see how the boys of the family 
will make it a general resort. Insist on hav- 
iny everything kept in its proper place. 

Protect your tender shrubs and plants. 
Bend down the roses and cover with dry 
earth, evergreen branches, or litter from 
the barnyard. Be careful not to break or 
crack the stiff canes. It is well to heap 
earth against one side, and cautiously 
bend ihe bushes over it. Then put on 
them something heavy enough to hold 
them in position until you can cover them. 
Evergreen boughs, held in place with a 
few shovelfuls of earth, make an excellent 
covering for most roses. If they are 
covered wholly with soil, it is well to lay 
boards or oil-cloth over them to shed the 
rain. Plants are often severely injured 
if the earth with which they are covered is 
not so protected. 

Bulb-beds should be given eight or ten 
inches of coarse litter. 


To THE READERS OF THIS DEPARTMENT: 


It is the desire of the editor and of myself as well, 
that this department be made as practical and helpful 
as possible in all matters pertaining to the country 
home and its developments. I try to think of things 
that will be of general interest each month, but I am 
well aware that I cannot think of more than a frac- 
tion of the things my readers would no doubt like to 
know something about. One reader is interested in 
one thing, another in something else, and so it goes 
all along the list, but what these particular things 
are I cannot be sure of, because they are so many. 
If I happen to touch on any of them it is by chance. 
Now I would like to have the department contain 
something that will interest every reader. This I 
cannot do unless I have the co-operation of its 
readers, and I am going to ask them to help me make 
it more interesting than it possibly can be while one 
man has to do all the thinking. Ask questions—I 
will try to answer them satisfactorily. Write me 
and tell me what you would like to see treated in this 
department. Tell me what can be done, in your 
opinion, to improve it and make it more practical, 
more helpful. I shall be glad to have your criticism, 
whether of approv al or disapproval. By telling me 
what you don't like about it you may help me wuite as 
much, perhaps, as by telling what you do. Give me 
your assistance in the way ofsuggestion. And do not 
fail to send in queries along the lines which properly 
come within the scope of the department. In this 
way I hope to get more closely in touch with readers 
who are interested in making a country home. 
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SEASON OF 1906 


REVIEWED 


HE spirit of football has changed, and 
although nearly every team except 
Cornell had men disqualified during 1906, 
the tone of the sport has been raised from 
a level which made it in 1905 a brutal ex- 
hibition, to a plane where spirit of fair play 
and opportunity offered brains to defeat 
mere body. 

Yale stands in a class by itself—at the 
very top. 

Starting with quite ordinary material 
Coach Rockweil and advisory Coach Walter 
Camp decided that new football was to be 
an open game and began developing their 
team with such a system of play. Most of 
the old football was abolished, or at least 
retained oniy as a means of rushing the 
ball when it was not expedient to trust the 
more risky moves of reform play—and a 
plan of campaign was mapped out which 
called for speed and versatility in the back 
field. Gradually—very gradually—the 
system developed and more than once Yale 
barely escaped defeat in her preliminary 
season. West Point scored the first and 
only touchdown that was recorded against 
the Blue all year and had the college team 
all but beaten when errors of omission and 
commission threw the balance the other 
way and allowed Yale to score ten points 
end win the game. Then came Brown and 
again Yale had a narrow escape—barely 
winning out by the small margin of one 
touchdown. One week later and Prince- 
ton was the Yale opponent and there the 
master hand of Walter Camp was very 
evident. The over-rated and self-confident 
Princeton team was held to a o-o score 
and the play showed that Yale had de- 
veloped a strong defense against both the 
onside kick and the forward pass, while 
perfecting at the same time a more power- 
ful system of attack. But it remained for 
the Harvard game to show the real strength 
of the Yale attack and once more it stood 
out boldly against an eleven much stronger 
in old style football, and this time gained 
the victory by a score of 6-o. A more 
daring, versatile or speedy open-attack has 
never been seen on a college gridiron, and 
the very boldness of its perfect application 
carried the Crimson eleven back to defeat. 
Yale was a team that came slowly, but 
came all the time, and although its per- 
sonnel included very few exceptional 
players, its consistent record throughout 
the season places it unquestionably at the 
top place among the season’s best elevens. 

Princeton at once adopted reform ideas 
and tacked them to a former system of her 
,own which also called for open play rather 
than mass formation. The same natural 





advantage that Cornell possessed in heavy, 
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strong and fast material prevailed also at 
Princeton, and with a new system of coach- 
ing the eleven made its power felt from the 
very first. At mid-season when it beat 
Cornell it was at top form. Dartmouth 
came soon after and the Tiger team—still 
maintaining its top form—smothered the 
New Hampshire eleven. Yet the coaches 
had made one mistake. They had de- 
veloped a smoothly working and powerful 
machine which took full advantage of all 
the innovations the new rules allowed, but 
had failed to realize that their eleven could 
not maintain its tremendous speed in- 
definitely. The West Point game was 
played only a week before the final contest 
with Yale and already the men had begun 
to show the effect of the pace they had 
been maintaining, failing to get a touch- 
down for the first time during the season. 
It was the handwriting on the wall for 
Princeton as the Yale game the following 
week proved. For the first fifteen minutes 
of that game everything was Princeton, 
and her team threatened the Yale goal line 
several times; but soon the energy of ex- 
citement died away and the real power of 
the teams—condition—began to assert it- 
self. Slowly but surely Yale began to get 
the upper hand until finally, when time 
was called ending the game, the ball was in 
Yale’s possession on Princeton’s twelve- 
yard line and was being advanced three or 
four yards with each plunge. To be sure, 
Princeton was not beaten, but her team 
of such great early prospects had been 
played to a standstill by an opponent of less 
individual strength, but of superior head 
work and condition. On the entire season’s 
work, however, Princeton has much to be 
proud of as well as something to regret. 
Harvard’s season can easily be divided 
into two parts—the first running up to the 
Springfield Training School game, and the 
second half continuing from then until the 
end. In the first part there was little 
evidence of new football and although 
Coach Reid had a splendid, though rather 
slow set of individuals at his command, the 
eleven played a discouraging and at tirhes 
desultory game. The Springfield Training 
School game, however, marked the begin- 
ning of a change, and in a dashing, resist- 
less attack the team which Yale was barely 
able to score two touchdowns against was 
smothered by the score of 44-0. From 
that day began Harvard’s efforts to learn 
the new football in its various phases. 
Carlisle went to Cambridge and suffered 
her first defeat of the season, being met at 
every point by an adequately strong de- 
fense and finally having a single touch- 
down scored against her after fifty yards 

















of straight-football line-plunging which 
showed the most consistent strength of at- 
tack that Harvard ever acquired. The 
undefeated Crimson eleven finally met the 
undefeated Blue, and the contest was one 
between brains and speed on the one hand 
and power and tradition on the other. Yale 
won out bezause her team knew all the 
moves the Harvard eleven knew (with a 
better and faster system for their applica- 
tion), and knew a great deal more besides. 
It was the better individual team that was 
beaten, but it was fairly and squarely done 
by the headwork upon which the new rules 
put a premium. 

A review of Pennsylvania’s season fur- 
nishes an example of misapplied power. 
With a powerful set of individual players 
to begin on,—and lacking only a compe- 
tent quarterback—-Coach Sony had more 
confidence in the old style of line-plunging 
play,—such as made Pennsylvania famous 
in former years,—than he had in the open 

lay of the new football. After losing to 
Serarthmnore in a hard-played game which 
showed only old-style football, the need 
for some of the reform plays was keenly 
felt. But despite all efforts to acquire 
them, there remained the quarterback 
problem to worry the coaches, and while 
they were wrestling with its solution, they 
saw the eleven defeated in decisive style by 
the lighter Carlisle team in a game which 
emphasized not only the superiority of 
new football but the urgent need of a fit 
quarterback on the Pennsylvania eleven 
as well. Then Pennsylvania began to 
graft some of the reform game into their 
system and at the same time to emerge 
partially from the abyss into which their 
quarterback troubles had cast them. 
Prospects began to brighten at once and 
though not at its best when it faced Michi- 
gan on November 17th, the Red and Blue 
proved conclusively that it was good 
enough for the task, and defeated the 
western team by a score of 18-o on the 
same day that Carlisle demonstrated its 
superiority over Minnesota, another west- 
ern eleven and one that ranks somewhat 
nearer the top than Michigan, on the 
enemy’s own field. But the Quaker season 
was not yet finished and it remained for 
the final game of its schedule to show the 
real worth of the eleven. With a decidedly 
mediocre record and an unquestionably in- 
ferior individual eleven, it met Cornell 
team on Thanksgiving day and obtained a 
tie game at o-o after one of the most 
memorable and sustained last ditch de- 
fenses to be recorded in the history of foot- 
ball. It was a splendid finish and one to 
skow the real quality of the players; Penn- 
sylvania arose to the occasion, while Cor- 
nell cracked. 

The Carlisle Indians with a much lighter 
team than almost every one it has been 
called upon to face, went through a long 
schedule of hard games with only two de- 
feats registered against it, one by Harvard 
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5-o and the other by Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, 4-0, after the Indians had traveled 
more than 2,000 miles and had played 
another game during the same week. 

Carlisle has always developed strategy 
and speed rather than solidity and power, 
but until the past season it has been under 
the constant handicap of the mass for- 
mation which heavier teams have been 
allowed to oppose to its craft, and conse- 
quently has never been able to attain the 
position it now holds. 

Cornell is another of the former season 
minors that has prominence by the new 
rules and with the system of play which 
the Ithaca team has constantly relied upon 
in former years as a foundation, and with 
Glenn Warner, the ex-Carlisle coach, began 
the season with unusual prospects. End 
running had always constituted a great 
part of the Cornell attack and the ten-yard 
rule, the forward pass, the restrictions 
placed upon linemen to prevent mass play, 
and the onside kick, all pointed toward 
end running and more open play as the 
most valuable sort of attack. Beginning 
with such natural advantages in coach and 
former system, and possessing even greater 
weight than usual among the members of 
the eleven, it is little wonder that Captain 
Cook and Coach Warner were able to de- 
velop a team with marked scoring ability 
against weaker elevens. But there is won- 
der also that it should have used up all its 
strength in the first half against Princeton 
and revealed so little of its knowledge of 
open play against Pennsylvania at the 
critical moment. There was excuse for the 
Princeton defeat because Princeton was a 
better team, but there was little if an 
excuse for the o-o score against Belew 4 
vania. Poor judgment in the direction of 

lays, and failure tc try for goals from the 

eld, allowed Pennsylvania to ward off, for 
ten minutes, the defeat that lay at her very 
zoal line, for the ball was but six inches from 
Pennsylvania’s line when time was called. 

In sportsmanly conduct Cornell made a 
record that is absolutely without equal. 
Not a single man wearing the red and 
white colors was sent from a game for 
violations of the rules, despite the fact that 
both officials and rules were much more 
severe than they have ever been before. 

The Army and Navy elevens stood on a 
different plane from the college teams of 
the past season and represented what both 
are peculiarly fitted for—because of the 
conditions existant in their respective 
schools—first class defensive teams. West 
Point stood off Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton in succeeding games and though each 
of those teams won its contest, the scores 
were so low that the Army left the field 
with high colors on every occasion. It 
was an inherently strong defense that 
made this possible and although the team’s 
offense was not nearly so strong, it was 
considered of sufficient straight-football 
power to crush the Navy team which had 
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provedits defensive power only by holding 
Princeton to a low score, and with that ex- 
ception had played mainly second-class 
teams. But Annapolis was meanwhile 
using head; it had been developing its play 
along the strategic lines made possible by 
the new rules and with the instruction got 
from Yale coaches, combined with the 
ability it displayed to take advantage of 
every opportunity, it triumphed for the 
first time in some years over West Point’s 
heavier and more experienced eleven, in 
the final game cf the season, and in such a 
game as put another decisive stamp of 
approval upon the revised rules. West 
Point lacked fire and judgment in the 
final game. I would suggest cutting down 
the 1907 schedule. 

Recorp: West Point—ANNAPOLIS GAMES 
1890—Navy, 24; Army,o 1901—Army, 11; Navy,5 
1891—Army, 32; Navy,16 1902—Army, 22; Navy,8 
1892—Navy, 12;Army, 4 1903—Army, 40; Navy, 5 
1893—-Navy, 6; Army, 4 1904—Army, 11; Navy, 0 
1899—Army, 17; Navy,5 1905—Army,6; Navy, 6 
1902—Navy, 11; Army, 7 1906—Navy, 10; Army,o 

Brown, Swarthmore, Syracuse, Lafay- 
ette and Pennsylvania State are among the 
minor teams whose records have been 
especially praiseworthy during the past 
season and in each case the new rules 
figured largely in these results. Especially 
was this true in the case of Brown eleven 
which not only held both Harvard and 
Yale to very low scores but won a decisive 
victory from itsold-time rival—Dartmouth 
—as well. To be sure Dartmouth had a 
somewhat weaker eleven than usual but 
the lack of succes that attended its seasons 
was more the result of inability to get the 
best results from new conditions than any 
dearth of material. 

No longer does the new game need a 
defense! It has proved its worth beyond 


LEADING 


Ya e deat Wesleyan 21-0, Syracuse 51-0, Springfield 
T. S. 12-0, Holy Cross 17-0, Penn State 10-0, 
Amherst 12-0, West Point 10-6, Brown s5—o, Har- 
vard 6-0. 
tied Princeton o-o. 

Princeton beat Villa Nova 24-0, Stevens 22-0, 
Lehigh 52->, Annapolis 5—o, Bucknell 32-4, Cornell 
14-5, Dartmouth 42-0, West Point 8-o. 
tied Yale o-o. 

Harvarp beat Williams 7-0, Bowdoin 10-0, Maine 
17-0, Amherst Ag. 21-0, Springfield T. S. 44-0, 
West Point 5-0, Brown 9-5, Carlisle 5—o, Dart- 
mouth 22-9. 
lost to Yale o-6. 

CornELt beat Hamilton 21-0, Oberlin 25—5, Bucknell 
24-6, Bowdoin 72-0, Western U. of P. 23-0, Holy 
Cross 16-6, Swarthmore 28-0. 
tied Pennsylvania o-o. 
lost to Princeton 5-14. 

Caruis_e beat Villa Nova 6-0, Western U. 
Penn 24-6, Syracuse 9-4, Minnesota 
cinnati 18—o, Virginia 18-17. 
lost to Penn State o—4, Harvard o—5, Vanderbilt o—4. 

PENNSYLVANIA beat Lehigh 32-6, North Carolina 
tr-o, Franklin and Marshall 47-6, Brown 14-0, 
Michigan 17-0, Villa Nova 22-12. 
tied Gettysburg 6-6, Lafayette o—o, Cornell o-o. 
lost to Swarthmore 2-4, Carlisle 6-24. 

West Pornt beat Tufts 12-0, Trinity 24-0, Williams 
17-0. 
lost to Harvard o-s, Yale 6-10, Princeton 2-8, 
Syracuse o-4, Annapolis, o-19. 
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the shadow of a doubt! During a season 
which opened under conditions of uncer- 
tainty, skepticism, and even disapproval, 
it has grown steadily into favor until the 
ending of the past season found sentiment 
as well as argument marshaled to its sup- 
port. The favorable sentiment was show 
generated by the spirit of sportsmanship 
that the entire season displayed; coaches 
visited each other and were freely and 
willingly helped by their hosts in the solu- 
tion of their problems; teams came on the 
field together, in a spirit of ‘‘anti-contest’’ 
friendship such as was unknown in former 
seasons; and Harvard even extended an 
invitation to visiting elevens,—which, un- 
fortunately, was taken advantage of by 
Williams alone,—to take luncheon at the 
Harvard Union before the two teams met 
on the gridiron. Such feeling among 
players is a splendid condition and its con- 
tinuance is a thing most sincerely to be de- 
sired. In addition to ethical betterment, 
however, stands the season’s statistics on 
death and injury, both lists showing a 
marked contrast with those of former sea- 
sons and speaking emphatically in favor 
of the revised game. 

The rule makers had a hard task, but 
acquitted themselves nobly!—better, per- 
haps, than even they had reason to hope 
for. The game is hardly perfect yet and 
it will probably be found necessary to make 
minor rule changes from time to time. 
But the crisis is past! The upheaval is 
over! And like the new city, which always 
rises in still greater splendor from the ashes 
of the old, modern college football has come 
forth from its ordeal a cleaner, purer, more 
wholesome sport and one that has gained 
a firmer foothold on public approval than 
was ever enjoyed by the old game. 


SCORES 


Annapo is beat St. Johns 28-o, Lehigh 12-0, Swarth® 
more 5-4, North Carolina 40-0, Virginia P. I. 5—o° 
West Point, 10-0. 
lost to Princeton o—s, Penn State o-s. 

SwARTHMORE beat Villa Nova 4-0, Pennsylvania 4-0, 
Amherst 21-0. . 
lost to Annapolis 4-5, Cornell o—28. 

Brown beat Wesleyan 17-0, Amherst Ag. 17-0, Ver- 
mont 12-0, Dartmouth 23-0. 
lost to Harvard 5-9, Yale o—s, Penn o—14. 

Cuicaco beat Purdue 39-0, Indiana 10-s, Illinois 
65-0, Nebraska 38-s. 
lest to Minnesota 2-4. 

MicuiGAN beat Illinois 28-9, Vanderbilt 10-4, Ohio, 
6-0. 
lost to Pennsylvania o—-17. 

Minnesota beat Nebraska 13-0, Chicago 4-2, Indi- 
ana 8-6. 
lost to Carlisle o—17. 

Wisconsin beat North Dakota 10-0, Iowa 18-4, 
Purdue 29-3; ILiinois Seat Purdue s—o; Notre 
Dame beat Purdue 2-0; INnp1ANA beat Notre Dame 
12-0; Kansas beat Nebraska 8-6; Missouri tied 
Kansas o-o; Nepraska beat Cincinnati 41-0; Sr. 
Louis beat Iowa 39-0: GEORGETOWN beat North 
Carolina 4-0; VirGcin1A beat Georgetown 12-0; Buck- 
NELL beat Virginia 12-5; VANDERBILT beat Sewanee 
20-2; ANDOVER beat Exeter 6-0; CoLGaATE be-t 
Syracuse 5—o; LarayeTte beat Colgate 17-6, tted 
Pennsylvania; Syracuse beat Lafayette 12-4. Penn. 
State, Syracuse and Lafayette deserve especial men- 
tion for good work. 
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‘Down thro’ the Northlands 


Come the White Brothers, 
One clad in foam 

And one mailed in water— 
Foam white as bear-felt, 
Water like coat of mail. 
Snow is the Song of Me, 
Singeth the one; 

Silence the Breath of Me, 
Whispers the other.” 





Drawing for * The Best Man Out of | do by . Wyeth 


n off fur God's sake!’ he screamed.” 





